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PREFACE 


WITH THIs volume the Council on Foreign Relations carries 
forward its annual survey of the course of American foreign 
policy. The nearly simultaneous publication of the volumes 
for 1955 and 1956 now brings the series up to date, and 
future issues will appear in the spring of each following year. 
This book, like its predecessors, has a dual purpose: to record 
pertinent fact accurately and yet succinctly, and to attempt 
a balanced appraisal of the significance of the events chron- 
icled with a minimum of personal opinion. I cannot pretend 
to have exorcised the personal element completely, for to 
make any sense at all of the unfolding events I have had to 
analyze, to interpret, and to make certain judgments. This 
I have done with caution and, I hope, without unseemly bias. 

The year 1955 was one of contrasting light and shadow, of 
hope and foreboding. Its significance varied, quite naturally, 
for different nations and different individuals. For the Aus- 
trian people, it was a year of distinct achievement, for it 
brought an end to the nightmare of foreign occupation which 
had been endured under one guise or another since 1938. 
For the German people, however, it brought no progress to- 
ward national unity; for the captive peoples, no promise of 
freedom. Yet it was a year of buoyant hope for many in the 
world at large who seized upon the Geneva “meeting at the 
summit” in July as a portent (which by year’s end appeared 
rather as a chimera) of the long-sought rapprochement be- 
tween East and West. It was a year of apprehension for those 
in the United States and Western Europe who could not but 
view with anxiety the successful incursion of Soviet influ- 
ence and enhancement of Soviet prestige in the politically 
turbulent countries of the Middle East and Southeast Asia; 
and by the same token it was, one may surmise, a year which 
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brought no little exhilaration to those who governed from 
the Kremlin. Yet the great conflict of the time did not bring 
ultimate catastrophe, and the statesmen of the free world dis- 
played a heartening vigor and resourcefulness which nour- 
ished the hope for ultimate success of their cause, even if 
there was nothing to justify relaxation of their efforts toward 
a more stable and equitable world order. 

A glance at the Table of Contents reveals the substantial 
similarity in organization of this volume to that for 1954: the 
approach is basically geographical, yielding to the topical 
where problems of politics or economics did not confine 
themselves primarily to one area of the earth’s surface. The 
reader will note the general absence of footnote references 
where dates in the text lead easily to documentation in the 
New York Times or the Department of State Bulletin. The 
more important documents, moreover, are conveniently avail- 
able in the Council’s companion publication, Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1955. The appended Chronol- 
ogy of World Events should prove convenient as an indicator 
of relationships as well as dates of a number of the major 
events which transpired in this momentous year. 

To say that this volume is produced by the author “and 
the research staff of the Council on Foreign Relations” is no 
mere formal entry on a title page. Without attempting to 
evade that responsibility which is properly mine, I wish to 
record the very substantial assistance which has been afforded 
me from several sources. Richard P. Stebbins, whose long ex- 
perience has made him especially aware of the pitfalls in- 
volved in such a project as this, has been unfailingly helpful 
and has contributed far more to this volume than can be 
apparent to the reader. Two other members of the Council 
staff, John C. Campbell and William Diebold, Jr., brought to 
bear on the manuscript not only their knowledge of world 
affairs and of American policy, but also the helpful capacity 
of making constructive suggestions to fill the gaps and smooth 
the rough spots. The various members of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Studies not only applied their expert knowledge to 
reviewing the manuscript, but did so rapidly despite their 
already crowded schedules. 

Miss Ruth Savord’s library staff has functioned with its 
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characteristic efficiency. I offer my particular thanks to two 
of its members, Janet Rigney and Elizabeth Valkenier, who 
combine the happy faculties of unerring sense of direction in 
tracking down a stray document and of unwavering courtesy 
while doing so. Elaine P. Adam’s name does not appear else- 
where than on this page, but her good nature and secretarial 
abilities stand behind every line of the book. To Mr. Gustav 
Schweizer of the American Geographical Society I express 
my appreciation for preparing the maps. I am grateful also to 
various publishers, who are identified individually elsewhere, 
for permission to reproduce cartoons and other material. 

Let me also pay tribute to my wife and sons for their tol- 
erance of the idiosyncrasies of a husband and father who is 
preparing a manuscript for publication. To them is owed a 
debt of gratitude far greater than can be appreciated by any- 
one other than myself. 

H. W. B. 

New York, April 24, 1957 
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CHAPTER ONE 


1955—-YEAR OF “RELAXATION 
OF TENSIONS” 


WHEN SOME future historian seeks to identify the leitmotiv 
of international politics in 1955, he may well find it in the 
Soviet slogan, “relaxation of tensions.” At least for a time, 
many statesmen as well as private citizens agreed with Premier 
N. A. Bulganin’s statement of December 29 that “this year 
will go down in history as a definite turning in the relaxation 
of world tensions’—although they might disagree as to the 
reality of the change, and few but the convinced Communists 
or the naive would accept the Soviet Premier’s attribution of 
this state of affairs to the peace-loving exertions of the Soviet 
Union. Whatever the balance between illusion and actuality, 
the United States had to devise policies to meet what was in 
many ways a new situation created by changes in Soviet tac- 
tics. Secretary Dulles struck a note of caution in his warning 
(February 16) that the basic threat to freedom and security 
remained: 


*. « . perhaps we are learning a needed lesson, that there is no 
easy way to win peace. ... The struggle goes on. We dare not 
relax, because the moment of relaxation is the moment of peril.” 


There was undoubtedly some actual relaxation of interna- 
tional tension in 1955, arising partly from Soviet moves but 
also from realization of the horror of modern warfare, as 
pointed up by the “summit meeting” of Geneva. Not only 
did awesome nuclear military power exist in the free world, 
but it was known to be available to the Kremlin, in whose 
morality and humane responsibility the free nations had 
little reason to repose confidence. Even though the nuclear- 
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weapon strength of the United States was believed to be 
quantitatively greater than that of the Soviet Union, no abso- 
lute security lay in the capacity to destroy one’s opponent ten 
times over if in the process one had himself been annihilated 
once. 

Even before 1955, President Eisenhower’s statement that 
there was “no alternative to peace” had found reflection in a 
growing world-wide belief that war had become “unthink- 
able” because it would mean the end of civilization. The 
newly popular concept of “nuclear stalemate,” in which each 
side’s massive retaliatory power was held to rule out any attack 
by the other, contributed to the feeling that neither could 
any longer afford to risk a general war. This conclusion, re- 
inforced by the Kremlin’s talk of “peaceful coexistence,” 
encouraged a belief that since war’s danger had receded and 
since preparation against it was so oppressive financially, 
those sacrifices could be safely reduced. Many there were in 
positions of responsibility who deprecated such reasoning as 
based on wishful thinking and dangerous to the West’s own 
safety, but there was no denying the popular appeal of the 
idea. In the minds of the more cautious it was significant that 
the concept of the nuclear stalemate as a guarantor of peace 
was disparaged by Premier Bulganin himself, and that Soviet 
doctrine equated true “‘peace”’ with the victory of the Com- 
munist cause. Not all dangers to Western security, moreover, 
resided in the possibility of total war. 


1. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR’S DIPLOMACY 


The immediate incentive to belief in the increasing re- 
moteness of war sprang from the meeting in Geneva on July 
18 to 23 of the heads of the world’s four traditionally major 
governments. In this city long associated in the public mind 
with pacific endeavors met four men and their teams of ad- 
visers in an effort to achieve a meeting of minds on ap- 
proaches to resolution of the great international conflicts of 
policy. Here, it was fervently hoped by the world’s peoples, 
a beginning could be made in thawing the frozen positions 
of the cold war. No formal substantive decisions were taken, 
for the conference was designed rather to establish an atmos- 
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phere for later negotiation than to attain specific agreements. 
The “summit meeting” did, however, afford President Eisen- 
hower the opportunity, as Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said later (October 10), “to demonstrate, so that none 
could doubt, our Nation’s devotion to peace.” 

Despite the impossibility of documenting any claim of con- 
crete progress made at Geneva, an atmosphere was created in 
which it appeared (or was made to appear) that the four lead- 
ers had achieved a mutual understanding and tacit agreement 
that a major war could not be allowed to happen, that the 
tensions among their governments had eased, and that the 
world could thus heave a sigh of relief and get on with its 
normal business. The Soviet Union took pains to foster this 
reaction, and in the following months its propaganda played 
incessantly on the theme of the “relaxation of tensions” in- 
duced by “the spirit of Geneva.” While this came more and 
more to appear counterfeit, no observer of 1955 could deny 
that it contributed to a widespread belief (in which, again, 
the wish might be father to the thought) that the tide of 
Communist aggression had ebbed. Paradoxically, this was 
true despite the lack of any genuine meeting of minds at 
Geneva, or in the subsequent Foreign Ministers’ meeting in 
October-November, on the key problems of disarmament and 
German reunification—not to mention the continued incom- 
patibility of long-range Soviet and Western objectives. 

The United States and its allies, however, were not found- 
ing their policies solely on popular hopes or on Soviet prom- 
ises. Officially, at least, they still saw the best guarantee of 
peace in their own strength and solidarity. In the military 
realm the year brought one solid achievement on which some 
optimism could be based. In the month of May the depress- 
ing atmosphere which had followed failure of the European 
Defense Community project lifted, and through the device 
of a reborn Western European Union a successful attempt 
was made to salvage security features from the defunct E.D.C. 
The prospective rearmament of a newly sovereign West Ger- 
many and its admission to membership in the North Atlantic 
alliance promised to add material strength to the Western 
coalition while simultaneously denying to the Soviet Union 
the prize it had long sought. Western military power was 
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evidently growing, even though offset in part by the conclu- 
sion of the Warsaw alliance among the Communist states of 
Eastern Europe, which represented more a procedural re- 
arrangement than an actual augmentation of satellite power. 

The prospective addition of twelve German divisions to 
the NATO military forces was encouraging from the view- 
point of Western military strength. Possibly less significant 
was the strength derived from three other treaties which came 
into operation during the year. The Manila (“SEATO”) Pact 
and the security treaty between the United States and Na- 
tionalist China, both negotiated in 1954, came into effect in 
1955, in addition to a third security treaty which the United 
States favored but did not sign: the Baghdad Pact concluded 
by Britain, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan. Thus the ring 
of alliances around the Soviet bloc was virtually complete, 
with corresponding reassurance for those in the free world 
who still feared Communist aggression. Secretary Dulles in a 
year-end statement found the year’s major diplomatic achieve- 
ments, aside from the “summit meeting” and German acces- 
sion to NATO, in the activation of the Manila and Baghdad 
Pacts. On the other hand, there were those who doubted the 
value of these new alliances, involving countries with which 
either the United States was already linked or which pos- 
sessed only secondary military potential. Some of the new 
allies found comfort in the formal commitments undertaken 
by the United States in their behalf, although they were often 
disappointed that these were not backed up by the presence 
of American armed forces and a larger increase in military 
aid programs. A negative result was the hostile reaction of 
the neutralist states, which intensified the uncertainties and 
animosities in the already inflamed regions of Asia and the 
Middle East. To some, furthermore, there was a danger of 
complacency in the tendency to count up the number of 
states directly or indirectly allied to this country regardless of 
the concrete strength they contributed to the partnership. 
This apprehension was increased in some quarters by parallel 
misgivings about the current American “new look” policy of 
reducing the manpower, if not the firepower, of the U.S. 
armed forces. 

Another outstanding political development ot 1955 was 
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the final signature on May 15 of the almost interminably ne- 
gotiated Austrian State Treaty. Although Austria promptly 
became, by prior agreement, a neutralized state and therefore 
added nothing militarily to the West (or to the East), the 
treaty did bring about the retraction of Soviet influence from 
a part of Central Europe, and the fact that the Kremlin had 
finally permitted the conclusion of the treaty was taken as a 
hopeful sign of a conciliatory attitude. That the settlement 
was accomplished at enormous economic cost to Austria was 
considered regrettable but unavoidable. At the very least, 
one log-jam was broken, and one irritating piece of unfin- 
ished business removed from the Big Four’s agenda. 

Although the Western European Union and Austrian set- 
tlements were doubtless the major tangible diplomatic 
achievements of the year, the West could draw at least lim- 
ited satisfaction from other situations. For one thing, there 
was no shooting war of any moment during the year, and 
though violence continued in French North Africa and on 
the borders of Israel, there seemed no immediate danger of 
large-scale war arising from them. Second, Western Europe 
continued its economic advance, and although signs pointed 
to the likelihood that it had reached a plateau from which it 
might not ascend rapidly in the next few years, nevertheless 
the achievement thus far was most impressive. Third, though 
not consummated in 1955, the year witnessed progress toward 
realization of President Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace plan, 
the creation of an International Atomic Energy Agency, and 
“Euratom,” to all of which were pinned hopes for construc- 
tive use of the atom. And finally, not to be overlooked were 
the conciliatory gestures on the part of the Soviets and the 
current improvement in Soviet diplomatic manners. Inter- 
pretations differed as to whether these changes were the re- 
sult of Western strength or of Soviet guile, but they repre- 
sented a welcome change in the atmosphere. 

Against these Western advances had to be balanced other, 
and less gratifying, considerations. Although there might be 
some relaxation of tension in the West’s relations with the 
U.S.S.R., this was not wholly true of relations with Commu- 
nist China, nor did it fit the mood of Africans and Asians, 
whose revolt against Western domination had long been 
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brewing and found eloquent expression in the twenty-nine- 
nation conference held in April at Bandung, Indonesia. 
While the West tended to hold aloof from this meeting and 
to treat its fiery speeches with reserve, the Soviet Union in- 
tensified its efforts to capitalize on anti-Western and anticolo- 
nial feeling and reaffirm its posture of solidarity with “colo- 
nial peoples” in their flush of emotional nationalism. Evi- 
dence of growing Communist influence in the “uncommitted” 
areas was to be found in Soviet support of Arab attitudes 
toward Israel, sales of arms to Egypt, and the swashbuckling 
tour of India, Burma, and Afghanistan undertaken late in 
the year by Soviet Premier Bulganin and Party Secretary N. S. 
Khrushchev. It was clear that “neutralism’” was by no means 
synonymous with “neutrality” in the sense understood by the 
international lawyer, and that such leaders as India’s Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Egypt’s Gamal Abd-al-Nasir found no in- 
consistency between proclamations of ‘“‘noninvolvement” and 
diplomatic and economic deals with Moscow which, in the 
view of the West, threatened to entwine them in the arms of 
the octopus. As the year ended, few could doubt that the 
Communist powers had greatly enhanced their stature in the 
Middle and Far East, and that that of the Western allies had 
correspondingly declined. 

Though endlessly exasperated by what seemed the blind- 
ness of the ‘“‘neutralist’”’ leaders, Americans were not in agree- 
ment among themselves as to how best to counter the new 
Soviet offensive. While United States foreign aid or “mutual 
security” programs continued without major change, within 
Congress and among the general public there was wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to their wisdom and suitability to the 
existing situation. At one extreme were advocates of reduc- 
ing foreign aid nearly if not quite to the vanishing point, and 
at the other, protagonists of greatly enlarged programs of 
varying types. While the tendency of Congress and adminis- 
tration alike was generally in the direction of diminishing 
economic if not military aid, others reasoned that inasmuch 
as the current Soviet offensive was economic and ideological 
rather than military in character, it should be countered with 
economic.and ideological tools. 

Despite Moscow’s conciliatory gesture in Austria, its evacu- 
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ation of Port Arthur in China, its preparations to return 
Porkkala to Finland, and its announced cuts in military man- 
power, such concessions as were made by the Kremlin in 1955 
were essentially without cost to itself. It made no move to- 
ward relaxation of its grip on the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, and the United States itself no longer spoke of satel- 
lite liberation other than in terms of general aspiration. The 
great and vexing problems remained. Korea and Vietnam 
were still divided and bade fair to remain so. In Germany 
likewise there was no indication of any alteration of the Soviet 
stand which would permit unification on terms acceptable to 
the West. Major hostilities in the Taiwan Strait were avoided 
by tacit mutual consent, but diplomatic tensions with Com- 
munist China continued without significant abatement. By 
lending diplomatic support to the Arabs against Israel, the 
Communists further reduced the prospects for a settlement 
in that region. 

In the disarmament field, moreover, the world in Decem- 
ber was not visibly closer to agreement among the great pow- 
ers than it had been in January, even though President Eisen- 
hower had undeniably scored a point with his “open skies” 
and “blueprint” proposals at the summit conference. Yet by 
insisting that the Russians accept such plans while refusing 
to negotiate on Soviet proposals for reduction of force levels, 
the United States laid itself open to the charge, immediately 
exploited by Moscow, of being interested only in inspection 
and not in disarmament proper. The actions of the United 
States in building up an alliance system also lent themselves 
to Communist propaganda distortions in areas where the 
campaign against “military blocs” struck a responsive chord. 
Finally, it could not be said that great contributions were 
made to peace and stability during the year by the political 
organs of the United Nations, for the Security Council con- 
tinued in eclipse and the Assembly, swelled by sixteen newly 
admitted U.N. members, was becoming increasingly a forum 
in which the Arab-Asian (and Soviet) anticolonial groups de- 
nounced the “imperialists” without contributing much to ac- 
complishments of an immediately constructive nature. This 
was part of the price that must be paid for extending U.N. 
membership toward the goal of universality. 
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2. THE NATIONAL STRATEGY OF THE UNITED STATES 


United States policy in 1955 was directed as always in re- 
cent years toward the familiar aims of strengthening world 
peace while guarding the national security, improving the 
defenses and economies of the free world through an alliance 
system and aid programs, and aiming, over the long haul, to 
outlast the Communist challenge. The problems arising in 
1955 were the specific ones of determining the best courses 
of action to carry out the general strategy. Those problems 
were debated with the characteristic energy of a flourishing 
democracy. 

In the field of national defense, for example, the public 
mind still showed the effects of considerable confusion re- 
specting the meaning and implications of the recently coined 
phrases “‘new look” and “massive retaliation.” As earlier an- 
nounced, it had appeared to many that these concepts in- 
volved drastic reduction in American armed forces and vir- 
tually sole reliance upon the presumed deterrent power of 
the atomic bomb to prevent international Communism from 
stepping out of line anywhere. But before 1955 was very old, 
and surely before its end, responsible leaders had done their 
best to reassure anxious critics that such an extreme policy 
was not what they had in mind, and that whatever retaliation 
we might in future be forced to undertake would be propor- 
tioned to the type and locale of the provocation. 

In the economic sphere, also, there were frequent charges 
of vacillation and uncertainty. In the past decade there had 
been no more fervent advocate of liberalization of interna- 
tional trade than the U.S. Government. Its officials had re- 
peatedly urged other nations, especially in Western Europe, 
toward removal of trade restrictions and toward economic 
integration. We had also in considerable measure practiced 
what we preached, as exemplified by major tariff reductions 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act passed in 1934 
and continued ever since; yet the temptation to backslide had 
at times proved overwhelming, for reductions in tariffs were 
sometimes followed by import quotas to protect our glutted 
domestic agricultural market, and by higher tariffs to support 
such industries as those producing watches and bicycles. 
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The Marshall Plan, inaugurated in 1947-48, was acclaimed 
as an historic example of a nation treading the path of truly 
enlightened self-interest. Thanks in part to its striking suc- 
cess, the program’s initial emphasis on economic assistance 
was transmuted, especially after the Korean outbreak of 1950, 
into ever heavier reliance upon the military aid which was 
considered necessary to fend off the threats of Communism 
around the world. Yet there never was any clear line of policy 
on whether the economic aid measures which paid off so well 
in Europe were well adapted to the Middle East or Asia, 
where the emphasis has been largely military. Furthermore, 
it proved difficult for American opinion to accept the con- 
clusion that aid programs should be regarded as at least a 
semipermanent feature of the international landscape. The 
tendency in 1955 was still toward reducing foreign aid for 
much the same reasons as those which compelled continuing 
reexamination of military policy: the questions of cost as 
reflected in budgets and tax rates, and the revival of a meas- 
ure of assurance that general war need not be as pressing a 
fear as in years recently past. 

Responsibility for such wavering could not be laid in the 
lap of any one person or group, legislative or executive. Am- 
bivalence in those branches of government reflected the tra- 
vail of public opinion in a populace which, while conscious 
of its own wealth, grew restive under expensive “giveaway”’ 
programs, and which nostalgically recalled the good old days 
when geographic isolation exempted our people from in- 
volvement in the complexities of world politics. Partisanship 
often tempted Americans to blame an Acheson or a Dulles 
for fickleness of policy when as a matter of fact these twistings 
and turnings were a reflection of the inconstant state of mind 
of a people not yet fully accustomed to the steadying respon- 
sibilities of world leadership, and operating under a govern- 
mental system in which power to determine foreign policy 
was diffused between executive and legislative branches, both 
of which were subjected to domestic political pressures of a 
well-nigh irresistible nature. This was among the reasons 
why the man in the street was often confused in his attempt 
to determine whether the national policy would truly serve 
the stated goals of peace and security. 
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3. MILITARY POLICY AND THE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


Military policy, by common consent, had to be adequate to 
deter any resort to general war or local military adventures 
on the part of the Communist powers. A few years earlier it 
had become almost commonplace for the newspaper reader 
to scan prophecies that at a certain month or season in the 
near future would come a day of decision when the danger 
of attack would be greatest. The fact that such crises did not 
materialize may have increased the predisposition of the pub- 
lic to believe that war had in reality been banished, at least 
for the foreseeable future. This relaxation of fear, so evident 
in 1955, was partly induced by the momentary lessening of 
tensions after the “summit meeting.” The apparent progress 
of our alliance system and the waning of popular apprehen- 
sion of the danger of Communism, domestic or foreign, con- 
tributed to the same end; at the same time it gave the ad- 
ministration a real problem in maintaining public awareness 
and support of the necessity of “keeping our guard up.” 


“Massive Retaliation” 


The difficulty of determining appropriate policies in the 
nuclear age was possibly best exemplified in the administra- 
tion’s struggle to devise a sound national military policy. It 
will be recalled that Secretary of State Dulles had opened the 
year 1954 with an important policy pronouncement before 
the forum of the Council on Foreign Relations. There, on 
January 12, he had said: 


“We need allies and collective security. Our purpose is to make 
these relations more effective, less costly. This can be done by 
placing more reliance on deterrent power and less dependence 
on local defensive power... . 

“We want, for ourselves and the other free nations, a maxi- 
mum deterrent at a bearable cost... . 

“Local defenses must be reinforced by the further deterrent 
of massive retaliatory power. A potential aggressor must know 
that he cannot always prescribe battle conditions that suit him.... 

“The way to deter aggression is for the free community to be 
willing and able to respond vigorously at places and with means 
of its own choosing. ... 
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“The basic decision [of the President and his advisers] was to 
depend primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, 
by means and at places of our choosing... .” 


From this speech immediately arose cries of alarm, for al- 
though a careful reading of the entire text demonstrated that 
the Secretary had made a balanced statement, many press 
summaries, especially abroad, caused the announcement to 
appear as a major departure from past policy. Foreign reac- 
tion was on the whole unfavorable, owing to fear that the 
United States was “rattling the A-bomb,” was condemning its 
allies to “annihilation without representation,’ and might 
leave the free world vulnerable to Soviet countermeasures. 
America’s allies, already worried by our “new look” policies 
involving reduction of men under arms, withdrawal or re- 
duction of overseas contingents, and reliance upon retalia- 
tory atomic air power, questioned whether the United States 
was sufficiently concerned with maintaining its alliances and 
whether there was meaning in our professions of concern for 
maintaining local “situations of strength” around the free 
world. Although some criticism of the policy tended to be 
overemotional, there were calm and reasoned analyses that 
pointed to possible inconsistencies in our position. Any 
American threat to bomb Moscow because of some remote 
“brush fire” would be a transparently empty bluff, it was 
contended, and reliance upon atomic to the exclusion of 
conventional weapons left the United States and therefore 
the free world open to Soviet “nibbling” at places too insig- 
nificant to warrant literally “massive retaliation.”” On March 
1, 1955, Sir Winston Churchill, in a speech to the House of 
Commons which he surely intended to be heard abroad, re- 
marked pointedly on the need of the individual Western 
countries for allies, and maintained that the absolutely essen- 
tial policy of maintaining peace by the possession of deter- 
rent weapons could not be allowed to rest upon the atom 
alone. 


1See two articles by Henry A. Kissinger, “Military Policy and Defense of the 
‘Grey Areas,’” Foreign Affairs, v. 33 (April 1955), pp. 416-428, and “Force and 
Diplomacy in the Nuclear Age,” ibid., v. 34 (April 1956), pp. 349-366; also 
Rear Admiral Sir Anthony W. Buzzard, “Massive Retaliation and Graduated 
Deterrence,” World Politics, v. 8 (January 1956), pp. 228-237. 
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Such criticisms were countered by the President and his 
advisers several times during the year. On January 5, for 
instance, in a policy directive to Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson,? the President reassured Americans and their al- 
lies who had been alarmed by recent trends: 


“. .. the security of the United States is inextricably bound up 
with the security of the free world. ... 

“. . . we should base our security upon military formations 
which make maximum use of science and technology in order 
to minimize numbers in men... . 

“Our first objective must .. . be to maintain the capability to 
deter an enemy from without and to blunt that attack if it comes 
—by a combination of effective retaliatory power and a continen- 
tal defense system of steadily increasing effectiveness. . . . 

“To provide for meeting lesser hostile action—such as local 
aggression not broadened by the intervention of a major aggres- 
sor’s forces—growing reliance can be placed upon the forces now 
being built and strengthened in many areas of the free world. 

“. .. we should in our efforts for peace and security continu- 
ously reshape our programs to changing conditions and avoid 
fixed or frozen ideas.” 


Indirectly but clearly the President thereby reassured our 
allies against the fear that the United States was yielding to 
the temptation to “go it alone.” He spoke less of massive re- 
taliation than of deterring and blunting any possible attack; 
he recognized the “brush fire” danger; and he implied that 
we were not irrevocably wedded to one fixed policy, but 
would be as flexible as the times. A similar playing down of 
the role of nuclear weapons in local skirmishes was evident 
in speeches of Secretary Dulles on March 8 and 15. 
Top-level military men added their voices to the contro- 
versy. General Matthew B. Ridgway, just before his retire- 
ment on June 30 as Army Chief of Staff, in a letter directed 
to Defense Secretary Wilson stated his conviction of the 
“positive requirement for an immediately available joint mil- 
itary force . . . in which the versatility of the whole is empha- 
sized and the preponderance of any one part is de-empha- 
sized.” He added an expression of doubt “whether the United 
States really has the freedom to rely preponderantly on nu- 


2 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 21-24. 
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clear weapons’ and stated his belief that our forces were 
“{nadequate in strength and improperly proportioned to 
meet” national requirements. His stress on proper propor- 
tions of the country’s military might was echoed by his suc- 
cessor, General Maxwell D. Taylor, in statements on July 16 
and October 7. These, however, were Army views, not wholly 
accepted by the other services nor specifically endorsed by the 
administration. 

Secretary Dulles took care on various occasions during the 
year to explain that his concept of ‘‘massive retaliation” was 
not as truculent as many had assumed. In a speech at Chi- 
cago on December 8% he conferred official sanction on the 
new doctrine of “measured” (as distinguished from “mas- 
sive’) retaliation. “The arsenal of retaliation should include 
all forms of counterattack with a maximum flexibility,” he 
declared. 


“Our capacity to retaliate must be, and is, massive in order to 
deter all forms of aggression. But if we have to use that capacity, 
such use would be selective and adapted to the occasion.” 


And he quoted from an article he had written for the April 
1954 issue of Foreign Affairs in which he had recognized that 


“,.. the free world . . . must not put itself in the position where 
the only response open to it is general war. . . . The method 


[of retaliation] will vary according to the character of the various 
areas.” 


Based on this view, the administration was clearly of the 
opinion that the national security could be adequately pro- 
tected with smaller forces than hitherto. Reduction in the 
numbers of men under arms was not felt to imply a reduc- 
tion in striking power, for a thousand men with modern 
arms could conceivably fight more effectively than ten thou- 
sand with the now obsolete armament of a few years earlier. 
Pressure for reduction in the size of the armed forces could 
not, however, be attributed to this factor alone, for the as- 
tronomical costs of complicated modern weapons caused the 
purely financial aspect to loom large in public and official 
thinking. The Republican party had campaigned in 1952 in 
part on pledges of governmental economy, and in all honesty 
3 [bid., pp. 12-20. 
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the administration wished to redeem its promises. Since the 
great bulk of government expenditure—one-half to two-thirds 
of the total budget—was for defense, here was the place where 
the greatest savings might be effected, even though there was 
no agreement as to how far the claims of defense and econ- 
omy could be successfully reconciled. 

In his letter of January 5 to Defense Secretary Wilson, the 
President emphasized the thought that true security “must 
be founded on a strong and expanding economy, readily con- 
vertible to the tasks of war.” Defense forces must be adequate 
to defend the American way of life, 


“but must not become such an intolerable burden as to occasion 
loss of civilian morale or the individual initiative on which, in a 
free country, depends the dynamic industrial effort which is the 
continuing foundation of our nation’s security. .. . 

“Essential to this entire program is economy in operation. If 
we are to support active and effective forces of the order indi- 
cated over a period which may last for decades, we must practice 
a strict austerity in day-to-day operations. .. .” 


Herein was found a significant part of the rationale of cur- 
rent military policy. An adequate defense the country must 


obviously have, but this must not be bought at too high an 
economic cost. 


Military Manpower and Costs 


Figures for mid-1955 showed very nearly three million men 
on active duty in the armed forces; at the end of May, De- 
fense Department tabulations gave the following numbers in 
service and projections for the end of fiscal 1956: 


May 31,1955 June 30, 1956 


Army 1,143,483 1,025,000 
Navy 659,983 657,000 
Marines 205,720 193,000 
Air Force 958,550 975,000 

Totals 2,967,736 2,850,000 


Something like one million of these American servicemen 
were stationed at over goo posts abroad, rather more than 
half of them in NATO command areas. 
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The appropriation bill to pay for this establishment dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956 was signed by the President on July 
13, 1955, and represented substantially the amounts he had 
sought. Under its terms the Air Force received the lion’s 
share, with $14,739,763,170; the Navy came next with $9,- 
118,179,556; and the Army was allotted $7,329,953,000; to- 
gether with certain miscellaneous items these added up to a 
grand total of $31,822,815,726. Included therein were funds 
which Congress had earmarked (but which the Defense De- 
partment said it might not spend) to maintain a Marine 
force of 215,000, higher by 22,000 than that projected by the 
administration. 

On January 13 President Eisenhower also asked Congress 
to provide an extension of the draft, an armed force reserve 
bill, and an increase in military pay. All were granted in 
some form before Congress adjourned. The draft law was 
passed in time for it to be signed by the President on June 
30, extending the operation of Selective Service for a four- 
year period. More complex was the question of providing a 
civilian reserve system, which was given a thorough airing at 
both ends of the Capitol. Ultimately a bill was passed and 
signed by the President on August 9, although it was not 
altogether to his liking. The objective of the law was to build 
reserve strength from the 800,000 then current to about 
2,900,000 by mid-1959, when the program would expire. But 
would sufficient men actually volunteer under the program? 
As the year progressed it became evident that many potential 
reservists, anticipating that they would not be drafted in any 
case, did not avail themselves of the reserve provisions. More 
fundamental was the question whether this reserve, even at 
full strength, would be of actual value in case of war. Were 
we planning to fight the last war rather than the next one? 
None could predict the length of a future war, but some esti- 
mates were that a war’s decisive stage might last only a few 
days or weeks; in that case, the war might be substantially 
over before the reservists could be mobilized and integrated 
into their assigned units. Local wars, moreover, might re- 
quire only professional forces in being, not a huge reserve. 
There was, however, no assurance that a future war would 
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be either brief or limited, nor that large numbers of men 
would not be needed in some stage of its development. 


Atomic Capabilities 


Meanwhile there was no relaxation of research and pro- 
duction efforts in the nuclear field. On January 17 the coun- 
try’s first submarine powered with an atomic reactor, the 
Nautilus, was launched; six months later the Seawolf went 
down the ways and the keel was laid for a third in a pro- 
jected series of eight atomic-powered submarines. On June 
3 Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott stated that the Air 
Force “has more planes able to take off with atomic weapons 
than all the air forces in the rest of the world.” The first of 
the new B-52 superbombers was delivered to a combat unit 
later in the same month, and it was anticipated that 500 of 
them would be in service by 1958. As for land warfare, atomic 
cannon were no longer a novelty in the U.S. forces in the 
United States or Europe, and on July 28 the Army announced 
that a field artillery unit similarly equipped was being sent 
to Okinawa. 

Although the size of the country’s atomic bomb stockpile 
was a highly classified secret, in February a British scientist 
estimated it at 4,000 and placed that of the Soviet Union at 
1,000. Hanson W. Baldwin of The New York Times suggested 
in March that the American stockpile of nuclear bombs of all 
types might exceed 5,000, as against 500 to 1,000 for the Rus- 
sians. While such estimates could not be wholly accurate and 
did not distinguish between high- and low-yield types or take 
into account the problem of means of delivery, there was no 
question of the awesome destructive power being accumu- 
lated on both sides. Meanwhile, in the absence of any agree- 
ment on arms limitation, both the U.S. and Soviet arsenals 
were growing at maximum speed, and both powers continued 
their experimental tests amid scattered protests from the rest 
of the world. 

Great progress was being made in developing a whole “‘fam- 
ily” of nuclear weapons. One military expert who had ana- 
lyzed tests made thus far was of the opinion that advances 
made in the three years just past represented a technological 
breakthrough comparable to the successful detonation of a 
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hydrogen weapon in 1952. Newly developed weapons in- 
cluded low-yield tactical weapons of the type that could have 
been useful at Dienbienphu but were not then available, as 
well as atomic shells and depth charges; a hydrogen bomb 
portable in a small fighter-bomber appeared to be on this 
side of the horizon. 

July 15 brought the President’s signature of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s new appropriation act, carrying a total 
of $1,380,847,000, some $140 million below the President’s 
request. On July 11 Mr. Eisenhower had signed another bill 
authorizing the expenditure of $269 million for expansion of 
atomic research and production facilities, including $25, mil- 
lion to develop a reactor for a surface ship. The latter repre- 
sented partial accession to a long-standing presidential re- 
quest for money to build what his critics called his “show- 
boat” or ““dreamboat’’—an atom-powered merchant ship which 
could tour the world as a visible demonstration of the coun- 
try’s desire to put the atom to peaceful use. At the end of the 
same month Congress made an additional appropriation of 
$256 million for atomic plants and equipment. 


Air Defense 


The year’s stress on weapons for retaliation was not al- 
lowed to obscure the need for warning of an impending 
attack, without which retaliation of any sort might be im- 
possible, and for the capabilities required to blunt such an 
attack and minimize its consequences. The administration 
continued to give high priority to continental defense, espe- 
cially to the construction of radar early-warning networks in 
Canada and the provision of Navy radar picket ships in both 
Atlantic and Pacific. No such optimistic report could be 
given on the progress of civil defense, toward which the pub- 
lic, and to a degree the official, attitude could be characterized 
as one of apathy. Congressional appropriations continued to 
be low, and the public seemed to be saying: “It can’t happen 
here, and if it does, there’s nothing we can do about it.” Yet 
as President Eisenhower pointed out, for the first time since 
the War of 1812 the United States faced a distinct possibility 
of devastation or invasion of its continental bastion. 
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4. THE CHANGING FACE OF THE COLD WAR 


Soviet-American Tensions 


New Soviet tactics and the melting away of some of the 
rigidities of recent years at least raised the possibility that a 
new approach to an understanding with the Soviet Union 
might now be possible. Yet there was grave doubt whether 
the apparent changes in the international situation went be- 
yond externals, for analysis of the results of the Geneva meet- 
ings revealed that no tangible concessions had been made on 
either side of the Iron Curtain. Whatever hope might have 
been entertained that the Soviet Union would modify its 
aims as well as its methods was dispelled for many people in 
September when Khrushchev uttered his colorful assertion 
that such a thing would come to pass only “when shrimps 
have learned to whistle.” 

Assertions of this character had to be taken into account in 
assessing the significance of more conventional foreign policy 
utterances such as the replies given by the then Premier G. 
M. Malenkov to questions posed by an American newsman 
at the beginning of the year. In Malenkov’s opinion, peace 
between the two countries could best be maintained by bas- 
ing mutual relations “. . . on recognition of the possibility 
and necessity of peaceful coexistence and on mutual consid- 
eration for each other’s legitimate interests.” * Only a caviling 
critic would take exception to such words as they appeared 
on a printed page, but the question as to their concrete mean- 
ing when translated into action remained incompletely an- 
swered. Within the United States a minor debate raged as to 
the essential meaning of “peaceful coexistence” and its impli- 
cations for good or evil. Certainly one could perceive no 
alternative to its literal meaning, since both countries pre- 
sumably wished to exist together in peace. It was another 
matter, however, if Premier Malenkov was seeking a peaceful 
coexistence with the United States based on the Soviet-satel- 
lite model, or a system whereby the U.S.S.R. moved “peace- 
fully” toward domination of Eurasia. 

As in the past, the basic problem was to go behind Soviec 


* New Ties, no. 2 (January 8, 1955), Supplement. 
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words and to assess Soviet intentions. The perplexing situ- 
ation facing American policy makers was well put in a speech 
of June 10 by General Alfred M. Gruenther to the National 
Press Club: “We never had it so good as we did when Uncle 
Joe was alive. As soon as we would relax, Uncle Joe would 
do something to scare us and we would hurry up and take 
appropriate measures.”’ But the new Russian leaders, General 
Gruenther warned, “‘are more insidious, carrying on a smil- 
ing campaign, and they will cause us a great deal of trouble.” 
Several times during the year bristling Russian statements 
effectively precluded excessive relaxation on the part of the 
United States, as in the case of a Pravda article in May which 
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referred to Secretary of State Dulles as a “barbarian” and 
added that “cultural cannibals have done away with culture 
in Washington.” Washington also talked and acted “tough” 
when the occasion seemed to demand it. The year was only 
three days old when the Department of State announced se- 
vere restrictions on the travel of Russians (except those on 
United Nations business) in the United States, in retaliation 
for similar restrictions on Americans in the Soviet Union.® 
Soviet protests over the seizure of the tanker Tuapse by Chi- 
nese Nationalist forces off Formosa in 1954 met sharp rebuffs 
by the United States, which denied all responsibility in the 
matter. On the other hand, a new spirit of conciliation and 
reasonableness appeared in Moscow’s surprising willingness 
to pay half of the damages caused by the shooting down of an 
American Navy patrol plane over the Bering Strait on June 
22, in contrast to the angry accusations that had marked ear- 
lier similar incidents. 

The dual policies of the Soviet Union were exemplified at 
the year-end meeting of the Supreme Soviet. Premier Bul- 
ganin, in a conciliatory vein for the moment, referred to 1955 
as a year which would go down in history as “one of a definite 
turning in the relaxation of world tensions,” but party First 
Secretary Khrushchev at the same meeting seized the oppor- 
tunity to denounce President Eisenhower’s disarmament 
plans on the ground that they could only ‘fan war passions 
and war psychosis.”” The Soviet leaders as usual seemed to be 
working both sides of the street, and quotations from one or 
another of their addresses could be cited by Soviet propa- 
gandists to serve their purposes of the moment. 

On the other hand, encouragement was to be derived from 
Secretary Dulles’ statement in May that he was cautiously 
optimistic and believed that Communist leaders realized the 
strength of the West was so great as to discourage frivolous 
adventures. Soviet authorities released a half-dozen American 
military personnel who had been detained for long periods, 
and this was construed as a sign of mellowing. On May 26 an 
agreement was signed for the return of sixty-two small Ameri- 
can naval vessels from the considerable number that had 
been lend-leased years earlier. The return of 186 such ships 
5 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (January 31, 1955), PP. 193-199. 
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had been requested in 1948 by the United States, and—an 
indication of the glacial speed with which such negotiations 
moved—the Russians had agreed in 1953 and returned sixty- 
five of them in 1954. Fifty-nine others were still missing and 
unaccounted for. 

Cultural contacts increased materially during the year. In 
August a considerable relaxation of Moscow’s censorship of 
outgoing news dispatches was observed, and in December per- 
mission was given the United States to resume distribution in 
the U.S.S.R. of the U.S. Information Agency’s magazine 
Amerika, although the edition was limited to 50,000 copies 
monthly. For the latter concession the quid pro quo was 
American permission to resume distribution of a successor to 
the USSR Information Bulletin. (Actual distribution did not 
begin until October 1956.) Not the least significant of this 
renewal of contact was the solemnizing in October in Moscow 
of the first marriage since 1947 of an American and a Soviet 
citizen. 

More official and private travel between the United States 
and the Soviet Union took place in 1955 than had been the 
case for years previously, with the exchange of several dele- 
gations, possibly most notably those of clergy and of farm 
experts, but including also scientists, journalists, and others. 
There were thorns on some of these roses in the form of alle- 
gations by the Soviet scientists that they had not been shown 
all that they wished to see in the United States, and by some 
of the journalists that they had been shadowed by the police 
in this country. A proposed visit by a delegation of Soviet 
student editors ran afoul of American immigration law re- 
quiring the fingerprinting of nonofficial tourists, to which 
process the Russians indignantly refused to submit. The farm 
delegation was given “official” status so that it could be ex- 
empted from fingerprinting. In October the Department of 
State relaxed restrictions on travel by private citizens to the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, but continued its refusal to issue passports valid for 
travel in Albania, Bulgaria, or Communist China. If recipro- 
cal visits, public and private, could serve materially the cause 
of relaxation of international tensions, there was cause to ex- 
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pect considerable improvement, for the number of Americans 
taking advantage of the relaxation increased rapidly. 

Such beginnings of a more normal relationship between 
the principal cold war adversaries raised an insistent question 
about the proper balance between the military and the eco- 
nomic and “psychological” components in U.S. world policy. 
Some Americans feared that their government was paying too 
much attention to physical rather than intellectual techniques 
of meeting the cold war’s dangers. Increasingly it appeared 
that Congress wished to cut down foreign aid in general and 
economic aid in particular, despite the fact that the Soviet 
Union was just developing more economic and “Point Four” 
type programs of its own. Now and then there were indica- 
tions that the focus of U.S. concern was shifting from the use 
of arms to the employment of ideas, as when Congress voted 
an increased appropriation for the U.S. Information Agency 
and the “Voice of America for Freedom and Peace” (as it 
was renamed late in the year) and for educational exchange 
programs. On the other hand, several of the most conspicuous 
international news items during the year were of the more 
conventional type: approval of the SEATO and Chinese mu- 
tual defense treaties, and of the resolution authorizing the 
use of force to guard Formosa; formation of an enlarged 
Western European Union, restoration of German sovereignty, 
and admission of a rearming German Federal Republic to 
full membership in NATO. Clearly the United States had 
not yet attained an agreed balance between the economic and 
the military means by which it would contest the cold war. 

The enigma of Soviet intentions could not in any case be 
solved in this one year of 1955. On one side were those who 
dared not hope or believe that the Soviet leaders had resorted 
to a major change of policy, but were convinced that they 
were merely following a political tactic of falling back in 
order to regroup and attack along a different line which 
would enable them to take full advantage of confusion and 
relaxation in the West. On the other hand was the view, 
accepted by Secretary Dulles among others, that Western 
firmness had effected a real change of policy in the Kremlin, 
that the Yugoslav experience showed that the Soviet empire 
was crumbling, that given a steadfast and united attitude on 
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the part of the Western allies the Soviet Union might yet be 
brought around to a realization that its own national inter- 
ests might be better served than they had been by the bluster 
and antagonism of recent years, and that through such devel- 
opments the cause of world peace might be advanced. 








CHAPTER TWO 


THE CONTINUING STRUGGLE 
FOR EUROPE 


1. CHANGE OF COMMAND IN THE KREMLIN 


ConFLict of opinion within the Communist party and gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union is no novelty, but in 1955 its 
scope and influence on international relations made front 
page news around the world. At issue were not merely per- 
sonalities aspiring for ascendancy, but the whole character of 
the Kremlin’s domestic and foreign policy. 

Ever since the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 there had 
been intermittent debate on the allocation of Soviet resources 
and economic energies as between the heavy and consumer 
goods industries. Although the heavy industries had gener- 
ally enjoyed clear priority, there had been indications of a 
shift toward the production of more and better clothes and 
housing under the premiership of Georgi M. Malenkov, who 
took office on the death of Stalin in 1953. This apparent pol- 
icy change was once again reversed in 1955. 

Inextricable from the debate over policy were the symp- 
toms of what most foreign observers took to be a struggle for 
power among individuals. Despite Kremlin condemnation of 
the “cult of personality” (i.e., one-man rule as practiced by 
the posthumously degraded Stalin) and praise for collective 
leadership, rumors and snatches of information reaching the 
outside world indicated that within the top ranks of party 
and government there was considerable rivalry for personal 
prestige and policy support. While Premier Malenkov sup- 
ported the pro-consumer goods viewpoint, Party First Secre- 
tary N. S. Khrushchev advocated continued stress on the aug- 
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mentation of heavy industry and accelerated collectivization 
of agriculture. A trend in the latter direction had been ob- 
servable as early as December 1954, and the differences burst 
into the open on February 8, 1955 at a now famous meeting 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

The headline news from this session originated in a state- 
ment by Premier Malenkov which, although he himself was 
present, was read by another. In it, Malenkov asked the Su- 
preme Soviet to accept his resignation on the ground that his 
“insufficient experience’ in economic and administrative 
affairs had resulted among other things in his “guilt and re- 
sponsibility for the unsatisfactory state of affairs that has 
arisen in agriculture.” A new program worked out by the 
Party Central Committee, Malenkov said, was “based on the 
only correct foundation: the further development by every 
means of heavy industry, and only its implementation will 
create the necessary conditions for a real upsurge in the pro- 
duction of all essential commodities for popular consump- 
tion.” This remarkable reversal must have astonished most 
members of the Supreme Soviet. For a man in Malenkov’s 
position voluntarily to step down was surprising enough in 
itself. It bordered on the unbelievable for him to do so on pre- 
texts which must have strained even disciplined Communist 
credulity. It hardly rang true for a man to disclaim adminis- 
trative experience after having been an administrator most 
of his adult life. Particularly revealing was the fact that 
Malenkov assumed responsibility for the muddled agricul- 
tural situation and publicly favored a program which had 
become prominently identified with the name of Khrush- 
chev. It was Khrushchev who had favored increasing grain 
production by development of the “new lands” in Siberia and 
Kazakhstan and by amalgamation of collective farms into 
“farm cities” or agrogorods. Behind these maneuvers the in- 
fluence of Khrushchev, the new power behind the throne, 
was easily discernible. 

Although Malenkov retained the not insignificant posts of 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Electric Power Stations, 
he was supplanted as Premier that same day by Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, on nomination by Khrushchev. The new Premier 
was a Marshal of the Soviet Union but a “political” rather 
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than a professional military general. Numerous other high- 
level offices changed hands shortly, perhaps the most impor- 
tant being the appointment as Minister of Defense of Mar- 
shal Georgi K. Zhukov, who was thus recalled from the limbo 
to which Stalin had relegated him. Before long there were 
signs that Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov was also on his 
way out. 

This sensational shakeup appeared certain to affect the 
foreign policies of the Soviet Union. The intransigent 
Khrushchev, who on occasion had seemed to glory in a con- 
temptuous treatment of foreign diplomats, was hardly ex- 
pected to promote a conciliatory foreign policy; and although 
he was not Foreign Minister in title he was in deed, as was 
demonstrated on the visit to Yugoslavia which he and Bul- 
ganin undertook in May and June. Secondly, a policy deci- 
sion to reemphasize heavy industry was felt to have ominous 
connotations for the outside world, since this was the indis- 
pensable backbone of war potential. Finally, various official 
statements conceded that not only was the consumer-goods 
segment of the economy lagging, but also that the administra- 
tion was experiencing great difficulty in meeting the goals 
(set by the Five-Year Plan ending in 1955) for production 
of such significant heavy industries as coal, oil, iron, electric- 
ity, and cement. Widely publicized revelations concerning 
substandard agricultural output suggested serious internal 
economic weakness in the Soviet Union, which in turn was 
suspected as one of the causes for Moscow’s subsequent re- 
ductions of men under arms and its recurring disarmament 
proposals. It seemed evident that even so authoritarian a 
regime was finding it hard to finance the astronomical cost 
of modern armaments. 


2. THE RATIFICATION OF W.E.U. AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


Such a momentous shakeup of the top Soviet command 
evidently reflected a conviction among the governing powers 
in the Communist party Presidium that a domestic change of 
course was essential. Concurrently it had become evident that 
Soviet foreign policy would be obliged to take account of the 
rather unexpected rapidity with which the defunct European 
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Defense Community project had been replaced by a Western 
European Union (W.E.U.) providing for the rearmament of 
Western Germany as a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

The rejection by France of the European Defense Com- 
munity project in 1954 had been widely felt, in Mr. Dulles’ 
words, as a “‘shattering blow” to Western policies. Not the 
least of the questions it raised had to do with the future of 
United States policy toward Europe, since the United States, 
although not directly a party to the E.D.C. treaty, had none- 
theless identified itself with the concept. In December 1953 
Secretary Dulles had made his famous “‘agonizing reappraisal” 
statement in which he had warned in effect that nonconsum- 
mation of the plan would compel the United States to recon- 
sider whether it was worth while to continue stationing a 
portion of its armed forces in Europe. Six months later he 
had repeated the admonition, and Congress had ordered the 
denial of Mutual Security aid to any country not ratifying 
E.D.C. Thus the French action had not only blocked a hope- 
ful way out of European insecurity but had raised the spec- 
ter, never far in the background, of a renascence of American 
isolationism vis-a-vis Western Europe. 

The people of the German Federal Republic, meanwhile, 
had grown increasingly restive under the yoke of occupation 
and ever less willing to bear patiently the related stigmas of 
lack of sovereignty and the burden of foreign troops. All the 
admittedly great political skill of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer might fail to ward off disruptive unilateral German 
action. If the West could not give Germany that unity and 
status that Germans were coming to conceive as their just 
due, none could give positive assurance that they would not 
succumb to the blandishments of the Kremlin; for the Krem- 
lin could at will bestow upon them (albeit on its own selfish 
terms) the unity that most Germans desired. 

The Soviet aim was either to unify Germany on terms 
which would imply Communization of the whole country or, 
as second best alternative, to prevent the Federal Republic of 
West Germany from rearming and adding its strength to that 
of the NATO coalition. Accomplishment of either of these 
ends would obviously strike a serious blow at Western poli- 
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cies and strength. In view of the strength of German senti- 
ment for unity and the possibility of Russian exploitation, it 
was felt to have become imperative for the West to convince 
the West Germans that the Western allies were in fact doing 
all in their power to reunite Germany on a democratic basis. 
At the same time they had been obliged to devise alternative 
plans for bringing about the rearmament of the Federal Re- 
public on a controlled basis and within a European frame- 
work. 

It was against this background that the London and Paris 
conferences of September and October 1954 had revised and 
elaborated the Brussels Treaty of 1948 through a complex of 
agreements involving the enlargement of the Western Euro- 
pean Union and its integration into the machinery of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Under these arrangements, the armed 
occupation of West Germany was to be ended and that coun- 
try recognized as sovereign and admitted to NATO as well 
as W.E.U.; integration of the armed forces of NATO mem- 
bers was to be carried a step further under the authority of 
the Supreme Allied Commander; the duration of NATO 
commitments was to be extended without definite limit; and 
the reconstituted Brussels Treaty Council was to be empow- 
ered to fix ceilings for the contributions of national armed 
forces to NATO, which could be increased only by unani- 
mous consent. These agreements were truly unprecedented, 
not only because they involved a British commitment to 
maintain troops on the Continent, but also in the arms limi- 
tations and controls accepted by all the members of the pro- 
jected Western European Union. 

Protocols implementing these agreements were signed at 
Paris on October 23, 1954, and scarcely more than two 
months later the French took the first step toward ratification 
through affirmative decisions by the National Assembly on 
December 28-30. The year 1955 opened, therefore, in an 
atmosphere of hope that could hardly have been expected a 
few months earlier. The other ratifications followed rapidly, 


1For details see The United States in World Affairs, 1954, pp. 150-183; also 
the account published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Britain 
in Western Europe (London, 1956). 
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so that before the year was half over, on May 5, the complex 
of W.E.U. and related treaties could enter into force. 


The Saar 


Differences between France and Germany over the disposi- 
tion of the Saar territory had nearly wrecked the W.E.U. 
negotiations, just as they had troubled Franco-German rela- 
tions for decades past. The prize of the Saar was not merely 
a million German-speaking people nor one thousand square 
miles, but an annual output, in 1955, of three million tons 
of steel and 17.5 million tons of coal, all of which the French 
considered vitally important in maintaining their position in 
the heavy industry race with West Germany. After 1945 the 
French, without annexing the territory outright, had estab- 
lished thoroughgoing economic controls over it, and they 
had refused even to sign the W.E.U. agreements until a Saar 
settlement had been reached. The Germans wanted the Saar 
but they wanted sovereignty more, and thus in October 1954 
Dr. Adenauer had reluctantly acquiesced in an arrangement 
by which the area would be represented by a W.E.U. com- 
missioner pending gradual equalization of French and Ger- 
man economic positions there and the holding of a plebiscite 
to determine the Saarlanders’ acceptance of the new regime. 

This agreement had made no provision for the eventuality 
that actually happened—the rejection of the Statute by the 
Saar population. After a three-month period of vituperative 
and often violent campaigning, the plebiscite was held on 
October 23, 1955, and the voters favoring union with Ger- 
many rather than the acceptance of an international status 
defeated the Statute by two to one. Nothing remained but to 
make a fresh attempt at resolving the issue by direct negoti- 
ations between France and Germany, which were not resumed 
until 1956. But at least the controversy had not prevented 
ratification of W.E.U. as had earlier been feared.? 


Soviet Opposition to the Paris Agreements 


It was to be expected that the Soviet Union would inter- 
pose all manner of objections and tantalizing offers in an 


2For details see “Le Probléme sarrois,” Chronique de politique étrangére, 
v. IX (September 1956), pp. 605-733; also Europa Archiv, v. XI (August 5, 
1956), Pp. 9049-9060. 
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effort to obstruct the ratification of the London-Paris treaties 
and thus prevent establishment of W.E.U. and Germany’s 
rearmament and entry into NATO. Soviet hints at possible 


recognition and opening of diplomatic relations with the 


German Federal Republic were warded off by Chancellor 
Adenauer, and invitations to visit Moscow were declined 
until September, after W.E.U. was safely established and the 


“summit” meeting had adjourned. On January 25, the Pre- 


4 


sidium of the Supreme Soviet ended the state of war with 
Germany, paralleling action which the Western countries 
had taken in 1951. This was followed within two months by 
the various Eastern European satellite governments, acting 
individually if not independently. Although such action had 
obvious propagandistic motivations, it would have an effect 
on those elements in Germany who were inclined to trust the 
purity of Soviet intentions and believed in the possibility of 
a true accommodation with the U.S.S.R. Concurrently, there 
were threats from Soviet sources that German rearmament 
would be the prelude to a new world war and that Germany’s 
rearmament and entry into NATO would preclude its even- 
tual reunification; but these appear to have been influential 
mainly with those who were already predisposed to favor 
Soviet policy. The time-worn threats were insufficiently per- 
suasive, and the Adenauer coalition overrode them. 

Soviet sources also urged periodically the immediate con- 
vocation of a Big Four conference of heads of governments 
such as had been discussed intermittently for two years. Mos- 
cow’s obvious hope was to convene this meeting before 
W.E.U. was ratified and, by promising to discuss German 
unification and European security, to hold out the hope, al- 
ways cherished in some Western quarters, that the U.S.S.R. 
would finally permit a new and acceptable settlement. The 
ruse by this time was too obvious. Prime Minister Sir Win- 
ston Churchill had stated flatly on January 12 that although 
a Big Four conference was desirable, its convening must fol- 
low rather than precede W.E.U. ratification; and his senti- 
ments had been echoed by Foreign Secretary Sir Anthony 
Eden and President Eisenhower. Nevertheless the Russian 
offers proved attractive to at least two dissenters from the 
course events were taking. Erich Ollenhauer, leader of the 
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West German Social Democrats, persisted in demanding a 
Big Four meeting before ratification, and so did Aneurin 
Bevan and one hundred of his left-wing Laborite supporters 
in the British House of Commons. 


Anglo-American Support 


Within the French Cabinet and Parliament there also ap- 
peared to be a considerable number who might wish to in- 
vestigate the Russian offer before acting. Prime Minister 
Churchill found it necessary to state pointedly on January 5 
in a letter to Premier Pierre Mendés-France that, although 
he could sympathize with the latter’s trying domestic political 
situation, the British were ‘‘whole-heartedly resolved that 
there shall be no meeting or invitation in any circumstances 
... until the London-Paris Agreements have been ratified by 
all the signatories.” In this view the United States concurred, 
and Sir Winston continued that he might be forced to em- 
brace the policy of “the empty chair” by going ahead without 
France if the latter delayed ratification. He further expressed 
the “fear that an indefinite process of delay may well lead to 
the adoption of other solutions which are certainly being 
studied on both sides of the Atlantic. . . . I should feel the 
utmost sorrow to see [France] isolated and losing her influ- 
ence with the rest of the free world.” 

Pressure was also applied by President Eisenhower in let- 
ters dated March 10 to the Prime Ministers of Germany, 
France, Britain, Italy, and the Benelux countries, the seven 
participants in the expanded W.E.U. He restated the faith of 
the United States in W.E.U. and NATO; he reaffirmed this 
country’s active support of the various NATO organs, and its 
undertaking to continue to maintain in Europe “such units 
of its armed forces as may be necessary and appropriate to 
contribute its fair share of the forces needed for the joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area,” as well as the United 
States policy of regarding the North Atlantic Treaty as being 
of indefinite duration: * 


“The United States calls attention to the fact that for it to cease 
to be a party to the North Atlantic Treaty would appear quite 
contrary to our security interests when there is established on the 
8 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 83-86. 
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Continent of Europe the solid core of unity which the Paris 
Agreements will provide.” 


This represented a reaffirmation of intentions expressed ear- 
lier with regard to E.D.C. In response to these and other 
arguments, the French legislative action on ratification was 
completed on March 27. 

On May 5 an historic event took place: the formal deposit 
of ratifications by all the fifteen states concerned in W.E.U., 
NATO, or both.* Thus, only three days less than ten years 
after German defeat in World War II, the occupation came 
formally to an end, occupation troops of the Western powers 
became “‘security forces,” allied High Commissioners became 
Ambassadors, and the German Federal Republic was recog- 
nized as a sovereign state. 


Reaction in Bonn and Moscow 


Anticlimactically, there was little of the popular rejoicing 
in Germany that one might have anticipated on the occasion 
of such a significant event. Conforming to the workaday at- 
mosphere, W.E.U. was constituted and Germany admitted to 
NATO on May 6, and on May 7 the Council of the newborn 
Western European Union met in Paris and proceeded to 
elect officers, create subordinate bodies, and begin the long- 
range tasks of coordination with NATO and with the Coun- 
cil of Europe. This was the end of one epoch and the start 
of another. It represented a clear defeat for that phase of 
Soviet strategy which for years had been directed at prevent- 
ing Germany from rearming and entering NATO. The diplo- 
macy of the West had demonstrated its ingenuity and tenacity 
and thus had gained at least one major victory in the Cold 
War. 

The Kremlin welcomed the new state of affairs with char- 
acteristic ill grace, and on May 7 the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
made good its earlier threats by announcing the decision of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet to abrogate the treaties 
of 1942 with Britain and 1944 with France. These treaties 
had provided for cooperation against Hitlerite Germany, a 
pledge not to make a separate peace, a twenty-year guarantee 


4Some of the pertinent documents will be found ibid., pp. 97-107. 
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of mutual assistance in case of renewed German aggression, 
and the undertaking (which the U.S.S.R. had long claimed 
was violated by the conclusion of the North Atlantic Treaty) 
not to conclude any alliance aimed at the other party. The 
two treaties had long been effectively outmoded by events, 
but the Soviet action was a sharp reminder of the seriousness 
with which Moscow regarded the new Western moves. 


Effects on NATO 


The reconstitution of Western European Union was re- 
garded by some as a retrogressive step, for the relevant treaties 
gave it little of the supranational authority which had distin- 
guished the E.D.C. idea. W.E.U. was primarily a subdivision 
of NATO, and as such a military arrangement; although not 
precluded from engaging in political, economic, and cultural 
activities, these would for the present necessarily be minor. 
The European Coal and Steel Community remained the only 
example of truly supranational economic integration on the 
Continent. 

With the adoption of W.E.U., however, NATO could look 
forward to stabilization and increased strength. This arose 
not only from the prospective German contribution of twelve 
divisions, but also from Anglo-American pledges of con- 
tinued aid and, more importantly, from the newly granted 
centralized NATO authority over troops on the Continent. 
Encouraged by these developments, General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, NATO’s Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, 
voiced the opinion that NATO had worked “reasonably well” 
through its first five years and that, with the accession of the 
projected German contingent, it would be able to meet suc- 
cessfully any aggression.® He also observed, however, that it 
would be three to four years before German troops were 
ready, and he warned his countrymen that “an alliance is a 
very difficult thing to make function. None has ever func- 
tioned successfully in all of history in time of peace.” 

General Gruenther’s careful avoidance of overoptimism 
might have been the theme for the year in NATO. There 
was encouragement in assurances given by the Supreme Com- 


5 Speech of September 28, 1955; text in Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 
(October 17, 1955), pp. 609-613. 
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mander and by NATO’s annual survey that in case of Rus- 
sian attack, every inch of West Germany would be defended; 
there would be no immediate falling back to the Rhine. Fur- 
thermore, an agreement was negotiated with NATO coun- 
tries ® by which the United States would release to the organ- 
ization such atomic information as it thought desirable con- 
cerning development of defense plans, training of personnel 
in use of and defense against atomic weapons, and the evalu- 
ation of atomic capabilities of potential enemies. This action 
by the United States was carefully predicated upon reciproc- 
ity, agreement to its terms by all NATO members (which had 
not occurred by the end of the year), and adoption of rigid 
security measures. The United States would transfer no 
atomic weapons or raw materials for making them; this agree- 
ment was solely for exchange of the stipulated types of infor- 
mation. 

Yet there were also negative developments from the view- 
point of Western unity and strength. Military manpower re- 
ductions took place in the United States and the United 
Kingdom, as national and NATO stress was laid increasingly 
on atomic airpower—although it was claimed this did not 
necessarily involve a diminution of combat effectiveness avail- 
able to NATO. France removed more troops from the Con- 
tinent and sent them to deal with rebellion in North Africa. 
Germany's military build-up began most slowly. Nationalis- 
tic forces in Iceland clamored for withdrawal of United States 
troops stationed there. Greece, angry with Britain over the 
Cyprus conflict, refused to participate in NATO’s autumn 
maneuvers in the Mediterranean. Defense expenditures by 
the European members of the alliance remained in 1955 at 
something less than $10.4 billion, which was neither mark- 
edly different from 1954 nor from predictions for 1956. None 
of these facts alone was of fatal significance, but collectively 
they were disquieting to many observers. 

There were recurring suggestions in 1955 that NATO, 
though generally successful in its military efforts, should 
broaden its horizons (as authorized by Article 2 of the basic 


6 Approved by President Eisenhower April 13, 1955, acting under authority of 
Section 123 of Public Law 703, 83d Cong., the Atomic Energy Act of 1954; see 
ibid., v. 32 (April 25, 1955), pp- 686-689. 
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treaty) in political and economic affairs. As Lester B. Pearson, 


Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, had earlier 
remarked: 7? 


“Security is a commodity produced as much, indeed, possibly 
more by economic well-being as by military preparedness. . . . 
Security is also produced when men know that other men share 
and understand their basic beliefs.” 


It appeared that this view, which had been endorsed in 1952 
by a NATO Council committee, was in 1955 meeting in- 
creased acceptance, and that through its implementation the 
organization might contribute to the evolution of what Paul- 
Henri Spaak had once referred to as “the commonwealth of 
Atlantic powers.” Thus such proposals were renewed in a 
propitious atmosphere, though later developments were to 
cast doubt on the rapidity with which they would be realized. 


German Rearmament 


German membership in NATO would be of little military 
significance until rearmament had taken place, and although 
early forecasts had envisaged completion of this task within 
two or three years, before 1955 was out a five-year estimate 
appeared more realistic. The Adenauer coalition first secured 
the passage of a “Volunteers Bill’ permitting the government 
to accept 6,000 volunteers as an army nucleus. This was fol- 
lowed later in the year by a “Soldiers Act” providing perma- 
nent legislation. Under its terms some 150,000 men would be 
expected to commence training early in 1956, followed eight- 
een months later by another 250,000; hope was expressed 
that the whole army would be manned and trained by Janu- 
ary 1959. The 80,000 air force and 20,000 navy personnel 
presumably would not be ready for yet another year after 
that. The new army’s first general officers were appointed on 
November 10, and two days later six noncommissioned ofh- 
cers and ninety-five men were sworn in. Apprehensive his- 
torians noted that almost precisely thirty-seven years before 
these events, another German army had given up in defeat, 
7 Quoted by Norman J. Padelford, “Political Cooperation in the North Atlan- 


tic Community,” International Organization, v. 9 (August 1955), p. 357- This 


whole article presents a persuasive case for nonmilitary expansion of NATO's 
interests. 
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only to rise again and overrun Europe a second time. This 
time, however, the size of the armed forces would be limited 
to 500,000, including very minor air and naval forces; the 
Germans themselves seemed determined that civilian suprem- 
acy should be maintained; and by the terms of the W.E.U. 
settlement, Germany was denied “ABC weapons’’—atomic, 
bacteriological, and chemical. If the French had had their 
way, there would have been created a supranational pool in 
control of W.E.U. arms production, but this was generally 
unacceptable and was watered down to the creation of a com- 
mittee to encourage standardization of arms production and 
procurement within W.E.U. and NATO. 


The Warsaw Alliance 


To underline its repeated warnings against consummation 
of W.E.U., the Soviet Union on November 29-December 2, 
1954, had convened a conference in Moscow at which, to- 
gether with its satellites, it had threatened countermoves if 
the West went ahead with its plans. Such warnings were in- 
tensified in 1955. On February 8, coincidentally with the 
Supreme Soviet session at which Premier Malenkov resigned, 
Foreign Minister Molotov, in a speech bristling with threats 
against the West, reiterated the theme and announced that 
ratification of W.E.U. would impel the Soviet Union and its 
East European satellites to band together for mutual protec- 
tion. On March 21 a Foreign Office communiqué disclosed 
that a meeting had just concluded at which representatives of 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania, joined by a Chi- 
nese Communist observer, had agreed on the principles of a 
treaty of friendship and the creation of a unified military 
command “which will be created in the event of the ratifica- 
tion of the Paris agreements, with the aim of ensuring the 
security of these states and in the interests of the mainte- 
nance of peace in Europe.” It was presumably no mere coin- 
cidence that this information was released at the time when 
the French Council of the Republic was considering ratifica- 
tion of the W.E.U. agreements; this was only one of several 
occasions on which such intimations were issued. 

Confronted with the deposit of ratifications and actual for- 
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mation of Western European Union on May 5, Moscow not 
only denounced its treaties with France and the United King- 
dom but announced that on May 11 a conference would be 
convened in Warsaw to implement the decision of March 21. 
Referring to the ratification of the Paris treaties, Premier 
Bulganin on May 10 welcomed the projected Warsaw con- 
ference with the standard remarks that ““The peace-loving 
states of Europe cannot be indifferent to such a state of affairs. 
In the situation that has developed, the united efforts of our 
states are required . . .” The Moscow radio agreed that 
“peace-loving countries cannot fail to take into account the 
serious danger created by the revival of a revanchist West 
German army.” 

When the Warsaw talks opened on May 11, Premier Bul- 
ganin, alleging that ‘““West Germany is being turned into a 
bridgehead for the deployment of large aggressive forces,” 
proposed the formation of a new defensive alliance of the 
type authorized by Article 51 of the U.N. Charter. Not only 
the eight states represented at Warsaw (these being the same 
eight referred to in the March 21 communiqué) but all 
others would be free to join in this treaty, which would dem- 
onstrate “the defensive character of the organization that 
will be created. . . .” The Soviet Union, he averred, was 
forced into this reaction by hostile moves, and “the resources 
that we are now forced to spend for military purposes we 
would prefer to spend on peaceful needs, on the improve- 
ment of the material well-being of our people... . But... 
under these circumstances we are bound to take retaliatory 
measures. .. .” § 

The actual “negotiation” of the Warsaw Treaty was brief, 
and on May 14 signatures were duly appended. Inasmuch as 
the whole procedure was in large measure a countermove to 
W.E.U. and the North Atlantic Treaty, it is not surprising 
that the NATO model was rather closely followed, even to 
great similarity of wording. The new treaty of ‘friendship, 
collaboration, and mutual assistance’’ bound its signatories to 
denial of the use of force in international dealings, and to 


8 Partial text in New York Times, May 12, 1955. This speech is an excellent 
example of the standard Soviet thesis that hostile encirclement by the West 
forced the Soviet Union into self-defensive actions. 
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mutual consultation, peaceful settlement of disputes and 
nonintervention in domestic affairs of other nations. A joint 
military command was created, to be headed by Soviet Mar- 
shal and Deputy Defense Minister Ivan S. Konev with head- 
quarters in Moscow; armed forces from all the signatories, 
except East Germany for the time being, would be placed 
under his command. Article 4 stipulated that in the event of 
armed aggression in Europe against one of the parties, each 
of the others, acting in pursuance of the U.N. Charter au- 
thorization of individual and collective self-defense, ‘will 
afford to the state or states which are the objects of such 
aggression immediate assistance, individually and in agree- 
ment with other states, party to the pact, with all means 
which appear necessary, including the use of armed forces.” 
The treaty was open to signature by other states, “‘irrespec- 
tive of their social or Governmental regime, who declare 
their readiness to abide by the terms of this treaty,” and 
would be effective for a minimum period of twenty years, 
although it would lapse immediately upon conclusion of a 
general European collective security arrangement.® The 
treaty would enter into force upon deposit of all ratifications, 
which actually was consummated on June 5. As spokesman 
of the Communist Chinese government, General Peng Teh- 
huai, its Defense Minister and Deputy Premier, stressed the 
indivisibility of peace in Europe and Asia and said his gov- 
ernment pledged “all its strength” to the Warsaw alliance. 
Here the confluence of certain by no means unrelated 
events may be observed. On May 14, following the signature 
of the Warsaw alliance, Foreign Minister Molotov at once 
/ emplaned for Vienna where, on the following day, the Aus- 
trian State Treaty was signed by representatives of the Big 
Four. Also, on May 15, the Soviet Government accepted the 
invitation jointly extended by the United States, Britain, and 
France to attend a meeting of heads of government of the 
Big Four powers. The Western Big Three had kept their 
word not to engage in top-level European security talks until 
Western European Union had become a reality, but now that 
it had, and the Austrian Treaty had finally been signed, they 


9 Text ibid., May 15, 1955; also in American Journal of International Law 
Supplement, v. 49 (October 1955), Pp. 194-199. 
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were prepared to move on to the “summit” meeting, in the 
hope of still greater achievement. 

The negotiation of W.E.U. had inflicted upon the Soviet 
Union diplomatic and prestige losses which it attempted to 
recoup in the Warsaw alliance, but the West could afford to” 
recognize this as primarily a gesture, since satellite armies 
were already in any case controllable from Moscow. The 
U.S.S.R. had, however, established an effective diplomatic 
position in which it could offer to demolish its “Iron Curtain 
NATO” on condition that the West would agree to dis- 
mantle NATO proper. Furthermore, although the conclu- 
sion of the Austrian treaty deprived the U.S.S.R. of its right 
to maintain those troops in Hungary and Rumania which 
ostensibly guarded lines of communication from Russia to 
Austria, the Warsaw Treaty and its provision for a unified 
East European military command under Soviet control laid 
the groundwork for retention of these troops on another pre- 
text and with the ostensible consent of the Hungarian and 
Rumanian governments. 


Satellite Coordination 


The joint military venture was to have an economic paral- 
lel. Among other things, the Warsaw Treaty had provided for 
an East-bloc Political Consultative Committee; this was actu- 
ally established on June 4 with the stated motive of coordi- 
nating the policies and activities of the Communist states of 
Eastern Europe. To this there were at least two aspects. One 
possibility, still not clarified at the year’s end, was that a re- 
placement was being developed for the Cominform, through 
which the Soviet Communist party had long dominated its 
counterparts in the satellite states even though it had evi- 
dently been forced to handle the Chinese Communists with 
a velvet touch lest their potentially immense power be di- 
verted along a Titoist path of “nationalist deviation.” 

The other function of the new Committee was fundamen- 
tally economic: to coordinate the satellites’ five-year develop- 
ment plans with each other and with Moscow’s. This could 
be a continuation of the activity of the Council of Economic 
Mutual Assistance which Foreign Minister Molotov had set 
up in January 1949 as an Eastern counterpoise to the Mar- 
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shall Plan and O.E.E.C. The East German Communist leader, 
Walter Ulbricht, announced definitely (June 4) that the new 
Committee would serve as a coordinating agent for the vari- 
ous five-year plans, and events of the year supported his asser- 
tion. Thus on November 18 Hungary announced a new five- 
year plan to commence in 1956 and to be coordinated with 
those of the U.S.S.R. and the satellites. It scheduled a 31 per- 
cent increase in industrial investment and the allocation of 
nearly 47 percent of all projected investment to heavy indus- 
try. A month later (December 16) Czechoslovakia announced 
its second five-year plan, also to start in 1956, anticipating an 
increase of about 50 percent in heavy industrial production. 
Correspondingly, a Rumanian statement of December 28 an- 
nounced new goals to be attained by 1960, although in this 
instance industry was to be subordinated to stress on sociali- 
zation of agriculture. In others of the satellites as well, in- 
creased Soviet-bloc integration was coupled with a predomi- 
nance of heavy over consumer goods production. The Coun- 
cil of Economic Mutual Aid met in Budapest near the end of 
the year, and at its close Pravda chronicled (December 193) 
agreement on harmonization of the satellite economies and 
trade with one another and with the sixth Soviet five-year 
plan, which also would start in 1956. The signs were clearly 
pointing toward intensified politico-economic collaboration 
in the Communist empire. 

Given the intensification of the Soviet and satellite drive 
for increased industrial and agricultural production and the 
consequent need for manpower, it is perhaps not surprising 
that during 1955 there appeared indications of labor short- 
ages of a sort that perhaps could be alleviated only by the 
release of men from military service. Action toward this end 
may have been motivated not only by economy but also by 
the same considerations which impelled the United States to 
adopt its “new look’: under modern conditions of nuclear 
warfare, massed field armies no longer possess their former 
utility. It was therefore noteworthy that a wave of reductions 
of men under arms swept the Communist countries in the 
latter part of 1955. Thus on August 12 the U.S.S.R. an- 
nounced a decrease of 640,000 to be accomplished by the end 
of the year, and within six weeks the satellites followed suit: 
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Albania, 9,000; Bulgaria, 18,000; Czechoslovakia, 34,000; 
Hungary, 20,000; Poland, 47,000; and Rumania, 40,000. The 
total reductions announced by the Eastern bloc therefore 
amounted to 808,000. 

Despite the Kremlin’s attribution of such action to the re- 
laxation of international tensions and to its peace-loving con- 
cern for disarmament and human welfare, one could sympa- 
thize with the wry American comment that the security of the 
United States would have been better served by keeping the 
men in uniform than by diverting them to production of 
the sinews of war. It was certainly open to question whether 
the combat effectiveness of the Communist bloc armed forces 
was reduced proportionately to the numbers of men released 
to industrial and agricultural employment. In any case, the 
total of Communist armed forces outside the Far East still 
amounted to the massive figure of 6.5 to 7 million men, 
which could scarcely be reconciled with any thought of seri- 
ous reduction of Soviet armed strength. To this were added 
during the year disquieting but authoritative reports of So- 
viet construction of thousands of supersonic fighter planes, 
and of improved medium and heavy bombers. In November 
came a confirmed report of the most powerful nuclear ex- 
plosion thus far carried out in the Soviet test series, with a 
yield estimated at two to four megatons, but possibly as high 
as fifteen. On December 15 the U.S. Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, stated flatly that the Soviet 
Navy was now certainly the second largest in the world, and 
growing fast. Announced reductions in men under arms, 
even if factually accurate, lost much of their intended signifi- 
cance when assessed against the background of such develop- 
ments. The Soviet Union might yield on the conclusion of 
an Austrian treaty, and might adopt a conciliatory mien at 
the summit conference, but no informed person could be- 
lieve that it was beating its swords into plowshares. 


3. THE AUSTRIAN STATE TREATY 
Negotiation 


Another positive achievement of the diplomatic year was 
the signature and ratification of the Austrian State Treaty. 
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This event had been impatiently awaited by the Austrian 
people, whose life under occupation dated from the Hitler- 
engineered Anschluss of March 13, 1938; the treaty therefore 
represented a deliverance for which many had longed over a 
period of seventeen years. Conclusion of the negotiations was 
also a relief to dozens of weary foreign ministers, ambassa- 
dors, and deputies who had struggled over the terms of a 
treaty since 1946. When Secretary Dulles on May 17 rendered 
a radio-TV report to the nation he remarked that it had re- 
quired 379 meetings with the Russians on various levels 
before final agreement was reached. No one knows the num- 
ber of man-hours thus expended, but the Austrian settlement 
must certainly be one of the most thoroughly negotiated 
treaties on record. 

Time and again it appeared that a meeting of the minds 
had almost been reached, at which point another Soviet de- 
mand would be injected and the round of negotiations would 
start again. In 1954 the Kremlin had refused to sign a treaty 
even when the Big Three offered to do so on terms provided 
in the Kremlin’s own draft. At one time Moscow would make 
signature contingent upon settlement of the Trieste issue, at 
another upon conclusion of a German peace treaty, or on 
acceptance of Austrian obligations not to enter a potentially 
anti-Russian alliance and not to permit stationing of foreign 
troops on Austrian soil. Whatever the pretext, the Russians 
had been determined to keep their occupation forces in Aus- 
tria, and incidentally to justify retention of “line-of-commu- 
nications” guard forces in Hungary and Rumania. There was 
great economic value in the ability to exploit Austrian indus- 
try, as well as strategic interest in maintaining another mili- 
tary outpost in central Europe. 

The reasons for the sudden about-face of the Russians and 
agreement to the treaty are in some degree obscure, but some 
suggestions may be offered. Secretary Dulles proposed one in 
his radio-TV report of May 17: “. . . high moral principles 

. are going to prevail.” Just as there are in well-ordered 
domestic communities people who chafe under established 
rules but find it unprofitable to contend against them, he 
suggested, so the Russians might have come to the conclusion 
that, much as they disliked the Western Big Three’s diplo- 
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matic rules, they must come to terms with them. Others, less 
impressed with the impact of moral concepts on the Kremlin, 
regarded Moscow’s yielding on the Austrian question as a 
last-ditch attempt to forestall ratification of W.E.U. and a 
rearmed Germany’s entrance into NATO. Alternatively, if 
it was already too late to block W.E.U., it might yet be feasi- 
ble, by dangling an Austrian precedent before German eyes, 
to stimulate increasing German reluctance to rearm within 
NATO. Soviet spokesmen on various occasions were at pains 
to imply that a German settlement could be reached if Ger- 
many were to be neutralized as Austria had been. Indeed the 
Russians had been clearly apprehensive lest Austria, like 
West Germany, should become a potentially hostile military 
base. 

If the negotiations carried on over the past decade had 
moved like a glacier, those of 1955 could be likened to an 
avalanche. Obviously Soviet diplomats could act expeditiously 
when they wanted to. The final phase opened on February 
8 with the speech of Foreign Minister Molotov to the Su- 
preme Soviet, in which he paid his customary respects to the 
Western capitalistic countries and their “aggressive circles” 
which allegedly threatened to unleash hydrogen warfare on 
suffering humanity. Actually, Molotov asserted, in such an 
eventuality “... it will be that rotten social system with its 
imperialist basis soaked in blood, which is moribund and 
being denounced for its aggressiveness, and being rejected 
because of exploitation of the working people and oppressed 
peoples, that will perish.” Having by these amenities again 
justified his membership in the “hate the capitalists” club, 
he proceeded to intimate that an Austrian settlement could 
be achieved on the basis of prohibitions against that coun- 
try’s joining alliances or permitting foreign bases on her soil. 
Reversing the recent Soviet line, he seemed to be hinting that 
the U.S.S.R. would not insist on a German peace treaty as 
condition precedent to withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Austria. 

Within the next month Molotov again implied, in con- 
versations with the Austrian ambassador, that the German 
question was not paramount, and that an Austrian treaty 
might be concluded if Anschluss (i.e., German-Austrian un- 
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ion) were forbidden and assurances were conveyed that Aus- 
tria would never become a hostile military base. Molotov 
would clearly have preferred bilateral Austro-Russian talks 
to achieve these ends, but the Austrians and the Western 
Three stood firmly for Big Four negotiations, with Austrian 
representatives sitting in. Chancellor Julius Raab did visit 
Moscow independently from April 11 to 15 to obtain clarifi- 
cation of the new Soviet position, but informed the Three 
fully on his activities. The Austro-Russian negotiations in 
Moscow lasted from April 12 to 15, at the end of which a 
communiqué was released 1° which indicated that the Rus- 
sians had indeed made major concessions and that the states 
concerned could proceed at once to the final signature of the 
long-awaited treaty. Chancellor Raab and his aides returned 
in triumph to a jubilant Vienna, but the news was greeted 
with cautious reserve in the Western capitals, where diplo- 
mats were concerned lest there be some fine print in the new 
Soviet offer that might not withstand close scrutiny. Secretary 
Dulles was wary and yet optimistic: “All the facts are not yet 
known, ... but... it seems that the Western nations are 
beginning to reap the first fruits of a policy of patient firm- 
ness.” 

Shortly thereafter (April 19) a new Soviet note to the Big 
Three suggested a conference in Vienna “in the nearest fu- 
ture” for the conclusion of the State Treaty; to this the reply 
was to welcome the Russian approach and to suggest that the 
Big Four’s ambassadors meet on May 2 to accomplish the 
necessary preliminaries, after which the four Foreign Minis- 
ters would sign the treaty. Arrangements were made on this 
basis. Ambassadorial negotiations followed, and after several 
sessions, some of them stormy, agreement was reached so that 
the Foreign Ministers could come to Vienna for the final 
signature on May 15. This ceremony disposed of, ratifications 
proceeded apace; President Eisenhower signed the United 
States instrument on June 24. On July 27 the French ratifica- 
tion was deposited in Moscow, and since this was the last one, 
the treaty entered into force on that date. Austria was again 
a sovereign nation. 


10 Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 119-121. 
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Provisions of the Treaty 


The “State Treaty for the Reestablishment of an Inde- 
pendent and Democratic Austria,” as signed on May 15, gave 
rise to unbounded joy and a ringing of church bells all over 
the country, but clearly the Austrians’ jubilee was purchased 
at a price. Austria had been technically a liberated rather 
than a defeated country, and at the eleventh hour the Rus- 
sians had been dissuaded from a clause imputing to Austria 
partial guilt for World War II. Furthermore, the Big Three 
had long since renounced reparations payments from Austria. 
Nevertheless, the disposition of the country’s economy vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union bore unmistakable traces of the ‘to the 
victors belong the spoils’ psychology. The Austrians were 
understandably elated at the prospect of once again becom- 
ing sovereign and independent, but it would be years before 
they had discharged the Russians’ bill for evacuation. 

The political clauses of the treaty were reasonably clear." 
Austria was reestablished with the January 1, 1938 frontiers 
and the four powers undertook to respect its independence 
and territorial integrity. The old ghost of Anschluss which 
had agitated Europeans since 1918 was laid with a meticu- 
lously worded and inclusive prohibition of any sort of po- 
litical or economic union of Austria with Germany. The dan- 
ger of such a movement by now was surely minimal, but 
treaty stipulations to this effect might well dovetail with a 
presumed Russian desire for the eventual neutralization not 
only of Austria but also of Germany and Yugoslavia. Austria 
undertook to maintain a democratic government based on 
elections by secret ballot, with guarantees of the protection 
of civil and political rights of all citizens, particularly for the 
Slovene and Croat minorities, which received special indi- 
vidual recognition of their language and educational rights. 
Nazi organizations were prohibited in detail, and Austria was 
committed to extirpation of a wide variety of Nazi or other 
fascist influences. 


11 The treaty was referred to the U.S. Senate as Exec. G, 84th Cong., 1st Sess.; 
the text is reprinted ibid., pp. 127-156. See also Josef L. Kunz, “The State Treaty 
with Austria,” American Journal of International Law, v. 49 (October 1955), 
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The military clauses banned Austrian possession, manu- 
facture, or experimentation with a long list of weapons, and 
reserved to the Big Four the right to add such others as might 
be evolved from later development; any form of military co- 
operation with Germany was likewise banned. The draft 
treaty had included a limitation of 53,000 on the size of the 
future Austrian army, but the Soviet Union yielded on this 
point and the final treaty omitted any such restriction. Aus- 
trian prisoners of war, some hundreds of whom were still 
held by the Russians, would be returned as soon as possible. 
The Allied control machinery would be demobilized upon 
the treaty’s entry into force, and foreign troops withdrawn 
within ninety days thereafter ‘‘and in so far as possible not 
later than gist December 1955”; actually, the last ones left 
on October 14. The Soviet Union was to profit immensely 
economically from the treaty, but Article 21 stated flatly that 
no war reparations would be exacted from Austria. 

It was the economic clauses of the treaty that had given rise 
to particular difficulty of negotiation, and may in future 
cause difficulty of interpretation—in which, incidentally, no 
provision is made for submission to arbitration or to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. Rather, questions of treaty in- 
terpretation will in the first instance be submitted to the 
ambassadors in Vienna of the four powers, and failing deci- 
sion by them to three-man conciliation commissions consist- 
ing of one member designated by each party and a third 
selected by mutual agreement. 

Some of the economic clauses were simple and direct 
enough. Austrian property in Germany was to be returned 
to its owners; Austria waived all war claims against the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, or the Soviet 
Union; Austria promised to restore property seized since 
1938 for racial or religious reasons, and thus bound itself to 
make restoration or compensation to Jewish victims of Nazi 
legislation; the allied powers undertook to return Austrian 
property; Austria pledged most-favored-nation treatment to 
members of the United Nations wartime coalition, and na- 
tional treatment to them in Austria’s internal trade; and the 
Danube River was to be free and open on terms of equality 
to the goods and citizens of all nations. 
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Perhaps the heart of the treaty economically was its Article 
22, entitled “German assets in Austria”—not only because of 
the great financial obligation therein imposed on Austria, 
but also because the appropriate disposition of these assets 
had long posed one of the major obstacles to a settlement. 
This situation arose from the fact that in 1938 and thereafter 
the Nazi government had sponsored the expropriation or sale 
under duress of extremely large amounts of property owned 
by Jews and others. The restitution of this property to its 
rightful owners would have been difficult enough in any case, 
but confusion was compounded by the Anglo-American con- 
cession at the 1945 Potsdam Conference of a Russian right to 
acquisition of “German assets” in its zone of occupation in 
partial repayment of the war losses inflicted on Russia by 
Hitlerite Germany. In the years following Potsdam it had 
become apparent that the assets to which the Soviet Union 
now laid claim might amount in value to half of Austria’s 
industry. The obduracy of the Kremlin in these demands, 
and the Anglo-American refusal to yield to them, had been a 
major reason for the deadlock of the treaty negotiations. 

Article 22 made sweeping grants to the Soviet Union in 
this regard, providing that the U.S.S.R. should have thirty- 
year concessions for exploration and exploitation of sixty per- 
cent of the east Austrian petroleum fields, refineries with an- 
nual capacity of 420,000 tons of crude oil, plus most of the 
assets of the Danube Shipping Company; appended to this 
article were detailed lists of oil fields, refineries, buildings, 
ships, and other properties to be transferred to the Soviet 
Union. Some of the German assets were to be made over to 
Austria, but the latter undertook the obligation to pay $150,- 
000,000 to Russia within six years. Soviet possession of these 
businesses would not only give that country a firm foothold 
within the Austrian economy, but would allow it a political 
foothold in the country for many years to come. It was in this 
connection that the Soviet Union made certain real and sig- 
nificant concessions in the 1955 bargaining. They did not ap- 
pear on the face of the treaty itself, but were embodied in 
the Austro-Soviet “Memorandum” of April 15, 1955, agreed 
upon in Moscow by Foreign Minister Molotov and Chan- 
cellor Raab on the occasion of the latter’s visit. Under the 
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terms of Article 36 and Annex II, that Memorandum is made 
part of the treaty itself.'? 

Expanding upon a concession originally offered by the So- 
viet Government in 1954, the arrangement provided that in 
place of the payment of 150 million American dollars, Aus- 
tria might deliver an equivalent amount in goods, thus avoid- 
ing a serious foreign exchange difficulty. The U.S.S.R. gave 
up the oil exploitation and refinery concessions in return for 
the Austrian undertaking to deliver one million tons of 
crude oil annually—one-third of its 1954 production—for the 
next ten years. For an additional $2 million the Austrian 
properties of the Danube Shipping Company were to be re- 
turned. Under these conditions the “German assets” were 
returned to Austria, whose responsibility it necessarily be- 
came to unravel the tangled questions of individual legal 
ownership of the properties involved. However, the assets— 
oil fields, shipping, and all—remained Austrian, and Soviet 
enclaves on Austrian territory were avoided. The economic 
burden thus imposed was in the Austrian view infinitely to 
be preferred to indefinite Russian military and industrial 
occupation, which was the apparent alternative. 

Austria also agreed that, except for charitable, educational, 
or religious property transferred to it as former German as- 
sets, none would be returned to German juridical persons 
(i.e., corporations), and none would be returned to German 
natural persons (i.e., individuals) where the value exceeded 
260,000 schillings ($10,000). ‘The West German Federal Gov- 
ernment objected to this limitation, which it considered un- 
fair and detrimental to its citizens’ interests, but the Big 
Three rejected the protest, saying that by the Paris treaties 
of 1954 the Bonn government had agreed to accept whatever 
provisions the Austrian State Treaty might finally contain on 
this point. Austria furthermore agreed not to pass on to for- 
eign ownership those oil fields or oil exploration areas which 
had been initially earmarked for the Soviet Union. On their 
part, the United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
transferred to Austria all their property rights and claims in 
the former German assets. 

This, then, represented the economic price the Austrians 
12 Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 121-125. 
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had to pay in order to rid themselves of Soviet troops and 
overlordship of major segments of their economy. Austria 
would pay $150 million worth of goods, plus $2 million for 
the Danube Shipping Company; the ten million tons of crude 
oil to be delivered were worth about $170 million at current 
prices. In addition, it was estimated that in the preceding ten 
years the Soviet Union had taken some $290 million worth of 
oil from Austrian fields and had removed about $200 million 
worth of industrial equipment. Under these circumstances, 
the treaty provision that no “reparations” would be de- 
manded appeared a bitter jest. 


Austrian Neutralization 


Payment of a different type was also exacted in order to 
allay Soviet fears that Austria might join a NATO-type coalli- 
tion or allow foreign troops to be based on its soil. Austria 
must be neutralized as well as prevented from participating 
in a new Anschluss. The April 15 Molotov-Raab Memoran- 
dum imposed upon Austria the responsibility to “maintain 
permanent neutrality of the same type as that maintained by 
Switzerland.” This was accomplished by Austrian internal 
legislation, followed by diplomatic recognition of the new 
status; the State Treaty itself had no provision on neutrality. 
On October 26 the Austrian Parliament adopted a constitu- 
tional law (effective November 5), under which 


“(1) For the purpose of the inviolability of her territory, Aus- 
tria declares of her own free will her perpetual neutrality. Austria 
will maintain and defend this with all means at her disposal. 
(2) For the securing of this purpose in all future times Austria 
will not join any military alliances and will not permit the 
establishment of any foreign military bases on her territory.” 


At the request of the Austrian ambassador, Secretary Dulles 
on December 6 formally announced that “the Government 
of the United States has taken cognizance of this constitu- 
tional law and recognizes the perpetual neutrality of Austria 
as defined therein.” The French, British, and Soviet Govern- 
ments did likewise on the same date.!* The Government of 
Switzerland, being vitally interested in such matters by virtue 


18 Ibid., pp. 162-163. 
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of its historic and geographic position, on November 24 had 
already extended a hand across the mountains and formally 
recognized the permanent neutrality of Austria. 

Thus at very long last an Austrian State Treaty had be- 
come a reality. The Soviet Union had for many months been 
calling for a Big Four “meeting at the summit,” but had been 
put off with the argument that such a session would be pur- 
poseless until Soviet deeds showed a more conciliatory atti- 
tude than had been in evidence in past. Soviet deeds, at least 
as far as concerned Austria, were now a matter of record, and 
this objection to a summit meeting was thereby removed. 
Thus it was that when the Big Four Foreign Ministers met in 
Vienna for the signature of the Austrian Treaty, they agreed 
that the time had now come to start planning in earnest for 
what turned out to be the Geneva “summit conference” of 
mid-July. 


4. YUGOSLAVIA BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Ever since 1948, Yugoslavia’s President J. B. Tito had been 
walking the precarious slack-wire of noncommitment to East 
or West. In 1955 he continued that feat, despite alluring 
Muscovite attentions, at the same time carefully tending his 
relations with other states which refused to commit them- 
selves to either Moscow or Washington. Early in January 
Tito paid a state visit to Burma and at its conclusion joined 
with Premier U Nu in a communiqué (January 17) stressing 
their belief that the principle of coexistence was the only 
workable basis for peace. U Nu paid a return call on Tito 
five months later and was warmly welcomed in Belgrade 
(June 6); the cordiality with which the Burmese Premier was 
received was particularly noteworthy in that it considerably 
exceeded that displayed less than two weeks earlier toward 
Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

Yugoslavia’s most tumultuous reception was reserved, ap- 
propriately, for the outstanding advocate of nonalignment, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India, who visited Bel- 
grade from June go to July 7. As expected, the communiqué 
issued at the end of this visit stressed a “close identity of 
views” and praised “the policy of full independence pursued 
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by both countries, imbued with the principles of peaceful 
and active coexistence.” These goings-on were duly noted in 
the Western press, but were of distinctly less concern than 
the attempts of the Soviet Union to woo Tito back to his 
original ideological affiliation or, failing that, to restrain him 
from entering the Western orbit. 

Lest the idea get about that Tito had lost interest in those 
Marxist comrades with whom relations of recent years had 
been decidedly strained, several conciliatory actions were 
taken by the Belgrade government. Yugoslavia on January 5, 
announced a new trade agreement with the Soviet Union 
(replaced by an enlarged one on September 1), and on No- 
vember 15 one with Poland. Similar negotiations with Hun- 
gary began in September, broke down because of the allegedly 
unsatisfactory Hungarian offers of compensation for damages. 
suffered by rupture of commercial contracts at the time of 
the 1948 split, but in December were resumed on Yugoslav 
terms. On January 10 diplomatic relations had been estab- 
lished with Communist China, and late in November a Chi- 
nese trade mission arrived in Belgrade. Although none of 
these developments brought Tito back into the Kremlin’s 
inner circle, it was anticipated that there would be a marked 
increase in Yugoslav trade with Eastern Europe, and in any 
case they demonstrated that Tito had no inclination to antag- 
onize the Communist bloc unnecessarily. 

Greatest attention was directed to the state visit paid in 
late May to Belgrade by the highest-ranking Kremlin officials. 
Whereas for five years after the famous break of 1948 the 
Soviet attitude had been one of unrestrained hostility toward 
the Yugoslav apostate, since Stalin’s death in 1953 a marked 
softening had been detectable, and the Western world was 
alert to discover how far it would go and whether it would 
be reciprocated in Belgrade. Politically and strategically a 
recapture or neutralization of “deviationist’”’ Yugoslavia could 
be of the utmost value to the Soviet Union. Not only could 
the Soviet leaders repair the pride which had been so deeply 
wounded by Tito’s successful defiance, but Yugoslavia was 
the logical southern anchor of the chain of neutral states 
which the Kremlin was thought to be attempting to construct 
through Austria and Germany to the Baltic. Yugoslavia was. 
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also a key member of the Balkan pact with Greece and Tur- 
key, an organization by no means to Moscow’s liking. Each 
diplomatic move and possible implication was therefore scru- 
tinized in the West with utmost care. 

Upon his return from Burma in February, Tito had re- 
stated his policy of joining no bloc but maintaining friend- 
ship with all. Presumably inspired press accounts in Belgrade 
indicated that some admission of Soviet guilt for the 1948 
break must be forthcoming before “normalization” of Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations could occur. Moscow news stories took a 
considerably more tolerant line toward Tito than had pre- 
viously been customary, and Borba, the Yugoslav Communist 
party's official newspaper, did not deny that improvement of 
relations would be mutually advantageous. Great public in- 
terest was aroused when on May 13 IJzvestia announced that 
Premier Bulganin, Party Secretary Khrushchev, and other 
top Soviet officials (not including Molotov, whose name had 
been anathema to Tito since 1948) would visit Belgrade in 
the near future. President Tito acknowledged (May 15) that 
the Russians were coming and implied that the trip was 
undertaken on their initiative, but displayed his usual non- 
committal attitude: “One should not think that we are turn- 
ing our coats today—Yugoslavia wishes the best relations with 
the West, but we want also to have our hands free in order 
to work in the direction of relaxation of tension and im- 
provement of the outlook for peace.” While Moscow and 
Washington accused each other of trying to “pressure’’ Yugo- 
slavia into its own camp, Khrushchev averred (May 18) that 
Prime Minister Bulganin and he were going to Belgrade 
“with open hearts and pure souls.” 


The Khrushchev-Bulganin Mission 


Though the Kremlin delegation was officially headed by 
Premier Bulganin, it was his ostensible subordinate, Commu- 
nist party First Secretary Khrushchev, who was obviously 
holding the reins. Dual significance was attached to the pri- 
macy of the latter’s role: first, it gave the West an indication 
of the actual leadership status within the Soviet Government, 
and second, it tended to give the pilgrimage a Communist 
party rather than a governmental character. President Tito 
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had made clear his intent that this should be an intergovern- 
ment rather than interparty conclave, and Khrushchev’s con- 
trary approach may well have accounted for the noticeably 
cool reception extended to the visitors. 

The Soviet delegates had barely emerged from their plane 
at the Belgrade airport on May 26 when Khrushchev shook 
hands with Tito and at once launched into a prepared ad- 
dress to “Dear Comrade Tito” and leaders of the Yugoslav 
Government and Communist party. The delegation had 
come, he said, to promote fraternal development between the 
two nations, to contribute to a relaxation of tensions and 
strengthening of peace, and to consolidate political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural cooperation based on “principles of the 
peaceful coexistence of states, principles of equality, nonin- 
tervention and respect for sovereignty.”” He managed to keep 
a straight face while averring that “The desire of Yugoslavia 
to maintain relations with all states both in the West and in 
the East has met with complete understanding on our part.” 
In a fascinating mixture of self-abasement and disregard for 
historical fact, Khrushchev apologized for Tito’s expulsion 
from the Communist family seven years earlier: 


“We sincerely regret what happened and we ascribe without 
hesitation the aggravations to the provocative role that [Lav- 
renti P.] Beria, [Viktor S.-| Abakumov and others—recently ex- 
posed enemies of the people—played in the relations between 
Yugoslavia and the USSR.” 


Since this sometime head of the secret police and his deputy 
had been executed in 1953 and 1954 respectively, they were 
convenient whipping-boys. Stalin, who bore the most respon- 
sibility, was now dead and Molotov had been carefully left 
behind in Moscow. 

Since 1948, Khrushchev continued, the Soviet leaders had 
studied the accusations against Tito. ““The facts show that 
these materials were fabricated by the enemies of the people, 
detestable agents of imperialism who by deceptive methods 
pushed their way into the ranks of our party.” But fortu- 
nately this was all a thing of the past, and 


“for our part we are ready to do everything necessary to eliminate 
all obstacles standing in the way of complete normalization of 
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relations between our states, of the consolidation of friendly rela- 
tions between our peoples. . . . Long live friendship and close co- 
operation between the peoples of the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia!” 


This obsequious apology would surely have been more 
welcome to Tito had it not constituted so obvious an invita- 
tion to rejoin the Soviet camp. Tito’s problem now became 
to effect a rapprochement with the Soviet government with- 
out allowing Yugoslavia to be drawn back into a subordinate 
place in the imperial Communist system. His displeasure 
with the Soviet approach was manifest. Declared Borba, ‘“‘Our 
policy is against links with any ideological bloc’; Tito him- 
self had often said as much, but now the Russians had seized 
the initiative in trying to reconstruct the old pre-1948 Com- 
inform bloc. The New York Times described the situation 
more colorfully (May 29): “Having stood up to the bear’s 
growls, [Tito’s] problem now seemed to be to survive the 
bear’s hug.” 

Consultation between the Soviet and Yugoslav leaders pro- 
ceeded in Belgrade and on Brioni, the Adriatic island often 
employed by Marshal Tito for entertainment of distinguished 
visitors, until the signature on June 2 of a final communiqué. 
After the customary nods toward friendship, mutual under- 
standing, “normalization” and “promotion of cooperation,” 
the two delegations subscribed to a joint statement of guid- 
ing principles: indivisibility of peace, regard for sovereignty 
and independence, “development of peaceful coexistence 
among nations regardless of ideological differences or differ- 
ences of social order,” noninterference in internal affairs of 
other nations, economic cooperation and assistance for un- 
derdeveloped areas, condemnation of propaganda and aggres- 
sion, and a “recognition that the policy of military blocs in- 
creases international tension, undermines confidence among 
nations, and augments the danger of war.” (This presumably 
disposed of rumors as to possible Yugoslav association with 
NATO.) The “role and authority” of the United Nations 
should be strengthened, the statement continued, notably by 
the representation of Communist China and admission of 
others who meet the requirements. Further efforts should be 
made in the direction of arms reduction and toward “‘prohi- 
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bition of atomic weapons, the establishment of a general sys- 
tem of collective security, including a European system of 
collective security based on a treaty, and the use of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes.” 

Some of these sentiments were predictable, but from the 
Western viewpoint interest focused on the admission that 
“in recent years . . . mutual relations have been greatly dis- 
turbed” and on the correlative resolve “to conduct their fu- 
ture relations in a spirit of friendly cooperation and on the 
basis of the principles set forth in the present declaration.” 
Economic and cultural ties were to be strengthened, and “the 
two governments have agreed to assist and facilitate coopera- 
tion among the social organizations of the two countries 
through the establishment of contacts, the exchange of So- 
cialist experiences and a free exchange of opinions.” The 
latter was the closest approach to the reconciliation of Com- 
munist parties so ardently desired by Khrushchev and so res- 
olutely opposed, at least for the time being, by Tito. Yet in 
this communiqué Tito did subscribe to several important 
Soviet foreign policy views, which was significant in the 
Kremlin’s campaign for ideological support in the uncom- 
mitted countries and represented an important gain in its 
attempt to win Tito back to the greatest possible degree of 
alignment. 

Khrushchev could hardly have expected to bring Tito and 
the Yugoslav Communist party to heel immediately or to 
rupture completely their relations with the West; but for the 
long run he might well feel he had made progress, even if 
bought at the price of a humiliating apology which had been 
published not only in the world press but also on the front 
page of the Cominform’s official newspaper and thereby cir- 
culated to all the satellites. Ironically, the Kremlin was ap- 
parently forced into an actual practice, vis-a-vis Yugoslavia, 
of its ambiguous preachments regarding national sovereignty 
and noninterference; and for all its cursing of military blocs, 
it had not succeeded in adding Yugoslavia to its own. The 
Khrushchev mission did, however, reduce appreciably the 
Soviet-Yugoslav tension of the past seven years, and this was 
an achievement not to be scorned. 

Marshal Tito would have been less vain than most humans 
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if he had not been impressed with the tribute inherent in 
the turn of events by which he, vilified by the Kremlin for 
seven years, was now courted by a delegation including Pre- 
mier Bulganin, Party First Secretary Khrushchev, Deputy 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, Deputy Premier An- 
astas I. Mikoyan, and the editor of Pravda (who was destined 
within a year to become Foreign Minister), Dmitri T. Shepi- 
lov. He would also have displayed less than his customary 
astuteness had he not realized that, having remained outside 
the encircling Russian arms, he must also reassure the West 
of his continuing noninvolvement, for Western officials could 
barely contain their curiosity and misgivings about the im- 
plications of this week of Soviet-Yugoslav negotiations. 


Yugoslavia Still Uncommitted 


During the remainder of the year Tito and his regime kept 
Washington in suspense by several acts which were suscepti- 
ble of various interpretations. It was announced, for instance, 
that Tito would visit Moscow, and during the year a Yugo- 
slav parliamentary delegation did pay a visit to the Supreme 
Soviet. Tito told some visiting American churchmen that he 
was prepared to resume relations with the Soviet Communist 
party on a basis of equality. There was a mutual cancellation 
of Soviet and Yugoslav claims and debts, and other agree- 
ments provided for expanded trade, direct Moscow-Belgrade 
civil aviation linkage, and Soviet provision of an atomic re- 
actor and other materials and equipment. Belgrade officially 
denied reports that Soviet MIG planes would be received by 
or manufactured in Yugoslavia. To a hypersensitive Western 
world, any or all of these could hint at a rapprochement 
more intimate than that spelled out in the June 2 commu- 
niqué. 

As though to quiet such fears, Tito had given Washington 
assurances prior to the Bulganin-Khrushchev talks that no 
action of his would violate the restrictions on East-West trade 
maintained under the Battle Act, and that his country would 
cooperate in control of strategic trade with the Communist 
bloc. On June 8, Foreign Operations Administrator Harold 
E. Stassen, testifying before the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs that “Yugoslavia remains firmly independent of 
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the Cominform,” supported administration requests for de- 
fense support and direct forces support for that country; in 
this view he was supported by ambassador to Yugoslavia 
James W. Riddleberger. After consultation with the Yugo- 
slav Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in late June, the 
ambassadors of the Big Three in Belgrade somewhat laconi- 
cally expressed “their firm conviction that the existence of a 
strong and independent Yugoslavia and continued coopera- 
tion .. . under conditions of full equality are a contribution 
to peace and stability.” * 

An almost truculent spirit of independence, tinged with 
suspicion of other governments’ motives, led the Yugoslav 
government in July to protest against United States wishes 
for more effective inspection of the uses to which military aid 
shipments were being put. Negotiations with Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State Robert Murphy nevertheless proved suc- 
cessful; the size of the U.S. military aid staff in Yugoslavia 
was moderately enlarged, and the program of economic and 
military aid continued. Yugoslavia, indeed, was one of only 
three European areas (the others being Spain and West Ber- 
lin) to which economic assistance was still given. It could be 
assumed that Belgrade had not entirely forgotten the fact 
that since 1948 the more than $1 billion worth of American 
economic and military aid had been a major factor in bolster- 
ing Tito’s independence of the Kremlin. 

In November the Yugoslav press evinced pleasure when it 
was announced that Secretary of State Dulles would inter- 
rupt his stay in Geneva, where he was attending the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting, for a visit (November 6) to President 
Tito. Mr. Dulles was the highest-ranking American official 
yet to make such a call. The talks culminated publicly in 
statements of mutual regard and the importance of inde- 
pendence of the East European states and noninterference in 
their internal affairs.15 Although it was doubtful that there 
was a real meeting of minds in these conversations as to the 
future of the satellites, the very fact of such a visit by the 
Secretary of State was illustrative of the importance attached 


14 [bid., pp. 164-165. 
15 [bid., pp. 165-166. 
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by his government to the maintenance of close contact with 
Tito. 

While both the United States and the U.S.S.R. would 
plainly have liked to win closer Yugoslav allegiance than 
either had yet succeeded in doing, on balance it appeared 
that Moscow had made more headway than Washington. 
Tito’s position was not that of the passive neutral which af- 
fected to care nothing about outside politics, but was far 
more dynamic in that while he refused conclusive affiliation 
with either of the contending blocs, he manifestly intended 
to make his opinion and strategic weight felt in the uneasy 
balance of the cold war. 


5. ASCENT AND DESCENT OF THE “SUMMIT” 


Beyond a doubt the diplomatic climax of 1955 was the 
highly publicized “Meeting at the Summit” in Geneva from 
July 18 to 23. Here for six days the personifications of the 
Big Four—President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Eden, Pre- 
mier Edgar Faure, and Premier Bulganin—met with their 
Foreign Ministers and numerous top-ranking advisers. Iron- 
ical was the absence of Sir Winston Churchill, who on May 
11, 1953 had originally proposed a meeting at which heads 
of governments would sit down informally without precise 
agenda and attempt to evolve the rudiments of a settlement 
of the world’s major problems. Sir Winston had laid down 
his office on April 5, and thus his political heir, Sir Anthony 
Eden, occupied the chair that otherwise would have been 
his. As it turned out, the conference was actually far larger 
and more formal than the small, intimate gathering that Sir 
Winston had urged. 

In both Soviet and Western eyes, the theme of the “sum- 
mit” meeting was crystallized in the overworked phrase, ‘“‘re- 
laxation of tension.” From both sides of the Iron Curtain 
had come statements and actions that appeared to indicate a 
sincere desire for an escape from the downward cycle of de- 
teriorating relations. The Communists had abruptly changed 
their tactics and allowed the Austrian State Treaty to be con- 
cluded. Molotov had attended the June meeting in San Fran- 
cisco commemorating the tenth anniversary of the United 
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Nations Conference on International Organization, and he 
and his compatriots had apparently tried hard to be friendly 
to Americans. On the Fourth of July the American Embassy 
in Moscow had given its usual reception, to which came sev- 
eral top-ranking Russians including Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
Mikoyan, Kaganovich, Pervukhin, and Saburov, each of 
whom seemed determined to outdo the other in convivial 
joviality. The Soviet and American governments were con- 
ciliatory over another case of an American aircraft shot down 
while allegedly violating Soviet air space in late June; and 
there was some relaxation of restrictions on the entry of for- 
eign correspondents into the Soviet Union. None of these by 
itself was necessarily significant, but their confluence was 
taken as indication that Stalin was indeed dead and his can- 
tankerousness with him. The moment seemed propitious. 

Soviet agitation for a high-level meeting of the major gov- 
ernments had long been opposed by President Eisenhower 
and his advisers on the ground that exchanges of views of the 
type envisaged would be fruitless until Soviet deeds had 
given concrete expression to Moscow’s self-imputed good in- 
tentions. But by May 15 the Kremlin had yielded on the 
question of the Austrian State Treaty, and the Paris arrange- 
ments bringing Western Germany into NATO had been 
consummated. In view of its previous commitments, the 
United States could no longer resist the pressure from Lon- 
don and Paris as well as Moscow for a meeting of heads of 
governments. Coincidental with final signature of the Aus- 
trian treaty the Big Four reached definite agreement on the 
subject. Before the official opening, the conference was 
brought technically under United Nations auspices by the 
device of having Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold su- 
pervise arrangements; the sessions took place in the Palais 
des Nations at Geneva, which had been constructed for the 
League of Nations and was now the European headquarters 
of the U.N. 

Pre-conference statements were encouraging. In Moscow 
on July 15 Premier Bulganin told a press conference that his 
delegation was going to Geneva “to discuss frankly with the 
other great powers the most important international prob- 
lems, to find a common language and by joint efforts to 
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ening of confidence in the relations between states. . . . We 
will undoubtedly be able to find common ground... .” On 
the same evening President Eisenhower specifically endorsed 
Bulganin’s sentiments and said that the purpose of his trip 
was “to attempt ... to change the spirit that has character- 
ized the intergovernmental relationships of the world during 
the past ten years.” Prime Minister Eden was likewise hope- 
ful. 

The first day’s sessions (July 18) were given over to lengthy 
general policy statements.'® President Eisenhower led off by 
stressing the necessity for German unity, brought about 
through free elections but with adequate safeguards to pro- 
tect the apprehensive Russians against the possibility of a 
rearmed and aggressive Hitler-type Germany. Other de- 
siderata were a recognition of the right of national self- 
determination, restoration of free communications between 
peoples, reduction of the tensions caused by the activities of 
international Communism, reduction of armaments, with 
first attention to the problem of inspection, and the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful uses. Premier Faure 
agreed that German elections and reunification were neces- 
sary and that Moscow should receive guarantees against a re- 
newal of German aggression. Somewhat to the surprise of the 
U.S. and British delegations, he added a suggestion that ar- 
maments should be restricted through budgetary controls. 
Prime Minister Eden’s view coincided with the first two: 
German unity represented the prime need of the hour, fol- 
lowed in order by security guarantees and relaxation of re- 
strictions on free communication between peoples. 

The Big Three’s wide divergence from the Soviet views was 
made plain by Premier Bulganin’s opening statement, in 
which he primarily emphasized security. The best way to es- 
tablish a stable peace, he argued, was to create a general 
Europe-wide collective security organization along lines sim- 
ilar to those his government had advocated in February 1954. 


16 For texts cf. The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government, Department 
of State Publication 6046 (Washington, G.P.O., 1955); useful documentation 
on the meeting will also be found in Documents on American Foreign Rela- 


tions, 1955, pp. 171-232. 
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Nations would agree to settle disputes peacefully and not to 
increase their armed forces, after which, as a second stage, a 
general collective security system would come into operation 
and with its arrival the states would abandon W.E.U., 
NATO, and the Warsaw Alliance. “Our eventual objective 
should be to have no foreign troops remaining on the terri- 
tories of European states”; thus did Bulganin recur to the 
old Soviet objectives of getting United States troops out of 
Europe and of diluting, and eventually discarding, NATO. 
Apparently quite secondary to all this, in the Soviet view, was 
the question of German unity. Bulganin then repeated, as 
so many times before, that there could be no discussion of 
the Soviet satellites, on the ground that this would constitute 
interference in the internal affairs of other states; that the 
Formosa problem should be settled in the interests of Com- 
munist China; and that broad economic and cultural con- 
tacts should be developed between nations. 

Thus were the four governments’ views set forth, and their 
incompatibility made evident. On the following day (July 19) 
a four-point agenda was drawn up: German unification, 
European security, disarmament, and development of con- 
tacts between East and West. The first item was of major 
concern to the Western Three; to Chancellor Adenauer it 
was vital; to the Soviet Union it was far down the priority 
list. 

On this first point Sir Anthony Eden (with full concur- 
rence of his two Western colleagues) proposed anew his plan 
for free German elections, to be followed by creation of a 
unified government which could decide to be neutral or to 
ally itself with either East or West. But the Russians, who 
must have assumed (like the Western governments) that a 
free Germany would be neither neutral nor Eastward-ori- 
ented, would have none of this, and recurred to their pro- 
posal for a general European security pact. They knew that 
free elections would doom East German Communism and 
represented a subversive idea whose circulation among the 
other satellites might have dangerous consequences for them. 

The second agenda item, labeled European security, posed 
for the Soviet Union a real problem which the West appre- 
ciated: the Kremlin could quite understandably be more 
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than perturbed by the thought of a renascent aggressive Ger- 
many. To meet these apprehensions, Prime Minister Eden 
proposed a three-way choice: (1) a collective security pact 
joined by the Big Four plus Germany, or (2) limitations on 
forces and armaments in Germany, or (3) a demilitarized 
buffer zone of unspecified extent between Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Again, the Russians were not interested, and 
countered with a slightly revised version of their 1954 pro- 
posal for a twenty-six state European security treaty in which 
pledges of nonaggression and peaceful settlement would be 
coupled with a general undertaking of assistance to any vic- 
tim of attack, together with the eventful abandonment of 
W.E.U., NATO, and the Warsaw Alliance. Premier Bul- 
ganin was certainly as aware as were the others that such a 
project would take months and probably years to negotiate, 
that the West had no idea of discarding NATO, and that his 
project would in effect indefinitely delay German unification. 
But it was becoming more and more clear that the Russians, 
having despaired of getting a satisfactory German settlement 
through negotiation with the Big Three, were prepared to 
wait until a chance developed for extracting more favorable 
terms directly from the Bonn government. Whatever their 
allies might think, circumstances might easily develop in 
which the Germans could be offered (and might well accept) 
reunification on condition that they abandoned NATO and 
the policy of remilitarization. 

As to disarmament, the old hurdle of inspection remained 
unsurmounted. Sir Anthony Eden again took the lead by pro- 
posing that inspection, which the West had long esteemed as 
an absolute prerequisite to any arms-reduction scheme, be 
inaugurated first in the proposed demilitarized zone and then 
gradually expanded. Premier Faure suggested percentage re- 
ductions in national spending for arms, the savings to be 
placed in an expanded technical assistance program—a plan 
which evoked less than enthusiasm on the part of the United 
States and Britain, accustomed as they had become to Soviet 
budgetary manipulations and subterfuges. Premier Bulganin 
proposed a definite prohibition on manufacture and use of 
atomic weapons and a limitation of 1,500,000 men each in 
the armed forces of the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Com- 
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munist China, with 650,000 apiece permitted to the United 
Kingdom and France and 150,000 to 200,000 each for other 
states. 

It was at this point that President Eisenhower dramatically 
assumed the center of the stage. Turning directly toward the 
Soviet delegation, he vowed that ‘““The United States will 
never take part in an aggressive war,” which declaration was 
so sincerely and convincingly conveyed as to be evidently im- 
pressive to all present and to evoke Bulganin’s simple reply: 
“We believe the statement.” Then Mr. Eisenhower suggested 
that the good faith of both parties could be conclusively dem- 
onstrated by each government supplying the other with com- 
plete “blueprints” of its military establishment, and that each 
should furthermore give the other freedom of photo-recon- 
naissance over its national territory so that neither would be 
able to hide from the other any secrets as to the size of its 
military establishment. This came as a surprise even to some 
members of the American delegation, and far-reaching 
changes in American legislation would be essential before 
such a plan could be implemented. Nevertheless the sugges- 
tion was widely accepted in non-Soviet quarters as a persua- 
sive evidence of the President’s sincerity and may have made 
a similar impression on the Soviet statesmen even though 
they gave little indication that they would accept it. 

On the fourth agenda item—improvement of East-West 
relations—the conferees made general statements concerning 
the desirability of lowering barriers to free communications 
and exchange of goods but did not progress beyond generali- 
ties, for whereas the West wished to achieve free movement 
of printed matter and of individuals, the Russians were think- 
ing only of formal exchanges of groups of delegates and re- 
laxation of the strategic controls on East-West trade. 

Other matters might well have come before the chiefs of 
state, but did not. The United States would have welcomed 
some prospect of self-determination for the Soviet satellites, 
and the Congress by resolution had urged the President to 
press this point. The matter was taken up in private conver- 
sations with the Kremlin’s representatives, but without other 
result than to reaffirm the seriousness with which the United 
States viewed this problem. The Russians, on their side, 
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sought recognition of the Mao Tse-tung regime in China, but 
this the United States refused to discuss. Nor was there dis- 
cussion of cold war propaganda, or of the status of Taiwan, 
Matsu, Quemoy, or other irritations on the international 
scene. 


Accomplishments 


One is naturally led to inquire: what did the meeting at 
the summit accomplish? A direct and literal answer would 
be “nothing,” for no treaty texts were initialed. This would, 
however, be too literal, for the avowed aim of the conference 
had been to delineate problems rather than to solve them. 
The discussions and the agenda were referred to the Big 
Four’s Foreign Ministers, who were to reassemble in Geneva 
in October. 

On the one hand, there clearly was no real recession from 
the Soviet position on the major points in dispute. On the 
other hand, there was direct communication between the 
heads of the world’s most important governments in a con- 
ciliatory and businesslike atmosphere. This in itself had been 
a major goal of Churchill’s initial proposals. At Geneva, 
Khrushchev ventured out for the first time into the milieu of 
the democratic and capitalistic West, and his outlook may 
consequently have been broadened by personal contacts with 
Western leaders. There was at least a minor victory for West- 
ern diplomacy inherent in the fact that the agenda for the 
October Foreign Ministers’ meeting explicitly linked the 
problems of European security and German reunification, 
which the Soviet Union had not previously been willing to 
concede. And not least of the noteworthy features of the 
meeting was the impact of the personality of President Eisen- 
hower and the strengthened conviction regarding his per- 
sonal dedication to peaceful solutions. Public opinion seemed 
to sense a feeling of détente, a “spirit of Geneva,” and a tacit 
acknowledgment that the cold war had gone on too long and 
had made it imperative that the powers strike out along new 
and conciliatory pathways. 

Such optimism was notably tempered by the caution ex- 
pressed both by Geneva’s participants and by trained ob- 
servers. The “summit meeting” had been, in President Eisen- 
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hower’s concluding statement on July 23, “historic,” and “on 
the whole a good week,” but in his radio-television report to 


the nation (July 25) upon his return he had cautioned against 
expecting the millennium: 


“,.. we must never be deluded into believing that one week of 
friendly, even fruitful, negotiation can wholly eliminate a prob- 
lem arising out of the wide gulf that separates, so far, East and 
West. ... 

“. .. the acid test should begin next October [at the] meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers [whose task it will be to translate] those 
generalities we talked about into actual, specific agreements. 
Then is when real conciliation and some giving on each side will 
be definitely necessary. .. .” 


When this “acid test’ was undergone, the lack of concrete 
results was apparent. 


A similar but more intense feeling of reserve appeared in 
the dispatches of the press fraternity. One of them '* com- 
mented that whereas for ten years Soviet diplomacy 


“,.. had said ‘Nyet’ with a belligerent growl, now it says ‘Nyet’ 
with a big broad smile. . . . If tension has in fact been relaxed, 
this must be attributed to the more friendly manner of the Rus- 


sians, rather than to any concessions of substance by them to the 
Western position.” 


Another was still less impressed with Russian affability:** 


“Geneva is ominous because . . . behind the facade of massive 
cordiality [of the Russians] was a massive hostility to any settle- 
ment on any issue in any part of the world except on complete 
acceptance of Soviet terms. . . . they contributed nothing to ad- 
vance a single solitary compromise at Geneva.” 


A similar sentiment was expressed by another competent cor- 
respondent:?® 


“The Russians are waiting it out. They are counting on our 
impatience and on Europe’s weariness and divisions. The pros- 
perity in the West and the blandishments from the East, they are 
convinced, will work to their advantage. Meanwhile they will 
smile and smile, negotiate and negotiate, divide and divide.” 

17 Joseph Newman, New York Herald Tribune, July 24, 1955. 


18 Roscoe Drummond, ibid., August 1, 1955. 
19 James Reston, New York Times, July 24, 1955. 
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Press, officialdom, and public alike were in agreement that 
modern nuclear war was preposterous. But this in itself might 
serve as a useful curtain behind which the Kremlin could 
proceed with an accelerated program of infiltration and sub- 
version of free countries, secure in the belief that the West 
hated and feared the prospect of war too much to oppose 
Soviet acts by force. This appeared, indeed, to represent the 
Communist interpretation of the situation. 

Furthermore, there was little concrete evidence that the 
“spirit of Geneva’ penetrated very deeply into leading For- 
eign Offices, where officials realized that, except for the out- 
ward friendship of certain personal contacts, Geneva had not 
really changed the scene to any marked extent. The Russians 
had not retreated any more than had the West. The persist- 
ing impasse over disarmament and inspection plans was made 
explicit in early August when Bulganin reported to the Su- 
preme Soviet on President Eisenhower’s blueprint and aerial 
inspection offer. This he rejected on the ground that both 
countries were of such vast expanse as to facilitate conceal- 
ment of anything that either did not wish the other to see, 
and that the American proposal did not cover troops or 
installations outside of the home countries. The only encour- 
aging aspect was that Bulganin simply made a reasoned criti- 
cism of the plan and promised continuing study of disarma- 
ment proposals; he refrained from abusing it with the usual 
bombast about the alleged imperialistic plans of Wall Street 
“warmongers.” 

Not only were East and West still miles apart on disarma- 
ment. The Soviet Union obviously had no notion of permit- 
ting German reunification in freedom, and was in a position 
to block such a consummation indefinitely. Nothing was done 
to settle outstanding problems of the Far East; nuclear weap- 
ons were still uncontrolled; and the satellites were just as 
firmly as ever in the embrace of the Russian bear. The mo- 
mentary relaxation of tension around the world brought no 
real change in Soviet policies, and the West, officially at least, 
was determined not to lower its guard. Defense Secretary 
Wilson’s statements (August 9, October 17) that there was 
nothing in the results of Geneva to justify any reduction of 
defense appropriations for fiscal 1956 were concurred in by 
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the President and were reassuring to those who reposed no 
confidence in the peacefulness of Soviet intentions. 

Some optimists had long professed belief that the death of 
Stalin, the complexities of replacing one-man government, 
and the obvious shortcomings of Soviet heavy industry and 
especially of agricultural production, might all combine to 
weaken the adherence of the new Soviet leaders to old-line 
Communist dogma. Khrushchev blasted such hopes when he 
addressed a delegation of East Germans on September 17: 


“We are in favor of a détente, but if anybody thinks that for 
this reason we shall forget about Marx, Engels, and Lenin, he is 
mistaken. This will happen when shrimps learn to whistle. . . . 
We are for co-existence because there is in the world a capitalist 
and a socialist system, but we shall always adhere to the building 
of socialism. . . . We don’t believe that war is necessary to that 
end. Peaceful competition will be sufficient.” 


Such talk did little to develop confidence that the West could 
live with the U.S.S.R. more harmoniously than in past. 


Soviet-West German Relations 


Ever since 1945 a consistent Soviet objective had been to 
separate West Germany diplomatically from the West, but 
with the ratification of the W.E.U..NATO agreements on 
May 5 it became apparent that this policy had failed. Taking 
a new tack, the Kremlin assumed an ostensibly conciliatory 
manner and on June 7 addressed its first formal communica- 
tion to the newly sovereign Bonn government. Remarking 
that the formal end of the state of war and of the occupation 
regime set the stage for normalized relations, the desire was 
indicated for exchange of diplomatic missions and solution 
of outstanding Soviet-German problems; and accordingly Dr. 
Adenauer was invited to pay a visit to Moscow. Pursuant, 
however, to his consistent policy of cooperation with the 
West, the Chancellor indicated his lack of immediate inter- 
est. He proceeded to Washington (June 13-15) and reassured 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles of his firmness as 
an ally and his antipathy to the concept of a neutralized Ger- 
many. Only after that visit did he conditionally accept the 


20 See Denis Healey, “When Shrimps Learn to Whistle,” International Af- 
fairs, v. 32 (January 1956), pp. 1-10. 
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Soviet invitation (June go), and he delayed the actual journey 
until after the Big Four had met in Geneva in July. There it 
had become apparent that German unification, Adenauer’s 
prime objective, could not be had readily as a result of four- 
power negotiations, and therefore he fell in with the Soviet 
approach and went to Moscow. 

Between September g and 13 the two delegations met. 
Their sessions survived several tense moments and at one 
point were near breakdown. It was the Soviet position that 
normal diplomatic relations should first be established, after 
which talks could proceed at leisure about the return of pris- 
oners of war and other matters; Dr. Adenauer on the other 
hand took a firm line in favor of some guarantee of return of 
prisoners of war as the first agenda item, on the principle 
that if this and other causes of friction were first removed, 
normal diplomatic relations could follow. 

The question of prisoners of war was a sore one for the 
Germans. It was Chancellor Adenauer’s contention that at 
the end of the war in 1945, 1,150,000 Germans had remained 
unaccounted for on the eastern front; although no one could 
tell how many still lived, presumably there were many sur- 
vivors. The Soviet counterclaim was that it held no “prison- 
ers of war” at all, though it did have 9,626 ‘‘war criminals” 
in custody. Furthermore, said Marshal Bulganin, there were 
at least 100,000 Soviet citizens [probably mainly from the 
Baltic provinces] who had been displaced into Germany by 
the Nazi armies, and who were still being detained in West 
Germany against their will. To this latter the German re- 
joinder was that they had long since been given the oppor- 
tunity of repatriation, but that the overwhelming majority 
thought themselves far better off in Germany and desired to 
stay there. 

This question of prisoners was not unequivocally settled 
at the Moscow meeting, which led to the widespread suspi- 
cion that Dr. Adenauer had been outmaneuvered. The final 
communiqué issued September 13 made no mention at all of 
the prisoners, nor did an accompanying Bulganin-Adenauer 
exchange of letters; Dr. Adenauer however had what he took 
to be satisfactory unwritten assurances of the prisoners’ re- 
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turn. The communiqué *! simply stated that, subject to ap- 
proval by Bundestag and Presidium (which was given on 
September 23 and 25, respectively) the negotiators had agreed 
to establishment of embassies in Moscow and Bonn and that 


“. .. the establishment of diplomatic relations would contribute 
to the development of mutual understanding and cooperation 
. and .. . will further the settlement of pending problems 
affecting the whole of Germany, and must thus help the solution 
of the principal national problem of the German people—the re- 
establishment of the unity of the German democratic state.” 


Dr. Adenauer stated two reservations: that the eastern 
boundaries of Germany had still to be settled by a definitive 
peace treaty, and that the German Federal Republic repre- 
sented the whole of Germany. The Soviet reaction was the 
obvious one: the Oder-Neisse border was fixed at Potsdam 
in 1945, and the Bonn government represented only West 
Germany. About this rejection there was nothing in the least 
surprising, but Dr. Adenauer wished to get his claims on the 
record and thus to forestall any later Soviet inferences that 
he had abandoned claims to East Germany and the 1939 
frontiers. Nevertheless, although the Chancellor had not suc- 
ceeded in securing Soviet recognition of his government’s 
claim to East Germany, he had received formal recognition 
of his own government’s international status. 

Many there were, in Germany as elsewhere, who thought 
Chancellor Adenauer had given more than he got in the 
prisoners-for-embassy trade. This may well be, but at least 
the Soviet Union had publicly abandoned a bankrupt policy 
and officially admitted that there was at Bonn a government 
with which it was prepared to conduct diplomatic business, 
and this in itself enhanced considerably the prestige of Dr. 
Adenauer and his regime. 

On September 28 was announced a forthcoming Soviet de- 
cision to release the 9,626 Germans, of whom 8,877 were to 
be freed unconditionally and the remaining 749 handed over 
to East or West German authorities for legal action pursuant 
to alleged war crimes. Within the following month about half 
of these were actually returned to Germany, after which 


21 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 107-108. 
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there was an abrupt halt; but repatriation was resumed in 
the latter part of November after Bonn agreed to acceptance 
of Valerian A. Zorin as the new Soviet Ambassador. The 
West German contention, supported by circumstantial evi- 
dence, was that return of the remainder was made condi- 
tional upon consummation of the reciprocal exchange of 
embassies. Late in the year Jzvestia complained again that 
100,000 Russians were being illegally held in the West. (Mean- 
while, figures released at the end of the year showed that 
271,000 German refugees from the East Zone had fled to the 
West during 1955, bringing the total to almost one million 
in the past four years.) 


Soviet-East German Relations 


Just as consistently as the Soviet Union had wished to 
divorce West Germany from its allegiance to London and 
Washington, it also desired to maintain close relations with 
East Germany, if possible to force the Big Three to recog- 
nize the Communist regime as a separate entity, and to ma- 
neuver Bonn into official dealings with the Pankow gov- 
ernment. In 1954 the Russians had indicated that they were 
ending their control of East German affairs except for security 
and four-power obligations, and would deal with that coun- 
try in the same manner as with “other sovereign states.” 
Understandably, the Western Big Three had refused to recog- 
nize the validity of such action or the right of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in effect to terminate four-power obligations and 
responsibilities to Berlin and East Germany. This contro- 
versy continued throughout 1955. 

Replacing previous unilateral statements, Premier Bul- 
ganin on September 20 signed a treaty in Moscow with Otto 
Grotewohl, East German Premier, in which the parties “sol- 
emnly confirm that the relations between them are based on 
complete equality of rights, mutual respect of sovereignty 
and noninterference in domestic affairs’; accordingly the 
German Democratic Republic (G.D.R.) was declared free to 
regulate its own internal and external affairs, including rela- 
tions with the German Federal Republic. Concurrently the 
Soviet Union abolished its post of High Commissioner for 
Germany, annulled Allied Control Council directives as ap- 
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plied to East Germany, and by letter to the East German 
Foreign Minister stated that the Germans would now be re- 
sponsible for control of their own borders, including Berlin. 
Within two weeks the treaty had been ratified by both par- 
ties, and the Big Three had sent their expected protests 
against the unauthorized permission granted to the G.D.R. 
to control the frontiers. The only discernible result was a 
Soviet concession that temporarily it would continue to con- 
trol military traffic between Berlin and the West. 

The Soviet intent was obviously not only to dignify the 
status of a puppet, but further to harass the West and force 
at least a de facto recognition of the G.D.R. The first two 
aims were accomplished, but the third was not, for the 
French, British, and Americans were scarcely likely to recog- 
nize the legitimacy of such actions affecting an area which by 
four-power agreement had been confided to joint control. 
The German Federal Republic at Bonn, naturally alarmed 
at these Soviet moves, announced emphatically that it would 
break diplomatic relations with any state recognizing the new 
regime in East Germany. The Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment, however, concluded a treaty of friendship and cooper- 
ation with the ‘‘new state” on December 25. The Soviet Com- 
mandant declared that his country’s occupation of East Berlin 
had ended, and newspapers proclaimed Berlin the free capi- 
tal of East Germany. There was in these moves manifestly 
a considerable degree of flag-waving bluff, for the Russians 
did not choose to challenge the presence of the other powers 
in West Berlin. 

East Germany had long maintained a paramilitary force 
under the title of the ““Barracked People’s Police,” reputedly 
numbering about 100,000, now under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of the Interior. In view of the new “sovereignty,” it 
was formally announced that rearmament would take place 
and that East Germany would participate actively in the mili- 
tary phases of the Warsaw alliance, which up to that time had 
been postponed. By December it was made known that these 
East German troops (their strength increased to a possible 
150,000) alone now guarded the frontiers, the Soviet units 
having been withdrawn to the interior. 

The customary East German Communist practice of pin- 
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pricking the West continued throughout the year, starting on 
March 30 with an elevenfold increase of truck tolls which was 
assumed, in view of its timing, to be retaliation against prog- 
ress of the W.E.U. treaties. Protest by the three Western 
High Commissioners finally succeeded nearly two months 
later in bringing about a joint meeting with their Soviet op- 
posite number—the first since 1949. He insisted, however, 
that negotiations must proceed directly between East and 
West German Governments, which was completely unac- 
ceptable to the West. Such negotiations never did take place, 
but in June a token reduction in the tolls was made. The 
West could console itself with the thought that at least it had 
once more resisted pressure to recognize the Grotewohl 
regime. 

On November 28 two American congressmen and their 
party were detained by East Berlin police for some four 
hours, charged with possession of a radio transmitter in their 
car as forbidden by East German law. The United States 
protested on the ground that such law was neither valid nor 
applicable to the United States; equally predictably, the pro- 
test was rejected. Four days later Ambassador James B. 
Conant visited Berlin as a sign of American intention to stay 
there, and defiantly toured East Berlin in his radio-equipped 
car, but his challenge was not accepted. The pin-pricking 
purpose had been served by the earlier detention, and the 
East German regime prudently looked the other way. 

Such actions, although they had a certain nuisance value 
for the Kremlin, were subordinate to its larger policy. The 
East German ‘“‘sovereignty” was obviously just as counterfeit 
as that of the other captive states, and while it might inflate 
the self-esteem of local proconsuls and inflict prestige in- 
juries in the war of nerves against the West, it did not for a 
minute obstruct the master Soviet plan of gearing East Euro- 
pean economies into the Russian dominion. A few statistics 
demonstrated the degree to which this coordination had pro- 
ceeded. In 1940, only 15 percent of Soviet foreign trade was 
with China and the states that later became satellites; but in 
1954 the corresponding figure was 82 percent. In the latter 
year, China and the satellites did 53 percent of their foreign 
trade with the U.S.S.R. and 24 percent with each other, thus 
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leaving only 23 percent for their trade with the rest of the 
world.”” 

This transformation was one into which East Germany 
fitted neatly. Official Soviet figures for 1955 showed that of 
East Germany’s foreign trade, 40 percent was with the Soviet 
Union and a total of 75 percent with the Communist bloc as 
a whole.** The projected coordination of five-year plans for 
the period 1956-1960 was designed to make of the East Ger- 
man satrapy a prime supplier of industrial machinery, ships, 
railroad equipment, and other heavy items for the Soviet 
empire in Europe and for Mao Tse-tung’s China. 

The significance of these moves within the Soviet realm 
lay not alone in domestic political economy, but in their far- 
reaching implications for the remainder of Germany and for 
the West. The Soviet bloc was being welded into an economi- 
cally interdependent whole which would necessarily suffer 
major dislocation if East Germany were ever actually to be 
detached from Kremlin domination and joined with West 
Germany. Since it was highly improbable that a united Ger- 
many would assume an Eastward orientation, the fact of 
union would almost inevitably imply such an immense loss 
to the Soviet economy as to make it almost inconceivable. In 
the minds of many observers this consideration, coupled with 
others of political grand strategy, went a long way toward 
explaining the persistent Soviet refusal to talk realistically 
about a free and united Germany. 


The Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 


In the weeks following the meeting at the summit, the 
Soviet Union pointed with pride to a number of steps which 
it described as contributions to the new spirit of relaxation 
of international tensions: it announced a reduction of 640,- 
ooo in the number of men under arms, it prepared to return 
the Porkkala naval base to Finland, and it released prisoners 
of war to both East and West. These could be significant 
moves, but they cost the Soviet Government little and could 
be essentially meaningless. There were better indicators of 
the way the wind was really blowing: Soviet dealings with 


22 Cf. New York Times, December 5, 1955. 
23 Cf. ibid., September g, 1956. 
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the two Germanys demonstrated conclusively that reunifi- 
cation was as low on the Kremlin’s priority list as it was high 
on that of the West, while the uneasy Middle Eastern situ- 
ation was inflamed by the sale or barter of arms to Egypt and 
by warnings to Iran against joining the Baghdad Pact. Given 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that Secretary of State 
Dulles should warn the public against expecting ‘“‘spectacu- 
lar results” from the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
which the summit conferees had ordered to be held in Geneva 
in October. 

The Foreign Ministers duly convened on October 27. 
Their agenda had been specified by their principals: (1) Ger- 
man unification and European security, (2) disarmament, 
and (3) improving East-West contacts. These items were iden- 
tical with those of the July meeting, with the important 
exception that the Kremlin had been prevailed upon to recog- 
nize the essential connection between the German and gen- 
eral security problems and thus to agree to link them in the 
first agenda topic. After three weeks and sixty hours of dis- 
cussion, the Foreign Ministers’ meeting ended without the 
participants even pretending that they had accomplished any- 
thing beyond an exchange of views.” 

As expected, Germany was the central problem. The West- 
ern Big Three once more endorsed the Eden Plan for free 
elections and the creation of a sovereign united Germany. 
Contingent upon this action, they proposed, Germany, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia should renounce the use of force, 
agree to mutual protection, and—the most novel feature of 
the proposal—undertake an equal limitation of armaments in 
a zone 100 to 150 miles wide along the reunited Germany’s 
eastern frontier. Each side, as a precautionary measure against 
surprise attack, would furthermore be permitted to establish 
a radar network in the other’s territory. Not only this, but 
the Western Three offered to undertake defense of the East- 
ern countries in the event of German aggression. Here in- 


*4Cf. The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, October 27-November 16, 
1955, Department of State Publication 6156 (Washington, G.P.O., 1955); many 
of these documents are reprinted in Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1955, Pp. 232-293. 
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deed was a “momentous and historic” offer, in the words of 
Mr. Dulles. The West in effect was calling the Soviet Union’s 
bluff in relation to its alleged fear of German aggression, and 
pledging itself to protect Eastern Europe against anything of 
the sort if only the U.S.S.R. would agree to German unifica- 
tion on terms of free elections. 

The Russians well knew that their East German puppet 
regime could not survive such elections, and therefore fell 
back on their stock contention that the prime issue before 
the conference was not Germany but the creation of a secur- 
ity scheme which would protect all Europe. In essence their 
proposal was identical with that of the preceding summer: 
a collective security treaty among all European states, with an 
undertaking not to participate in any conflicting alliance 
(such as NATO), and with the proviso that all foreign troops 
would be withdrawn from Europe. This would be effective 
“pending the formation of a united, peace-loving German 
democratic state.” 

In other words, the stalemate of the summer had not been 
broken. The West put German unity first, and the Soviet 
Union adhered to the primacy of “European security,” which 
practically meant two Germanys, the abolition of NATO, 
and the withdrawal of foreign troops. It was, of course, obvi- 
ous from the location of political boundaries that Western 
troops would be withdrawn far greater distances than would 
Russian. With Western troops out of the way, unification of 
the two Germanys could proceed at leisure in a fashion sat- 
isfactory to the Kremlin. 

As to the disarmament item on the agenda, no progress 
was forthcoming. Mr. Eisenhower’s blueprint and ‘open 
skies” proposal had been rejected by Bulganin in August, 
and Molotov thought no better of it by November. It was 
turned aside by the familiar argument that it could be dis- 
cussed only in the context of a comprehensive disarmament 
plan in which there would be an outlawing of atomic weap- 
ons. 

The third agenda item faced a future as bleak as the first 
two. It soon became clear that what the Soviet delegation had 
in mind was nothing more than a moderate increase in the 
numbers of official delegations which would be exchanged in 
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a well-chaperoned manner. By contrast, the West proposed 
such far-reaching actions as progressive diminution of cen- 
sorship and barriers to peaceful trade, reciprocal opening and 
operation of information centers, exchanges of literature, 
and an end to radio jamming. Here again the discussions 
speedily bogged down because it was apparent that there was 
insufficient common ground to permit even rudimentary 
negotiation. 

The end result was foreseeable. When the meeting ad- 
journed on November 16, the Foreign Ministers did not even 
resort to the familiar subterfuge of referring disputed ques- 
tions to a working group for study and report. They simply 
adjourned with a recommendation of further discussions 
through normal diplomatic channels. The summertime 
“Geneva spirit” had withered in the autumn winds. 

Grounds for encouragement could nevertheless be found 
in some aspects of this diplomatic debacle. Despite past bick- 
erings, the United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
had stood shoulder to shoulder, which was surely a blow to 
the Soviet strategy aimed at splitting them into contending 
camps. The Soviet Union’s policy was forced out into the 
open so that the man in the street could understand: it was 
clear beyond question that the Kremlin, all propaganda to 
the contrary notwithstanding, had not the slightest intention 
of permitting a union of the two Germanys on a free and 
democratic basis. The West had presented a workable proj- 
ect for uniting Germany and guaranteeing the Soviet Union 
against aggression, and Molotov had rejected it. All Europe, 
not least West Germany itself, could perceive clearly which 
of the Big Four was currently vetoing German unification. 
Possibly most important from the viewpoint of public opin- 
ion at large, the Foreign Ministers’ meeting had laid bare 
the spurious nature of the “Geneva spirit.” 


6. EVOLVING WESTERN STRENGTH 


This delineation of the course of European events during 
1955 has indicated that in certain areas of East-West conflict 
the coalition of free nations had registered significant gains 
in its attempts to contain Soviet pressure, while in others it 
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simply maintained the status quo. On the other side of the 
ledger was the fact that the Soviet Union had tightened the 
reins on its captives, but this was neither surprising nor, per- 
haps, preventable. Account must now be taken of certain 
other trends which represent episodes in the continuing effort 
of Western Europe to stabilize and coordinate its economic, 
political, and military life. As could be expected, the record 


is spotty, with neither spectacular achievement nor dismal 
defeat. 


O.E.E.C. 


The struggle for freer trade which GATT reflected on a 
world-wide basis found a counterpart in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.) for the narrower 
geographic area of Western Europe. For years O.E.E.C. had 
directed much of its energy toward a gradual removal of im- 
port quotas on private trade, and in January its governing 
Council decided that the time had come when go percent of 
such trade (using 1948 as the base) could be freed of quotas, 
although it appeared that France would be able to raise its 
percentage only to 75. While this was by no means wholly 
satisfactory, nevertheless it represented slow progress toward 
stated goals. Also in January the O.E.E.C. Council took action, 
supplemented in July, to extend the European Payments 
Union (E.P.U.) through June 1956, with provision for alter- 
native mechanisms to be invoked in the event that earlier 
convertibility of currencies became feasible for governments 
providing more than 50 percent of E.P.U.’s payment quotas. 
Eventual Spanish membership in O.E.E.C. was also forecast. 


Economic Improvement 


In the immediate postwar years statesmen had been con- 
cerned over fostering European economic “revival,” but long 
before 1955 Europe was producing and trading at levels 
which had never been attained before 1939, so that talk of 
mere revival was outmoded. Although this process proceeded 
at a more accelerated pace in some countries than others, 
Europe as a whole in 1955 was enjoying record-breaking pros- 
perity. The United Nations reported that the index of indus- 
trial production for Western Europe had increased from its 
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1948 base of 100 to 179 by mid-1955. According to the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Europe, the West European coun- 
tries in 1954 had increased their industrial output by an un- 
weighted average of 10.7 percent over 1953, and in 1955 by 
g.3 percent over 1954. In 1955 the Danish index of industrial 
production remained stable, but other indices ranged upward 
to 14 percent for Austria, 16 percent for West Germany, and 
18 percent for Yugoslavia.2> The O.E.E.C. report for 1955 
recorded substantially full employment, increased invest- 
ment, and near-capacity production, thus continuing the 
striking gains of the two preceding years. The European 
economy had, indeed, attained what appeared as a plateau 
rather than a peak, and O.E.E.C. cautioned against the easy 
assumption that these rates of growth would continue through 
1956.2 West German production set all-time records in 1955, 
with its steel output surpassing not only that of Great Britain 
but also that of all Germany in 1938. In the first half of 1955, 
steel production in the six European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity countries increased 26.6 percent over the comparable 
period of 1954. Intra-European trade, thanks in large part to 
O.E.E.C.’s efforts to reduce quotas, was running about 70 per- 
cent in volume above prewar levels. 

These and similar statistics bore such glad tidings that 
more than one authoritative body found it necessary to warn 
against the conclusion that no economic difficulties lay ahead. 
In many countries, it was pointed out, protection was still 
afforded to agricultural producers and to marginal industries; 
full currency convertibility had by no means been achieved; 
and imports from the dollar area had risen markedly. Infla- 
tionary symptoms had appeared in several countries, includ- 
ing Britain, Sweden, and the Netherlands; France continued 
to lag, amid Poujadist tax protests, political instability, and 
archaic restrictions on production and distribution, while 
throughout Western Europe worry was expressed over the 


23 Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Survey of Europe in 1955 
(U.N.E.C.E., Geneva, 1956), pp. 1, 3; see also Economic Commission for 
Europe, Economic Bulletin for Europe, v. 8, no. 2 (August 1956), especially 
Pp. 1-24. 

% See Seventh Report of the OEEC: Economic Expansion and Its Problems 
(Paris, 1956), and the brief summary in International Organization, v. 10 
(May 1956), pp. 328-330. 
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potentially depressant effect of a reduction of United States 
offshore procurement contracts from $600 million in fiscal 
1954 to $200 million in fiscal 1955. West Germany had appar- 
ently reached a peak from which a leveling-off could be an- 
ticipated as a result of complete employment by 1955 of the 
large labor reserves generated by the earlier influx of refu- 
gees, and because rearmament demands could be expectd to 
begin to make themselves felt on the economy. Thus although 
numerous indicators showed booming business, there were 
“soft spots” in major regions giving warning that the road 
ahead would not be uniformly smooth. Yet even allowing for 
this forecast, there was no gainsaying Western European pros- 


perity in 1955. 
East-West Trade 


Attention must be paid not only to intra-European trade, 
but also to that between the free world and the Communist 
bloc, which is important strategically as well as economically. 
In summary form the following table portrays the situation 


in 1954 and 1955: 7? 


FREE Worxtp Exports To SOVIET BLoc 
(In millions of dollars) 


European Communist 
Total Bloc Satellites USS.R. China 


1955 


First half 938.0 549-3 242.5 146.2 
Second half 


(preliminary) 1,094.7 599-6 328.2 166.9 
Total 2,032.7 - 1,148.9 ‘570.7 313.1 


1954 


First half 891.5 417.4 336.7 137.4 
Second half 872.7 479-3 236.8 156.6 


Total 1,764.2 896.7 573-5 294.0 


27 Cf. International Cooperation Administration, Survey of East-West Trade 
in 1955: Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951—Eighth Report to 
Congress, Last Half of 1955 (Washington, G.P.O., 1956), pp. 1-2; see also ibid., 
Pp. 79-98 for detailed statistics. For a more general treatment, see Michael L. 
Hoffman, “Problems of East-West Trade,” International Conciliation, No. 511 
(January 1957). 
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FREE WoriLp IMPORTS FROM SOVIET BLOC 
(In millions of dollars) 


European Communist 
Total Bloc Satellites U.S.S.R. China 
1955 
First half 1,095.2 595-7 255-5 240.4 
Second half 
(preliminary) 1,333.5 686.9 388.3 252.3 
Total 2,428.7 1,282.6 643.8 492.7 


1954 
First half 806.3, 433-7 193.3 175.4 
Second half 1,029.3 519.0 307.2 200.0 
Total 1,835.6 952-7 500.5 375-4 


From these figures it is apparent that between 1954 and 
1955 there was an increase of 15 percent in exports to the 
bloc ($1,764. 2 million to $2,032.7 million), as against a 32 
percent increase in imports from the bloc ($1,835.6 million 
to $2,428.7 million). In other words, in terms of dollar value, 
the free world was increasing its purchases from the Soviet 
bloc considerably more rapidly than its sales to it. Total trade 
(imports plus exports) between the free and Communist 
worlds increased by 24.8 percent from 1954 to 1955; the 
growth of trade between the free world on the one hand and 
the U.S.S.R. and its European satellites alone on the other 
(ignoring that with Communist China, which is not directly 
relevant to the present discussion) was not materially differ- 
ent: 24.7 percent over the same period. These statistics are 
less imposing, however, when compared with the totals of 
trade within the free world; the Sino-Soviet bloc’s share of 
free world trade was only 2.3 percent in 1954 and 2.6 percent 


in 1955. 


Nuclear Energy Integration 


The threat of foreign danger has often furnished an im- 
pulse to confederation or union, and the imminence of eco- 
nomic disaster may normally be expected to evoke govern- 
mental countermeasures. Conversely, diminution of such 
perils traditionally induces apathy. In view of Europe’s pros- 
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perity in 1955, therefore, one might have anticipated a 
“breathing-spell” psychology and consequent slackening of 
pressure for any type of integration, but in fact this was not 
altogether the case. Aside from O.E.E.C.’s continued striving 
for relaxation of trade restrictions, the European Coal and 
Steel Community provided what could be the beginning of 
momentous developments. The Council of Foreign Ministers 
of E.C.S.C. met in Messina, Sicily, from June 1 to 3. One 
agenda item called for election of a new President of the 
E.C.S.C. High Authority in place of Jean Monnet, the “ar- 
chitect of Europe,” who more than any other single man had 
been the brains behind the Schuman Plan, but who had re- 
signed as President of the High Authority in 1954 coinciden- 
tally with French rejection of E.D.C. Although he made him- 
self available for reelection, M. Monnet was not favored by 
the cabinet of his own country, which therefore proposed, 
and the Council elected, René Mayer as his successor. Inas- 
much as in 1951 M. Mayer had been a leader in the creation 
of E.C.S.C. and was by the French regarded as a “European” 
(i.e., an advocate of integration), his choice appeared to be a 
good omen for E.C.S.C. Possibly more significant in the long 
run, however, was a proposal placed before this same 
E.C.S.C. Council meeting by the Benelux countries. 

Recognizing that E.C.S.C. had been successful in its im- 
portant but limited fields of coal and steel, the Benelux gov- 
ernments proposed to go a step farther: they called for “‘grad- 
ual fusion of national economies, the creation of a great 
single market, and gradual harmonization of social policies” 
by the six members of the Community. This was spelled out 
to mean integration in the fields of transport and electric and 
nuclear power, and synchronization of such policies as those 
dealing with wages and social security. 

This suggested a scope too broad for the incumbent French 
cabinet or even the West German cabinet of Chancellor 
Adenauer. Accordingly, the Messina meeting adopted a com- 
promise. The final communiqué of June 3 in somewhat 
guarded terms expressed determination to “pursue the estab- 
lishment of a united Europe by the development of common 
institutions” and agreement to explore the creation of a “‘com- 
mon organization .. . for ensuring the peaceful development 
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of nuclear energy,” although without specifying any precise 
degree of supranationality in those institutions. Moving more 
cautiously than the Benelux representatives desired, the 
Council appointed a committee to prepare for one or more 
conferences under E.C.S.C. auspices at which various facets 
of broader integration could be inspected. 

Of particular long-term significance was the expression of 
intent to expand E.C.S.C. functions in the field of nuclear 
energy. No more than tentative conclusions had been reached 
by the end of 1955, but the trend appeared to be toward the 
creation of “Euratom,” which was being designed as a sort of 
Atomic Energy Commission for the six E.C.S.C. states and 
others who wished to join. It was suggested that Euratom be 
a supranational body which would purchase raw materials 
for the production of nuclear power and would also coordi- 
nate research. While these plans were moving forward within 
the Coal and Steel Community, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation established in June a Committee 
on Energy which met for the first time in Paris on September 
26; this also anticipated further sessions in 1956. 

Still another movement toward pooling nuclear research 
and development came to life in late 1955. Since leaving the 
E.C.S.C., Jean Monnet had indicated his determination to 
campaign as a private citizen for intensified economic and 
other integration.”® On October 13 he led in the formation 
of an ‘Action Committee for a United Europe” whose pro- 
gram called for the establishment of a European nuclear en- 
ergy pool with functions analogous to those performed by 
E.C.S.C. for coal and steel. Convinced as he long had been 
of the imperative necessity of European federalism based on 
more than mere voluntary cooperation, M. Monnet and his 
new Committee intended to apply pressure on national par- 
liaments, initially in the six E.C.S.C. countries, to accelerate 
action on the proposals already under consideration by 
E.C.S.C. In this endeavor M. Monnet had acquired firm en- 
dorsements from a surprisingly wide spectrum of political 
and trade union leadership in the six countries, including 
representatives from nearly all shades of opinion except the 


28 Cf. M. Monnet’s article expounding his views on close integration in New 
York Times, June 16, 1955. 
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extreme right-wing nationalists and the Communists, thus 
presaging rather better prospects for success than had at- 
tended previous similar ventures. M. Monnet could take es- 
pecial encouragement from the fact that his new Committee 
had the support of the West German Social Democratic leader 
Erich Ollenhauer, of important labor leaders in both Ger- 
many and France, and of other powerful political figures who 
had previously opposed E.D.C. and other integration move- 
ments. Not to be ignored was the explicit approval of Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. 

All of these expressions of concern with nuclear develop- 
ment were intensified by the Geneva Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy in August, which had stimulated 
widespread interest in its subject matter. International action 
could presumably make the most efficient use of the limited 
numbers of highly skilled personnel, while obviating the im- 
mense duplicating investments which individual nations 
would otherwise feel compelled to make. In the view of the 
“Europeans” there was, furthermore, a decisive advantage in 
initiating international cooperation in a new industry, rather 
than waiting until the infant had grown into rigid adult pat- 
terns of unilateral national action. 

Although the O.E.E.C., E.C.S.C., and Monnet committees 
were all proceeding in the same general direction, it was not 
to be assumed that they would arrive at the same destination, 
for there was evidence of significant lack of agreement among 
them. O.E.E.C., for example, was primarily interested in 
cooperation between national governments, in preference to 
the supranational authority which M. Monnet so passionately 
urged, and for this reason was favored by the United King- 
dom over the Euratom scheme. In any event, it was clear that 
powerful forces were being arrayed behind proposals for 
some type of European cooperation or integration in this 
field, which assumed special significance in view of the insuff- 


ciency and prospective exhaustion of European conventional 
energy sources. 


Summary 


Although the West made little progress in 1955 toward 
winning the cold war in the Middle and Far East, the situa- 
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tion in Europe was somewhat more encouraging. This was 
evident in the high level of European prosperity with its re- 
sultant slackening of the domestic Communist threat and 
reduction of dependence upon United States aid. Movements 
began toward one or more nuclear energy pools which raised 
the possibility of productive use of the atom and renewing 
the nearly stagnant integrative trend in Western Europe. In- 
terest was also revived, for how long a duration was not yet 
apparent, in the concept of a European common market. 
Western European Union became a reality, and with it an 
appreciable reinforcement of NATO, although against this 
must be balanced the pronounced reluctance of the German 
Federal Republic to proceed rapidly with substantial rearma- 
ment—a tendency which became even more evident in the 
following year. 

The meeting at the “summit” in Geneva had not produced 
the general détente which some had expected of it, for al- 
though the new Soviet regime was outwardly more approach- 
able and pliable than Stalin’s, there was little evidence to 
prove that this went beyond externals. Khrushchev at Geneva 
gave no sign of retreat from Soviet goals in West Europe. An 
apparent Kremlin policy of attempting to erect a cordon sant- 
taire of neutralized states west of its band of satellites suc- 
ceeded with regard to Austria, but not as applied to Ger- 
many. Yugoslavia, ardently wooed by Khrushchev, seemed to 
incline its neutralism in this direction. Moscow’s position was 
consolidated within the captive areas, most notably by means 
of the Warsaw alliance and the military and economic con- 
federation which was there formalized. Of great interest to 
the West was the apparently decreased Soviet reliance upon 
government by committee, and the emergence of Khrushchev 
as the symbol of Communist party power behind the facade 
of collective leadership. 

The outstanding diplomatic failure of the European year 
had been the inability to break the stalemate on German 
unification. Since this led to widespread West German disillu- 
sionment as to the advantages to be obtained from a West- 
ward orientation, it tended on balance to nullify some of the 
value of other achievements even though the onus could 
clearly be laid upen the Kremlin. Less tangible but by no 
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means to be ignored was the paralyzing fear of nuclear war- 
fare which partially immobilized the West and prevented the 
undertaking of more daring diplomatic ventures than might 
otherwise have been the case. Relying upon this fear, the 
Soviet Union was encouraged to intensify its “peace” offen- 
sive and to extend perceptibly its infiltration of non-Euro- 
pean areas. Within Europe the free world could be said at 
least to have held its own, no matter what the untoward 
events of 1956 might be. Unfortunately, this mildly optimis- 
tic estimate was far more encouraging than an objective ob- 
server could reach with regard to the tension areas of Asia 
and the Middle East. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
COLD WAR AND NEUTRALISM IN ASIA 


IN THEIR search for a simple explanation of the world’s ills, 
statesmen and citizens are prone to imagine that if Commu- 
nism could only be erased from the world’s blackboard most 
of their troubles would disappear. Yet without discounting 
the problem posed by the disciples of Marx and Lenin, it is 
clear that many of the difficulties of the contemporary world 
would have arisen even if Karl Marx had never been born. 
Most of the controversies that plagued Asia during 1955 were 
directly traceable to the results of the Second World War. 
Even if the Romanovs or a democratic regime had ruled from 
the Kremlin in 1945 or 1955, it would have been anything 
but easy to conclude a viable military-economic settlement 
with Japan, or to resolve the questions arising in a tradition- 
ally misgoverned China. 

Fires of nationalism and of protest against nineteenth-cen- 
tury “colonialism” had long been glowing from one end of 
Asia to the other, and although Communism had not lighted 
them, it lost no opportunity to fan them into brighter flame. 
It was the bad fortune of the West to be faced with imperious 
demands for settlement of these ancient grievances at the 
very moment when the aggrieved parties found an ostensible 
patron in the form of Communist imperialism. It was the 
good fortune of Nikita Khrushchev and his associates to 
come upon the international scene at a moment supremely 
favorable for capitalizing on these deep-rooted discontents. 
The same can be said for those distinctively Asian disciples 
of Karl Marx, Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai; for it is clear 
that the Communist People’s Republic of China under their 
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leadership, and allied with the Soviet Union, was a major 
determinant of events in 1955 through the whole of Asia. 


1. STALEMATE ON FORMOSA 


Among the Far Eastern problems inherited from the Sec- 
ond World War, none was more obdurate or potentially per- 
ilous to world peace than that of the disposition of Taiwan 
(Formosa), the Pescadores, and the Chinese “offshore islands” 
retained by the Chinese Nationalist government after its ex- 
pulsion from mainland China in 1949. By the Cairo Declara- 
tion of December 1943, the United States, Great Britain, and 
China had voiced their intention that Taiwan and the Pes- 
cadores should be returned to “the Republic of China,” but 
the conferees could not have been expected to foresee the 
emergence of two claimants to the government of that dis- 
tressed country. With the subsequent defeat of the National- 
ists led by Chiang Kai-shek and the advent of the Chinese 
People’s Republic led by Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, the 
controversy was sharpened and became one facet of the world- 
wide contest between the power centers of Washington and 
Moscow. 

Certain facts and policies were clear. Title to Taiwan and 
the Pescadores had gone from China to Japan as spoils of the 
1894-1895 Sino-Japanese War, and although it was patently 
the intent of the Cairo understanding that these territories 
be restored to China, the Japanese peace treaty of 1951 merely 
terminated Japanese sovereignty over them without formally 
ceding them to China. After Chiang in 1949 established his 
government on Taiwan the United States regarded it as the 
rightful Chinese authority there, and in the following year 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet was given the mission of protecting 
that status. The Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty of 
1954,! which came into effect on March 3, 1955, made crystal 
clear the American determination to defend Chiang’s posi- 
tion with regard to Formosa and the Pescadores. From the 
attendant exchange of letters between the two Foreign Min- 
isters ? it was also evident that the Eisenhower administra- 


1 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, pp. 360-362. 
2 Ibid., pp. 363-364; cf. The United States in World Affairs, 1954, pp. 276-282. 
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tion, despite its initially proclaimed intent to “unleash” 
Chiang Kai-shek, had in effect “‘releashed” him and would 
oppose any impetuous attempt on his part to reconquer the 
mainland at the risk of a possible major war. 

No such clear definition of policy was evident in relation 
to the ‘‘offshore islands” still held by Chiang in the Taiwan 
Strait, particularly the Matsu, Quemoy, and Tachen groups. 
These had not been involved in the 1895, settlement, and 
remained legally a part of mainland China—a fact which 
Chou En-lai never wearied of declaiming. Although com- 
mitted to the defense of Taiwan, Washington took the stand 
that attack on the offshore islands would evoke American 
intervention only in the event that this appeared to be a 
prelude to an attempt to conquer Formosa itself. 

Theoretically there were various alternative solutions for 
the problem of Formosa and the adjacent islands. For either 
Chiang or the Communists to yield voluntarily to the other 
was obviously out of the question; both seized every oppor- 
tunity to proclaim their intention to “liberate” the other’s 
territory. The evacuation of the Tachens and Nanki by the 
Nationalists during 1955 was in no way inconsistent with 
this stated intent, since it took place under American pres- 
sure and was obviously not of Chiang’s origination. But there 
was also talk of a so-called ‘‘two-China” policy whereby each 
of the two Chinese governments might be recognized as sov- 
ereign within the geographical limits it controlled. In view 
of their conflicting claims to represent the whole of “China” 
and the vituperative scorn with which each regarded the 
other, this solution could manifestly gain acceptance only 
through externally applied duress which was not immediately 
conceivable. A variant possibility, discussed in the United 
Nations during the first half of the year, was that of a cease- 
fire in the Formosa area pending the emergence of perma- 
nent lines of agreement. Finally, there was the alternative 
which was actually adopted, though it provided no legal set- 
tlement: the continuance of the stalemate which resulted 
from the lack of generally acceptable positive plans of action, 
and from which, willy-nilly, two Chinas have resulted, at 
least for the time being. 
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The Cease-Fire Attempt 


Although President Eisenhower indicated at a press confer- 
ence on January 19, 1955 that a two-China plan was under 
continuing study, and although the idea did not entirely lack 
supporters in the United States (Senator Wayne Morse 
favored placing Formosa under a U.N. trusteeship, and Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas proposed seating both Chinas in 
the United Nations), it could scarcely have been regarded at 
the time as a politically realistic possibility. Somewhat less 
unpromising was a proposal which had for some months 
been under discussion with the United Kingdom, involving 
a U.N. Security Council resolution which would call on both 
Chinese contenders to cease hostilities in the Formosa Strait 
area. This project, too, however, was strongly resisted by both 
interested parties. Chiang opposed it as a restriction on his 
campaign to recover the mainland, the Peking radio de- 
nounced it as an American “plot .. . to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of China,” while the Soviet Union portrayed 
it as a clumsy United States attempt to maneuver the Chinese 
People’s Republic into relinquishing just claims to its own 
territory. 

Thus the prospects were not bright when on January 28 
Sir Leslie K. Munro, New Zealand’s U.N. representative, re- 
quested a Security Council meeting to consider a situation 
“the continuation of which,” he said, “‘is likely to endanger 
international peace and security.” The United Kingdom con- 
curred, as did the United States. The latter had hesitated to 
sponsor a cease-fire resolution directly, partly in deference to 
the domestic opposition (led by Senator William F. Know- 
land) to any direct negotiation with the Chinese Communists, 
and partly because some in official Washington felt that the 
exchange of notes of December 10, 1954 with the Formosa 
government already imposed a cease-fire upon Nationalist 
China under another name. 

When the Security Council met on January 31 it had be- 
fore it two agenda items: a resolution requesting the Chinese 
Communist Government to participate in cease-fire discus- 
sions in the Council, and a Soviet resolution roundly con- 
demning the United States for ‘‘acts of aggression against the 
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People’s Republic of China” which allegedly threatened a 
new war. Over Soviet protest, they were considered in the 
order stated, and the Council invited Chou En-lai’s govern- 
ment to take part in the discussion. Any hope of acceptance 
was speedily dispelled by Chou’s uncompromising reply of 
February 3, in which he poured unmeasured contempt on 
“the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek clique” and on “United 
States aggression against China’s territory of Taiwan.” The 
aim of the proposal to discuss a cease-fire, he asserted, was 
“obviously to intervene in China’s internal affairs . . . in 
direct violation of the fundamental principles of the United 
Nations Charter’’—an interference which he found “especially 
intolerable” in view of what he considered Chiang’s usurpa- 
tion of the U.N. seat which should properly be occupied by 
a representative of the Chinese People’s Republic. Chou thus 
refused to send a negotiator and warned that all decisions 
taken with regard to China would be “illegal and null and 
void.” Although such a response was by no means unex- 
pected, its malevolent tenor strengthened the impression that 
Chou would not be satisfied unless the United States with- 
drew its protection from Formosa and Chiang got out of the 
United Nations. For all practical purposes this ended the 
Security Council’s attempt to secure a cease-fire, although 
events outside the United Nations were to bring about such 
a diminution of large-scale overt military threats during the 
next few months as to result in a “de facto cease-fire” with- 
out benefit of formal U.N. action. 


The Formosa Resolution 


While awaiting the outcome of the discussion in the Se- 
curity Council, the United States had also been actively 
seeking other means of deterring the Chinese Communists 
from attacking the Nationalist position in the Taiwan Strait. 
The Quemoy Islands, situated five miles off the entrance to 
the harbor of Amoy, had first been shelled from the main- 
land as early as September 3, 1954, and from that time for- 
ward every successive bombardment had heightened the fore- 
boding that it was the prelude to a full-scale attempt to effect 
the “liberation of Formosa.” An attack on Formosa and the 
Pescadores would obviously conflict with the well-publicized 
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intention of the United States to defend those islands, but 
many in China professed to scorn the United States as a 
“paper tiger’ which might rustle but would not fight. In an 
evident desire to clarify the U.S. position and consolidate 
official and public opinion, President Eisenhower on Janu- 
ary 24 transmitted a most significant state paper to Congress. 

The President dwelt upon the perils facing the United 
States in case of attack on Taiwan from the mainland of 
China: 


“In unfriendly hands, Formosa and the Pescadores would seri- 
ously dislocate the existing, even if unstable, balance of moral, 
economic, and military forces upon which the peace of the Paci- 
fic depends. It would create a breach in the island chain of the 
Western Pacific that constitutes, for the United States and other 
free nations, the geographical backbone of their security struc- 
ture in that ocean. In addition, this breach would interrupt 
north-south communications between other important elements 
of that barrier, and damage the economic life of the countries 
friendly to us.... 

“All the free nations have a common interest that Formosa and 
the Pescadores should not fall into the control of aggressive 
Communist forces.” 


While the U.S. Seventh Fleet was still under its standing 
orders to defend Formosa, the President said it was desirable 
to put the United States formally on record as opposed to 
any conquest of that island. Although he welcomed United 
Nations cease-fire attempts currently in progress, he could 
not wait for their consummation, and therefore asked the 
Congress 


“to participate now, by specific resolution, in measures [which 
would] . . . contemplate the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States if necessary to assure the security of Formosa and 
the Pescadores. . . . 

“The authority .. . would be used only in situations which are 
recognizable as parts of, or definite preliminaries to, an attack 
against the main positions of Formosa and the Pescadores.” 


The desired resolution was briefly debated. Although 
there were allegations that it amounted to a left-handed dec- 


3 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 294-298. 
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laration of war or the beginning of preventive war (since 
there was nothing in it which explicitly forbade an American 
attack on mainland China), the overwhelming majority of 
Congress hastened to repudiate any suspicion that the United 
States was a ‘“‘paper tiger” and to demonstrate that its legisla- 
ture was very nearly unanimously in favor of keeping For- 
mosa and the Pescadores out of Communist hands. The 
House passed the resolution January 25, by a vote of 409 to 3, 
and the Senate three days later by 85 to 3. The President's 
signature—a foregone conclusion—was affixed on January 29.* 
Congress thereby resolved 


“That the President of the United States be and he hereby is 
authorized to employ the Armed Forces of the United States as 
he deems necessary for the specific purpose of securing and pro- 
tecting Formosa and the Pescadores against armed attack, this 
authority to include the securing and protection of such related 
positions and territories of that area now in friendly hands and 
the taking of such other measures as he judges to be required or 


appropriate in assuring the defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. 


“This resolution shall expire when the President shall deter- 
mine that the peace and security of the area is reasonably assured 
by international conditions created by actions of the United 
Nations or otherwise, and shall so report to the Congress.” 


Thus did Congress, in the President’s words, ‘remove any 
doubt concerning our readiness to fight, if necessary, to pre- 
serve the vital stake of the free world in a free Formosa.” 
Communist China was clearly warned. 

This demonstration of American purposes caused some ad- 
verse comment at home and abroad in view of the fact that 
there had been no consultation with U.N. organs in a matter 
which well might affect the peace of the world. The fact that 
ratification of the U.S.-Chinese Mutual Defense Treaty was 
pending before the Senate added to apprehension that war 
might be just around the corner and might even involve the 
Russians under the Sino-Soviet alliance treaty. The congres- 
sional majority was divided as to whether it might be well to 
specify in the resolution that it applied only to Formosa and 
the Pescadores, and not to Matsu and Quemoy. Although 
‘Public Law 4, 84th Cong., 1st sess.; ibid., pp. 298 299. 
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reservations along these lines were overborne, it was actually 
the offshore islands that raised the most immediate issues as 
targets of the Communist military threat. 


A Crisis Averted 


Apprehension about the possibility of early hostilities was 
at its height while the Formosa resolution was before Con- 
gress. The President spoke in measured terms of our readi- 
ness to fight; armed forces in the Far East were reported to 
have gone on a war footing; tension mounted in London and 
Paris. War was averted, although the resulting peace was at 
best an uneasy one. The United States had no desire to pre- 
cipitate a conflict; while Chou, for all his bellicose statements 
and truculent refusal to agree to a cease-fire, was careful not 
te go too far in provoking the United States. 

During Senate consideration of the Formosa resolution the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had disclosed plans to evacuate Chiang’s 
forces from the outlying Tachen island group, which had 
come to be regarded in Washington as a military liability 
that might well be liquidated. Chiang opposed such action, 
but under pressure from Washington was obliged to ac- 
quiesce, and plans were announced to “redeploy” the re- 
ported 10,000 Nationalist military personnel in the islands. 
On February 5 the State Department revealed that orders 
had been issued to the Seventh Fleet and Air Force to assist 
in evacuation of the Tachen Islands, the assistance amount- 
ing to furnishing numerous naval vessels including five air- 
craft carriers for evacuation purposes while the Air Force 
flew protective cover for the movement from the Tachens to 
Formosa. By February 12, some 20,000 civilians and half that 
number of military personnel were removed from the ‘Tach- 
ens and from the Yushan Islands, thirty miles to the north- 
east, and Penshan Island, thirty-two miles to the southwest. 
This left as the northernmost Nationalist outpost Nanki 
Island, which lay about 150 miles north of Formosa and 
twenty-two miles off the mainland. Although it was initially 
intended to retain this in Nationalist control, it too was evac- 
uated by February 25 in the face of a threatened attack by 


5 Although there is actually more than one island in the Matsu group, and 
likewise with Quemoy, they have commonly been spoken of in the singular. 
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Communist forces which had moved in on the Tachens im- 
mediately upon the departure of the Chinese. All of these 
operations proceeded smoothly and with only minor military 
engagements with the Communist forces. Since in mid-Jan- 
uary the Chinese People’s Republic had seized Yikiang Is- 
land, eight miles north of the Tachens, it had in total by 
the end of February accumulated several bits of insular real 
estate which had more symbolic than military value. 


Matsu and Quemoy 


Great Britain, at any rate, would have welcomed a con- 
comitant evacuation of the highly sensitive Quemoy Islands, 
lying in the approaches to Amoy and five miles off the main- 
land, and the Matsu Islands, which lay twenty miles off the 
mainland port of Foochow and some seventy-five miles north- 
west of Formosa. The British had no hope that the United 
States would follow their lead by recognizing Peking, but 
they did make clear their conviction that clashes could best 
be avoided by restricting Chiang to the Taiwan-Pescadores 
area. The United States, though it insisted on maintaining 
the status quo on Quemoy and Matsu, was not prepared to 
announce formally its willingness to defend those islands. 
On February 5 the Department of State had merely an- 
nounced that under the newly passed authorization resolu- 
tion, 


“, .. the U.S. Government will extend assistance to the Republic 
of China in defending such related positions and territories now 
in its hands as the United States deems to be essential to the 
defense of Formosa and the Pescadores.” 


The same reluctance to make a flat statement of policy ap- 
peared when on March g Secretary Dulles, in Taipei for con- 
sultations and exchanges of ratifications bringing the United 
States-Chinese mutual defense treaty into force, told the press 
that defense of Formosa and the Pescadores was certain un- 
der the new treaty, and that authorization for the defense of 
“related positions now in friendly hands” was afforded by the 
Formosa resolution. “Pursuant to this authority,” continued 
the Secretary, 
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“the United States continues to evaluate the words and deeds of 
the Chinese Communist regime to ascertain whether their mili- 
tary actions, preparations, and concentrations in the Formosa 
area constitute in fact the first phase of an attack directed against 
Taiwan and whether the United States must proceed on this 
assumption. If so, it cannot be assumed that the defense would 
be static and confined to Taiwan itself or that the aggressor 
would enjoy immunity with respect to the areas from which he 
stages his offensive. 

“The decision as to the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States and the scope of their use under Public Law 4 will be 
made by the President himself in the light of the circumstances 
at the time and his appraisal of the intentions of the Chinese 
Communists. .. . 


“The Chinese Communists constantly profess a love of peace. 
They now have a chance to practice what they preach. The 
United States and the Republic of China have no alternative but 
to stand firm.” 


The President, in other words, would have to make up his 
mind at the last moment whether a Communist military 
move was directed against Taiwan itself or only at lesser ob- 
jectives for which the United States was not prepared to fight. 
The apparent practical difficulty of arriving at such a judg- 
ment under the pressure of conditions which might obtain 
when it became imperative caused widespread concern not 
only in Washington but in other capitals whose interest in 
preserving Asian peace was equally intense. Although the 
defensive nature of American policy was reemphasized in the 
“understandings” appended by the Senate in giving its con- 
sent to the Sino-American treaty,* Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Foreign Minister George Yeh lost no opportunity to pro- 
claim their intent to reestablish their regime on the main- 
land at the earliest propitious moment. Thus there was a 
dual threat of war, arising either from execution of Chiang’s 
ambitions, or from possible mainland attack on Quemoy and 
Matsu. James B. Reston put it bluntly in the New York 
Times (March 25): “... all our Allies, except Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, regard this as the wrong war, at the wrong 
time, and at the wrong place.” The London Economist in its 
February 5 issue spoke in the same vein: 


8 Ibid., 1954, p. 364. 
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“The difficulty and the danger in the Far East is that the 
Americans are out on a limb. . . . The Chinese Communists are 
trying to enforce a claim which no one but a Communist or a 
fellow traveller could accept in its entirety. But . . . in standing 
up to Communist pressure on this particular question the 
United States runs an unpleasant risk of impairing the full sup- 
port of its main allies.” 


Domestically the administration was under pressure on 
one side from those who wished to evacuate Matsu and Que- 
moy, thus falling back to what might be a more defensible 
political and military position, and on the other from a con- 
servative sector of the Republican party, led largely by Sen- 
ators Knowland and William E. Jenner, which was con- 
vinced that any further semblance of retreat would amount 
to a “Far Eastern Munich.” In late February and March the 
Communists made a series of raids on various islands in the 
Quemoy and Matsu groups which later appeared to have 
been mere probing operations but which at the time could 
equally be viewed as preludes to an invasion attempt. For 
some weeks, there appeared to be a “clear and present dan- 
ger’ of war in that area. 

In making its policy decisions in the Formosa Strait area, 
the United States necessarily took into consideration a num- 
ber of contradictory factors. Apart from the fact that there 
was no American desire for war, it was obvious that Asian 
opinion would have been opposed to further hostilities in 
the area and especially to any use of atomic weapons in the 
Far East. Western support for a militant United States policy 
would have been almost equally uncertain, for most European 
governments had long believed that the United States was 
sponsoring a lost cause in supporting Nationalist China. Fi- 
nally, by going to war the United States would have laid itself 
open to the charge of ignoring the U.N. Charter’s injunctions 
for peaceful settlement of disputes. On the other hand, it was 
essential in Washington’s view to take a firm stand; the 
United States could ill afford further retreat in East Asia. 
This must be made clear to Chinese and Soviet Communists 
in order to limit their potential aggressions, and must also 
be stated for the sake of reestablishing the morale of Chiang 
Kai-shek and the other American allies in the area. 
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The Chinese Communists, said Mr. Dulles on March 21, 


“seem to be dizzy with success. They entertain a very exaggerated 
sense of their own power, and they gravely underestimate the 
power and resolution of the non-Communist world.” 


Nevertheless, under the circumstances obtaining in the 
spring of 1955, the Communists chose not to press forward. 
They continued a build-up of airfields and other military 
installations along their Formosa Strait coast, but never un- 
dertook large-scale actions. It is highly possible that the Chi- 
nese Communist leadership was dissuaded from more ener- 
getic action by the combined counsel of the U.S.S.R. and of 
the Asian statesmen whom Chou En-lai encountered in April 
at the Bandung conference, many of whom showed less en- 
thusiasm for an attempted military “liberation” of Taiwan 
than he had perhaps imagined. It may also be that the sup- 
posed determination of the United States not to yield Matsu 
and Quemoy was the determining factor; this was the third 
of the celebrated “‘brinks of war” later ascribed to Secretary 
Dulles.? 

At all events after April the threat of war in Formosa 
Strait, like the possibility of a formal cease-fire, receded into 
the background, and conditions reached an unsatisfactorily 
indefinite equilibrium. 


2. SEATO AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Though it is true that many of the political problems of 
the Far East had their origin in the legacy of the Second 
World War, in the Southeast Asian region their wartime ori- 
gins faded increasingly into the background as the Commu- 
nist imperialism of the Chinese People’s Republic assumed 
the limelight. The year 1954 had seen both the partition of 
Vietnam at the Geneva conference on the Far East and the 
conclusion under American encouragement of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense or SEATO Treaty, signed at Manila 
on September 8, 1954. Amid the furor over the Formosa 
Strait in the early months of 1955, the United States pursued 


™See James Shepley, “How Dulles Averted War,” Life, v. 40 (January 16, 
1956), pp. 70-80. 
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its efforts to build a genuine security structure in Southeast 
Asia and Communist China continued its maneuvers aimed 


at convincing the peoples of the region that the future be- 
longed to Communism. 


The Bangkok Conference 


For some weeks prior to the final ratification and entry 
into force of the SEATO treaty (which took place on Febru- 
ary 19) plans had been laid for a conference in Bangkok of 
the Foreign Ministers of the eight signatory powers: Aus- 
tralia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippine Re- 
public, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Though France was immobilized by a cabinet crisis 
and represented by its ambassador, the meeting duly took 
place from February 23 to 25 under the presidency of the 
Thai Foreign Minister, Prince Wan Waithayakon. 

The final communiqué was indicative of such progress as 
had—or had not—been made.® Conscious as they obviously 
were of the growing pressure of Communist China, the con- 
ferees noted that they “‘met in circumstances which give in- 
creasing urgency to the objectives of the Treaty,” and re- 
affirmed both their governments’ devotion to principles of 
peace and stability and their support for Laos, Cambodia, 
and free Vietnam. To further the common aims of the signa- 
tories it was agreed to establish a group of military advisers 
as well as committees for analysis and planning in the fields 
of economic development, Communist subversion, and cul- 
tural and labor activities. These committees would report to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers of the eight states, which 
would meet at least once a year, normally in Bangkok, and 
in its absence to the ambassadorial representatives of the 
eight powers stationed in the same city. Provision was also 
made for a modest secretariat. 

From the point of view of many of the conferees this was a 
small accomplishment when measured against the bold de- 
cisions they had anticipated. The Philippine delegation had 
wanted action on an atoms-for-peace plan; Pakistan had 


8 Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 323-327. For 
general documentation, see The Bangkok Conference of the Manila Pact 
Powers, Department of State Publication 5909 (Washington, G.P.O., 1955). 
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hoped (as had Thailand and the Philippines) that SEATO 
would become a vehicle for major economic development 
aid; Great Britain and others had been interested in creating 
common air and land forces; Australia at Bangkok and later 
pressed insistently for commitment of American ground 
troops to the Southeast Asian area. While none of these ac- 
tions was precluded by the conference decisions, none of 
them seemed at all likely; nor did the early results of the 
committees’ activity (some of which was necessarily masked 
by security considerations) give much indication of rapid 
progress toward the stated goals. More than a few critical 
voices were raised, in Washington as well as abroad, that the 
United States had failed to live up to expectations in provid- 
ing leadership toward specific achievement. 

Officially, the United States professed complete satisfaction 
with the Bangkok results; one representative felt that the 
conference had provided “everything we had hoped for and 
nothing we feared.” Secretary Dulles, both at Bangkok and 
later in Washington, gave it as his opinion that “the way of 
the aggressor has been made harder.’”’ With this last state- 
ment many of the Foreign Ministers privately disagreed, for 
they had sought at Bangkok more definite American military 
commitments than had been forthcoming, and several would 
have preferred to establish a unified command on the NATO 
model. Mr. Dulles’ contrary position had been made clear 
at the first session of the conference: there were already suf- 
ficient armed forces in the general region to deter direct mil- 
itary aggression, and therefore the real problem was indirect 
subversion and infiltration. Solemnly reiterating the deter- 
mination of the United States to aid if necessary any signa- 
tory of the Manila Pact which was the victim of a Commu- 
nist attack, he maintained that, taking into consideration the 
availability of modern weapons, the United States was 
stronger in the Far East than it had been even at the climax 
of the war against Japan in 1945; and he enumerated Amer- 
ican forces in Asia which included 400 naval vessels, 350,000 
Navy and Marine personnel, 300,000 Army troops, and 30 
jet fighter and bomber squadrons. 

This formidable aggregation, Mr. Dulles argued, was quite 
sufficient to discharge American obligations, but must not be 
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tied down to stations in particular areas, for “Asia is three 
fronts’: Korea, Formosa, and Southeast Asia. In his view it 
was imperative that the forces be mobile and prepared to 
strike on whichever of the three fronts the fluid situation 
might demand. Here he touched a sensitive nerve of the 
British, among others, for to them the implication of these 
remarks was that the SEATO forces were considered to be 
available in case of conflict over Formosa, which had been 
deliberately excluded from the SEATO “treaty area.’ The 
British and French had no stomach for any plan which, even 
by implication, might involve them in a defense of Chiang 
Kai-shek or, still less, of Quemoy and Matsu, for their posi- 
tion had long been that these islands were indefensible and 
that to hold them constituted an open invitation to hostilities. 

No one in Washington would have claimed that SEATO 
was as tight an alliance as that of NATO, despite the simi- 
larity of names, and some observers had the impression that 
its development was lagging. Its most serious handicaps were 
political rather than military. Against an outright military 
attack it might have been more effective than it was proving 
itself in relation to the “peaceful” Communist tactics which 
had been developing since the death of Stalin and reached a 
high point in connection with the Bandung conference and 
the later visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev to Asia. 


3. THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE 


Western fears of neutralism and Communist penetration 
came into focus during the week of April 18 to 24 at the 
mountain resort city of Bandung, Java, which for those few 
days became the capital of most of the nations of Asia and 
Africa, and which saw in a display of multi-hued robes, bur- 
nooses, turbans and other colorful garb an accurate repre- 
sentation of the great diversity nurtured by those two con- 
tinents. Here assembled delegations, in most instances led 
by Prime Ministers or Foreign Ministers, from twenty-nine 
nations which collectively counted at least 1.4 billion per- 
sons—well over half the population of the globe. Although 
some press reports describing the gathering as the revolt of 
ex-colonial peoples against the West were exaggerated, the 
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meeting nonetheless reflected the protest of those who, in the 
words of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, were “deter- 
mined to rise again to our full stature,” had ‘tolerated sub- 
missiveness too long,” and would “only cooperate in future 
as equals.” Not overlooked was the symbolism inherent in 
the fact that ‘Freedom Hall,” where the conference met, had 
once been the seat of a Dutch Governor-General. 

At the preliminary meeting held at Bogor, Indonesia, in 
late 1954, the governments of the Colombo Powers (Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan) on the initiative of 
Indonesia’s Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo had under- 
taken the sponsorship of a conference to which in principle 
all independent governments in Asia and Africa were to be 
invited. In point of fact, for fairly obvious political reasons 
the invitation list did not include Israel, Nationalist China, 
North or South Korea, or the Union of South Africa, and 
one which was bidden (the Central African Federation) did 
not come. Communist China was included, while the U.S.S.R.., 
which could claim to be an Asian power, was left out. Other- 
wise the membership roll included, in addition to the five 
sponsors, twenty-four others,® who convened for the vaguely 
expressed purposes of promoting good will, exploring areas 
of mutual interest, and considering social, economic, and cul- 
tural problems as related to the areas involved and to the 
world. Procedure was largely informal, and although the 
conference concluded with a recommendation (strongly urged 
by Chou En-lai) that it be followed by another, no continu- 
ing organization or secretariat was created. Indeed, the con- 
ferees’ antipathy to the creation of a regional organization 
was manifested at several points. 

The attitude of the United States Government toward the 
conference was initially one of cool reserve because of ad- 
vance indications that it would seethe with anticolonial and, 
anti-Western animosities. Initially the tendency was to dis- 
courage attendance on the part of friendly states. However, 
this feeling underwent major alteration after more deliberate 
reflection, and the United States not only agreed to the send- 
ing of greetings to the conference from the February SEATO 


®The full membership list is printed in Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, 1955, Pp. 332-333- 
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Council meeting, but went so far as to urge attendance at 
Bandung by representatives of friendly states who were 
thought likely to counteract some of the hostility to the West 
which would be displayed by others. 

The final communiqué (April 24) indicated with toler- 
able clarity those areas in which the conclave had attained 
a meeting of minds, and with calculated ambiguity other less 
unanimously held opinions. The conferees called for eco- 
nomic cooperation; technical assistance either on a bilateral 
basis or through the proposed Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development, the World Bank, and the Inte1- 
national Finance Corporation (thus indicating that the West’s 
fiscal aid, under congenial conditions, was as welcome as its 
“imperialism” was abhorred); stabilization of commodity 
trade and prices; and speedy establishment of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and promotion of the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. Cultural cooperation was to 
be promoted through exchanges of information, students, 
and like means. Racialism was deplored, and support was 
pledged to the human rights provisions of the U.N. Charter 
while, less enthusiastically, the conference “took note of” the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. There was agree- 
ment in proclaiming that “colonialism in all its manifesta- 
tions is an evil which should speedily be brought to an end.” 
Self-determination was the order of the new day, and the 
governments ranged themselves behind those whose griev- 
ances in this or related connections had not been satisfac- 
torily remedied: the nationalists in Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco; the Palestinian Arabs; Indonesia in its claims to 
West Irian (Western New Guinea); and Yemen in its claims 
with respect to Aden and other areas. 

As to problems arising in broader context, the conference 
went on record in favor of universality of U.N. membership 
and more effective representation of Asian-African states on 
the Security Council; universal disarmament; and the pro- 
hibition (under “effective international control’) of manu- 
facture, testing, and use of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
Finally, a “Declaration on the Promotion of World Peace 
and Cooperation” represented in essence an adoption and 


10 Tbid., pp. 332-341. 
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expansion by the twenty-nine governments of the Nehru- 
Chou “Five Principles” of peaceful coexistence. Here was 
pledged support of fundamental human rights, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, racial and national equality, nonin- 
tervention and noninterference, rights of self-defense, absten- 
tion from alliances serving only the interests of big powers, 
abstinence from aggressive actions, and respect for justice, 
international obligations, and peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

To this extent there was outward unity, but behind the 
facade it soon appeared that the assembled representatives 
were neither uniformly intolerant of the West, nor “neutral- 
ist’” to the degree passionately urged by Nehru, nor yet pro- 
Communist. What could have been a mobilization of hostile 
recrimination against France, Britain, and the Netherlands 
for their imperial past turned out in fact to be considerably 
less unfriendly to the West than Washington or London had 
dared hope. 

One noteworthy feature of Bandung was the failure of 
most non-Communist delegations to rally fully to the leader- 
ship of Prime Minister Nehru. Pursuing his long-continued 
war on “military blocs,” the Indian leader stated flatly that 
“every pact has brought insecurity and not security to the 
countries which have entered into them.” Strong rejoinders 
sprang from several sources, including Pakistan (represented 
by Prime Minister Mohammed Ali), Turkey, Iraq, and the 
Philippines. Charles Malik of Lebanon called attention to 
the fact that half of the Bandung countries currently had al- 
liances with one or the other of the great blocs. Mr. Nehru’s 
position was in a measure undercut when the Council of 
SEATO-—his special béte noir—which had recently met in 
Bangkok, sent to Bandung its “cordial greetings,” which did 
not have the aggressive-militaristic ring the Indian leader 
customarily attributed to alliances. Although several neutral- 
ists were present at Bandung, their thinking by no means 
dominated the conference proceedings to the extent that the 
United States had feared. 

Vindictive anticolonial diatribes had been expected, in 
view of the participants’ backgrounds, and indeed the anti- 
colonial theme was often reiterated; what had not been an- 
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ticipated was the vigor with which several delegates were 
prepared to condemn all colonialism, Eastern as well as 
Western. In the course of discussions on French policy to- 
ward North Africa, Sir John Kotelawala, Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, upset the apple cart by remarking: 


“There is another form of colonialism, however, about which 
many of us represented here are perhaps less clear in our minds 
and to which some of us would perhaps not agree to apply the 
term colonialism at all. Think, for example, of those satellite 
states under Communist domination in Central and Eastern 
Europe—of Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland. Are not these colonies as 
much as any of the colonial territories in Africa or Asia? And 
if we are united in our opposition to colonialism, should it not 
be our duty to openly declare our opposition to Soviet colonial- 
ism as much as to Western imperialism?” 


Those who had anticipated a Communist field-day at Ban- 
dung took heart from the fact that these sentiments were 
echoed by the representatives of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Turkey; and although Sir John had not 
alluded to Communist China in this regard, Cambodia and 
Thailand promptly did so. Much controversy and maneuver- 
ing ensued, with the result that ultimately, after some nim- 
ble verbal footwork, the conference communiqué condemned 
“colonialism in all its manifestations’—which did not pre- 
vent both Chou and Nehru, in speeches made after they re- 


turned home, from construing the resolution as not directed 
at Moscow. 


Results of Bandung 


If Prime Minister Nehru lost temporarily a measure of 
prestige at Bandung, it was equally clear that Chou En-lai 
gained, despite numerous pointed anti-Communist remarks. 
In preparation for the conference the Indian, Indonesian, 
and Burmese sponsors had acted upon the somewhat debat- 
able view that Communist states, especially China, would be- 
come more malleable diplomatically if they were accorded 
full international status and brought into a world-wide circle 
in which their fears of outside hostility could be dispelled by 
exposure to non-Communist thought. It is, indeed, a tenable 
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position that a major motive for the Bandung conference was 
this desire to open a window through which the West could 
observe the presumed peaceful intentions of China and, con- 
versely, Chinese officialdom could overcome its parochial con- 
viction that it was the victim of hostile non-Communist en- 
circlement.!! Mr. Dulles on April 26 stated that as far back as 
the Bangkok Conference he himself had hoped that Bandung 
might exert such a moderating influence on Chou, and that 
it might actually have done so. If so, two important conse- 
quences might obviously result: a lessening of the danger of 
war, and an increased independence of Chinese diplomacy 
from that of the Soviet Union. 

There appears to be little doubt that Chou’s eyes were 
opened at Bandung by the amount of pro-Western sentiment 
there expressed. On the other hand, Chou amazed many of 
the delegates by his unexpectedly conciliatory mien and his 
personal accessibility. He won the favor of the Muslim con- 
tingent by ranging himself unreservedly with the Arabs in 
their struggle with Israel, and effectively wooed conference 
members in other ways as well. He had prepared one speech 
which, though mimeographed and distributed, was not deliv- 
ered; having listened to numerous other delegates and ab- 
sorbed some new ideas, he prepared and delivered orally a 
second and far more conciliatory one.!? Starting from the 
premise that his delegation had “‘come here to seek unity and 
not to quarrel,” he said he was certain that the Bandung par- 
ticipants could find much common ground in their antipathy 
to colonialism and its surviving effects, their respect for one 
another despite socio-economic differences, and their accept- 
ance of the “Five Principles.’”” He denied harboring subver- 
sive intentions concerning the governments of neighboring 
countries; direct assurances in this vein were conveyed to 
Laos and Cambodia, and skeptical Thais, Burmese, and Fili- 
pinos were invited to visit China and see for themselves that 
no aggression was being planned.1* 

The climax of this campaign of reassurance was Chou En- 


11For an exposition of this viewpoint, see George McT. Kahin, The Asian- 
African Conference (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1956), especially pp. 4-8. 
12 Text in Kahin, op. cit., pp. 52-62. 

18 See texts of statements in New York Times, April 25, 1955. 
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lai’s offer, made at a time of great tension over Formosa, to 
sit down with the United States to seek a resolution of out- 
standing issues. This dramatic proposal was promptly re- 
jected by Acting Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., on 
the ground that such a meeting should not be held without 
Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. Hoover’s rebuff aroused consternation 
in European and Asian capitals, where it was viewed as evi- 
dence of an uncompromising American attitude. Secretary 
Dulles, returning to the Department to face a barrage of 
questions from correspondents eager to discover whether 
American policy was indeed opposed to bilateral cease-fire 
negotiations with the Chinese Communists, indicated at his 
press conference on April 26 that direct talks would in fact 
be acceptable and might be useful. Though deprecated by 
Taipei and by Senator Knowland, this more conciliatory 
view was strongly supported by Senator Walter F. George 
and by a declaration signed by twelve Republican Senators; 
relief was also expressed in London and other capitals where 
there was perennial uneasiness about Washington’s policy in 
the Formosa Strait. President Eisenhower, who had sanctioned 
the original Hoover statement, agreed on April 27 that direct 
talks would be “perfectly legitimate.” Whatever the genuine- 
ness of Chou’s offer, it assured Communist China added stat- 
ure and prestige in the capitals of Europe and Asia, and led 
eventually to the protracted series of U.S.-Chinese Commu- 
nist conferences at ambassadorial level in Geneva. 
Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines has 
stated that in his opinion at Bandung “the Asian and Afri- 
can peoples were welded together into an active political 
force.” The validity of such an assessment depends largely on 
definition of terms. While patently the governments there 
represented were at one in asserting their independence in 
world politics and in agreeing with Nehru’s denial that “we 
are camp followers of Russia or America or any other coun- 
try,” their disavowal of intent to create a regional organiza- 
tion indicated that the nationalistic ardor of newly won 
sovereignty was too warm for the immediate creation of an 
organized Afro-Asian “third force.’”’ Possibly indicative in this 
regard was the outcome of a subsequent meeting at Simla, 
where representatives of thirteen Asian governments met on 
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May 9-13 at the invitation of India (but upon inspiration of 
the United States) to discuss possible regional applications of 
American economic aid, only to discover that most of the 
governments present preferred bilateral agreements with the 
United States to a regional activity of their own. 

None the less, Bandung did evince a new spirit of com- 
munity among the participants. Though divided on many 
issues, the conferring nations were at one in their antipathy 
to outside domination and in their determination to assert, 
vis-a-vis the West, an international influence corresponding 
to their new-found dignity and their share of the world’s pop- 
ulation. With the sudden spurt in United Nations member- 
ship in later 1955 and 1956, the Afro-Asian group, now 
casting one-fourth to one-third of the votes in the Assembly, 
became a recognized force that could be ignored only at the 
peril of the Western nations. An ominous cloud loomed ever 
larger: the obvious strategy of Communist China and the 
Soviet Union to manipulate or exploit the interests of this 
new grouping for its own purposes. 

Possibly most significant was the fact that such a confer- 
ence as that of Bandung met at all, for most of its members 
had won self-government or independence within the past 
ten years, and the labors of reaching unanimity of viewpoint 
may well have been a significant contribution to their own 
political education. At least some of the diplomats present 
were impressed with the contrast between the ease of con- 
demning old colonial errors and the infinitely greater diffi- 
culty of implementing constructive policy for themselves. 
Burma’s U Nu put his finger directly upon this useful prod- 
uct of the sessions: 14 


“Most of us have in the past tended to live in the little world 
of our own. Such knowledge as we had of the world outside was 
theoretical. Participation in this Conference has brought home 
to us the practical realization that there is a world outside our 
own borders; . . . We learned that problems which to us ap- 
peared simple and straightforward had a different appearance 
to our friends, and we learned the need for taking into account 
their attitudes and feelings, and to made adjustments.” 


14 Kahin, op. cit., p. 35. Quoted by permission of the Cornell University Press, 
publisher. 
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If this indeed was a fact in which all delegates would concur, 
the conference in an important long-range sense had been a 
success. 


4. INDOCHINA 


The neutralist sentiment so much in evidence at Bandung, 
the disruptive tactics of Chinese and Soviet Communism, and 
the problems attendant on the liquidation of French impe- 
rial rule created special preoccupations for the United States 
with regard to Indochina. Although there was here in 1955 
no flamboyant incident comparable to the rumblings around 
Formosa, there remained the disquieting inheritance of the 
1954 Geneva conference, which had divided Vietnam at 
the 17th parallel and given over the northern segment to the 
Communist “Democratic Republic of Vietnam” under Ho 
Chi Minh. Despite the ostensibly temporary character of this 
arrangement, there was good reason to believe that the 17th 
parallel, like the 38th in Korea, might function as a de facto 
international boundary for some considerable time. 


North Vietnam 


Consolidation of Communist rule was the keynote of North 
Vietnamese affairs throughout 1955. The required evacuation 
of Haiphong by the French was completed by May 16, 1955, 
and the Vietminh took over. Although in October a French- 
North Vietnamese agreement was signed calling for exchanges 
of a billion francs’ worth of goods each way during the ensu- 
ing year, this was but a tiny remnant of France’s one-time 
trade. The decline of U.S. influence, never approaching in 
magnitude that of the French, was symbolized by the closing 
of the American consulate at Hanoi on December 11. Both 
countries protested against the northern military build-up in 
contravention of the Geneva armistice terms, but to no avail. 

Chief of State Ho Chi Minh during the summer undertook 
a journey to Peking and Moscow, and on July 8 it was an- 
nounced in Peking that Ho’s regime would expand its trade 
with the Chinese People’s Republic and would receive some 
$338 million worth of economic aid in the form of transport 
equipment and textile plants, together with the necessary 
technical personnel. Ten days later, in Moscow, the Kremlin 
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promised 400 million rubles’ (nominally equivalent to $100 
million) worth of similar types of assistance. Clearly the new 
Communist state was being effectively coordinated with, and 
presumably would be heavily influenced by, the older ones. 


South Vietnam 


Meanwhile, south of the 17th parallel the anti-Communist 
government of Ngo Dinh Diem, supported increasingly by 
the United States though scarcely tolerated by France, was 
struggling to gain a foothold and to free itself of certain 
requirements of the 1954 armistice, in the negotiation of 
which it had indignantly refused to participate. Although 
the obstacles to construction of a durable government ini- 
tially appeared almost insurmountable, by the end of the 
year Premier Diem had met with a degree of success which 
though incomplete was measurably greater than most had 
predicted. 

Despite reciprocal allegations of truce violations, evacua- 
tion of troops and civilian refugees in both parts of Vietnam 
proceeded relatively smoothly. By May 16, French and Viet- 
minh troops had completed their withdrawals from each 
other’s areas, thus staying within the 300 days allotted by the 
Geneva armistice. Refugees flooded South Vietnam and pre- 
sented the Diem government with a major problem of care 
and assimilation; some 850,000 came south, contrasting with 
an estimated 3,000 who chose to go north to cast their lot with 
the Communists. The transportation and resettlement of the 
northern refugees in South Vietnam was materially assisted 
by an American grant of $45 million and the supply of many 
ships and personnel. 

The Geneva armistice had anticipated that elections would 
be held throughout Vietnam in July 1956 under the super- 
vision of an international commission, and that representatives 
of North and South would consult on the necessary arrange- 
ments starting on July 20, 1955. Premier Diem was opposed 
to holding such elections and said plainly that he would 
agree to them only when assured they would be free, adding 
that he could not conceive of circumstances in which the 
Communists in the north would permit genuinely free vot- 
ing. The United States, which was also not a signatory to the 
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Geneva arrangements, took a similar view. As a result, after 
the Vietminh sought on July 20 to inaugurate the scheduled 
conference on electoral procedures, Premier Diem delayed 
until August 10 to reply that 


“nothing constructive . . . can be done as long as the Communist 
regime in the north does not permit each Vietnamese citizen to 


enjoy the democratic liberties and the fundamental rights of 
man.” 


The upshot of subsequent months of argument and recrimi- 
nation was that no preparations were made. Vietnam thus 
joined the company of Germany and Korea, where conditions 
for the holding of unifying elections were a subject of fun- 
damental disagreement between the Communists and their 
opponents. The Communists at this period were displaying 
a notably greater interest in Vietnamese elections than in the 
other two, presumably reflecting their confidence that the 
outcome would be favorable to them in view of North Viet- 
nam’s larger population and the fact that South Vietnam 
was not free of discontent. 


Consolidation of Diem’s Position 


When Diem assumed office in 1954 on the eve of his coun- 
try’s partition his political life expectancy had been considered 
notably poor. Despite his unquestioned personal honesty 
and idealism and his support by the American Govern- 
ment, he faced an imposing array of opponents which would 
have frightened even a more experienced statesman. The 
French patently were far more interested in preserving some 
position in their erstwhile colonial domain than in support- 
ing someone who like Diem was anxious to terminate French 
influence; they still aspired to an understanding with Ho Chi 
Minh and to maintenance of cultural and economic relations 
with both parts of the now divided country. They still kept 
contacts with Bao Dai, ex-emperor of Annam and now Viet- 
namese Chief of State, who was residing on the French 
Riviera and opposing Diem at every opportunity. Although 
the Communist armed forces had ostensibly withdrawn north 
of the 17th parallel by May 16, 1955, undetermined numbers 
of them had faded into the southern population as nuclei 
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around which dissent, subversion, or civil war could rally. In 
addition, Diem was confronted with the opposition of the 
Binh Xuyen, the group of former river pirates who derived 
vast wealth from government hush money and extensive vice 
and gambling monopolies, and from the two semi-religious 
sects—the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao—who likewise summoned 
against him popular and armed dissent. All three had their 
private armies and the will to resist Diem’s rule. 

It was a tribute to the Premier’s astuteness that within the 
year he nullified or destroyed the strength of these opponents 
and emerged as unquestioned ruler.!° By a combination of 
shrewd deals, bribery, and armed might he eliminated his 
major opponents seriatim. The position of national police 
chief had been sold by Bao Dai to the gangsters of the Binh 
Xuyen, who suddenly found their man displaced by a Diem 
appointee (April 26); this provoked intense and destructive 
fighting in Saigon from which the government emerged vic- 
torious, thus eliminating most of the Binh Xuyen threat. 
Thereafter, in May and June, the Hoa Hao sect was largely 
destroyed, also by military means. 

In his struggle with the absent Bao Dai, Diem employed 
different means but achieved the same result. During the 
Saigon fighting of late April, Bao had summoned Premier 
Diem to the Riviera and ordered command of the army trans- 
ferred to General Nguyen Van Vy of the Binh Xuyen; both 
orders had been ignored. Ultimately Diem announced a 
referendum at which the people would choose between him 
and Bao; this impelled Bao to “dismiss” his insubordinate 
Minister, who, however, did not budge from his position. The 
balloting on October 23 revealed a suspiciously large (98.2 
percent) vote for Diem, but in any event there was little 
doubt that Bao’s role was played out. Diem proceeded to pro- 
claim a republic (October 26) with himself as its first Presi- 
dent as well as Premier and Defense Minister. He also fore- 
cast the election of a National Assembly and the drafting of a 
new constitution. Formally recognized as Chief of State by 


15See William Henderson, “South Viet Nam Finds Itself,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vv. 35 (January 1957), pp. 283-294; also Senator Mike Mansfield, “Reprieve in 
Viet Nam,” Harpers Magazine, January 1956, pp. 46-51. 
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the French and American governments, President-Premier 
Diem was now in position to set about the arduous tasks of 
constructing a viable government. In spite of an evidently 
sincere devotion to the needs of his people, he was for the 
moment at least operating a tight police state. 

By this time the French had been largely frozen out of 
Vietnam, which no longer sent representatives to the Council 
of the French Union and for all practical purposes appeared 
to have left it altogether. General Paul Ely, who had been 
French Commissioner General and Commander-in-Chief, was 
recalled in June, and no successor was immediately appointed. 
The position had in any case become increasingly meaning- 
less, since responsibility for training the Vietnamese army 
had meanwhile passed to the United States. By the end of 
the year no more than 30,000 French troops remained in 
Vietnam. Washington’s major policy decision to channel eco- 
nomic and military aid directly to the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment (as to those of Laos and Cambodia) had the effect of 
reinforcing the new and weakening the old, as well as pro- 
ducing tensions with France in view of its efforts to maintain 
a foothold. 

Though problems of major proportions faced Diem wher- 
ever he turned, since May 1955 he had had the unwavering 
support of the United States, not only diplomatic but finan- 
cial. American aid ($320 million in fiscal 1955) amounted to 
nearly two-thirds of the total Vietnamese budget and covered 
virtually all the current costs of military defense and refugee 
rehabilitation. South Vietnam’s deficiencies in trained admin- 
istrative personnel were being met gradually by an American 
technical assistance program; although immediate results 
could not be expected, the trend seemed to be toward less- 
ened corruption and increased efficiency. Essential programs 
of land reform and inflation control, like those for the care of 
refugees, could obviously not be completed in 1955, but again 
the indicators pointed toward satisfactory beginnings. If by 
the end of 1955 there was no conclusive evidence that Diem’s 
regime would prove adequate to the tasks it faced, at least 
the initial difficulties had been successfully overcome, and it 


appeared that, with American assistance, a firm ally of the 
free world was emerging. 
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Cambodia 


France lost yet another bit of her disintegrating empire in 
1955. Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, who on March 
2 had abdicated his throne in favor of his father, led his 
People’s National Community party to a landslide victory in 
the September 11 elections, winning all ninety-one seats in 
the National Assembly. Shortly thereafter (September 25) 
Prince Norodom became Prime Minister and the National 
Assembly formally severed ties with France by striking from 
the new constitution all references to the French Union. 

The Prince had visited Prime Minister Nehru in March 
and evidently fallen under the spell of the latter’s nonalign- 
ment policy. Several neutralist pronouncements had issued 
from Pnompenh, and at Bandung Prince Sihanouk explicitly 
aligned his country with neutralist India and Burma. Al- 
though the Prince and the dominant party continued to op- 
pose military alliances and to forbid the presence of foreign 
troops or bases, a military assistance agreement was signed 
with the United States on May 16, a small Military Assistance 


Advisory Group went to Cambodia shortly thereafter, and for 
fiscal 1956 the United States allotted the country $43.1 mil- 
lion of defense support funds and $1.9 million for technical 
cooperation. But while such aid was acceptable, the Cam- 
bodian government made it clear that this was not to imply 
a retreat from a generally neutralist policy. 


Laos 


The third of the Associated States of Indochina had its 
own difficulties of truce enforcement, and could not be said 
to have been wholly successful during 1955. The trouble cen- 
tered around the Communist Pathet-Lao (“Lao nation”) 
forces, who had taken advantage of a provision of the Geneva 
armistice to ensconce themselves in the two northeastern 
provinces of Phongsaly and Samneua and had established a 
de facto partition of Laos by the simple expedient of refus- 
ing by military force to allow a Laotian civil administration 
to be set up within the two provinces. Since these areas lay 
along the Vietnamese frontier, it was a relatively simple mat- 
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ter for Ho Chi Minh and the Chinese Communists to aid 
and supply them. 

This North Vietnamese assistance to the Laotian Commu- 
nists was carried on in open defiance of a treaty between 
North Vietnam and Laos, signed at the Bandung conference, 
in which both parties pledged adherence to the famous “five 
principles of peaceful coexistence” which had first been enun- 
ciated in the Indian-Communist Chinese treaty of 1954.1 
Vague and redundant though the principles might be, they 
were clearly intended to be taken as a pledge of mutual non- 
interference and might therefore have been expected to put 
an end to North Vietnamese intervention in Laotian affairs. 
Yet within a few weeks the Vietminh-aided Pathet-Lao forces 
were again in open rebellion. By early June they were de- 
manding complete military and political control over their 
two provinces, and recognition as equals in the national gov- 
ernment as well; four months later they insisted on far- 
reaching changes in the country’s election law as the price of 
allowing national elections to be held within their areas. 

Since such special dispensation was not forthcoming, the 
Pathet-Lao forces boycotted the elections, which were held 
on December 25. The voting returned a solid pro-Western 
majority to the Assembly, but the Communists’ nonparticipa- 
tion left them in a position to challenge the validity of the 
elections on the ground that major areas of the country had 
not taken part. Although the Laotian Foreign Minister 
charged North Vietnam with violation of the April treaty 
and threatened an appeal to SEATO, the year ended with 
Laos divided and under very heavy Communist pressure 
which was not restricted to the northern provinces of Phong- 
saly and Samneua. 


5. NEUTRALISM AND COMMUNIST PENETRATION 


South and Southeast Asia in general throughout this period 
were in a political ferment whose ultimate outcome was suf- 
ficiently uncertain to forbid complacency in the non-Com- 
munist camp. Among the grounds for uneasiness were such 
16 See The United States in World Affairs, 1954, pp. 227-228. 
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manifestations of neutralist or even pro-Communist inclina- 
tion as the Egyptian-Indian treaty of friendship in April; the 
Bandung proceedings of the same month; a Nehru-Tito state- 
ment in July on community of views concerning the pro- 
motion of peaceful coexistence; Nepal’s establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of China in 
August; a trade agreement between Ceylon and Communist 
China in October, and reports of similar Ceylonese negotia- 
tions in November with Poland and Czechoslovakia; and the 
Soviet-Afghan nonaggression and economic aid treaty of 
mid-December. The Communist and neutralist camps were 
bustling with activity and establishing innumerable new 
contacts. Over and above its treaties and grants in aid, the 
Kremlin played astutely upon local political antipathies by 
ranging itself on the side of India against Portugal in the Goa 
dispute and against Pakistan in the long-standing rivalry over 
Kashmir, and by supporting Afghanistan in its border quar- 
rel with Pakistan. Pakistan was already allied with the West, 
a fact that evidently made its good will less valuable to Mos- 
cow than that of the uncommitted nations. 


India 


The Indian-Pakistani controversy over Kashmir had been 
heightened during 1954 by the effects of U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan and by the action of the Kashmir Constituent As- 
sembly in approving accession to India, which led to em- 
bittered exchanges between Prime Ministers Nehru and 
Mohammed Ali. Nevertheless the year had ended with agree- 
ment on further conversations, so that as 1955 opened there 
appeared to be at least a possibility of progress toward settle- 
ment of this long-standing dispute. A visit of the Pakistani 
Governor-General to New Delhi in January improved the 
atmosphere and ironed out minor details, but further meet- 
ings were postponed until after the Bandung conference. 
Meanwhile railroad traffic between the two countries was 
reopened after years of suspension. But a week before nego- 
tiations were to resume, a shooting episode on the Kashmir 
border (actually the most serious breach since the cease-fire 
of January 1949) led to the indefinite postponement of any 
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settlement. Although Prime Minister Ali proceeded to New 
Delhi as scheduled and proposed a division of the territory 
at the Chenab River, with provision for a plebiscite in the 
Vale of Kashmir in place of the state-wide referendum origi- 
nally contemplated, a clear-cut decision proved unobtainable 
and the year ended with Pakistan protesting against Soviet 
support of the Indian position. 

India’s relations with the United States also followed a 
stormy course. Despite the continuance of U.S. economic aid 
and massive relief assistance in September and October, when 
India experienced its worst floods in half a century, Indian- 
American relations, already under considerable tension, were 
still more seriously strained by events involving Goa. This 
area on India’s west coast, Portuguese for four centuries, had 
long been a target of Indian irredentist aims. Of its 638,000 
inhabitants, Mr. Nehru pointed out, all but 1,500 were 
purely Indian. Portugal countered with the argument that 
Goa was not a colony but a province whose inhabitants had 
the same rights as those of citizens in the homeland. Further- 
more, the Portuguese Foreign Minister stated flatly (April 7) 
that his country would “‘fight with every means at her com- 
mand” to retain it and two smaller Portuguese enclaves in 
India.1* 

On a number of occasions during August 1955, Indians in 
considerable numbers staged protest marches into Goa and 
were fired upon by local police, which in turn led to rioting 
in Indian cities. These tactics of “‘peaceful invasion” were 
condemned both by the Congress party and by the Indian 
Parliament, partly because Nehru’s announced policy of 
peaceful settlement of the issue was being endangered and 
partly, it would seem, because of apprehension lest Pakistan 
adopt a similar tactic and stage ‘‘peaceful invasions” of Kash- 
mir. As an alternative, economic pressure was applied, but 
evidently with more harmful effect on India than on the Por- 
tuguese possessions. Nehru then tried another tack by an- 
nouncing (September 17) that the acid test of other powers’ 
friendship for India would be their attitude toward Goa. By 


17 See Oliveira Salazar, “Goa and the Indian Union,” Foreign Affairs, v. 34 
(April 1956), pp. 418-431; also Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, “India’s Foreign 
Policy,” ibid., pp. 432-440, especially pp. 437-440. 
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this standard the Soviet Union could easily qualify as a 
friend, and Bulganin carefully reaffirmed its support of In- 
dia’s claims on November 28. 

The position of the United States was more delicate. Wash- 
ington desired friendship with Portugal as well as with India, 
not only on general policy grounds but more specifically be- 
cause U.S. air bases in the Azores were held under lease from 
Portugal. Yet Washington appears not to have anticipated 
the storm aroused by a communiqué of December 2 ?* report- 
ing on conversations just concluded in Washington between 
Mr. Dulles and the Portuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Apart from other unrelated matters, the communiqué took 
issue with the inflammatory statements recently made by So- 
viet leaders “concerning the Portuguese provinces in the Far 
East.” The reference to Goa as a Portuguese “province,” 
though legally accurate, was taken as an affront to Indian 
nationalism, and the angry protest which immediately arose 
in New Delhi was little if at all abated by Secretary Dulles’ 
explanation that he was taking no sides and was interested 
simply in contributing to a dispassionate solution.’® While 
the Indian Government sought clarification, the Portuguese 
appealed to the International Court of Justice for relief from 
Indian tactics, and Khrushchev gleefully contrasted the “co- 
lonialism” of the Western powers with the “peace-loving 
policy of the Soviet Union.” However unjustly or irration- 
ally, the United States had suffered a propaganda defeat in an 
area of the world where “colonialism” was a fighting word. 

If Indian-American relations were less than felicitous, the 
opposite was true of contacts between New Delhi and Mos- 
cow. Mr. Nehru spent two weeks in Moscow in mid-June 
and was welcomed with what appeared to be genuine popular 
affection. A round of visits and public expressions of mutual 
esteem was concluded (June 22) by a joint statement of com- 
mon aims with Premier Bulganin which reemphasized the 
now standard approval of the ‘Five Principles,” demands for 
U.N. representation for the Chinese People’s Republic, bans 
on atomic weapons, and extension of all phases of Indian- 
Soviet relations. Presumably not merely coincidental was the 


18 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 168-169. 
19 [bid., pp. 169-170. 
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appearance within a week of a statement by the Indian Com- 
munist Party Central Committee which reversed its previous 
position and strongly endorsed the foreign policy of the In- 
dian Government. 

Between November 18 and December 14 Mr. Nehru’s visit 
was returned by Premier Bulganin and Party First Secretary 
Khrushchev, who also utilized the first ten days of December 
for a side trip to Burma. As anticipated, the oratorical efforts 
of the Kremlin emissaries laid great stress on the alleged iden- 
tity of aims of the two countries, their deep and abiding 
friendship, and the Russians’ sorrow over the frustration of 
their efforts at reduction of tensions and achievement of dis- 
armament and peace by what they called the militaristic in- 
transigence of the West as reflected in NATO, SEATO, and 
the Baghdad Pact. By contrast, Bulganin asserted in an ad- 
dress to the Indian Parliament on November 21,” the Soviet 
Union had reduced its armed forces and relinquished its bases 
at Port Arthur and Porkkala, ‘‘and now has no military bases 
whatever on the territory of other countries.” The presence 
and activity of Soviet troops in the satellites was conveniently 
ignored, except for an incidental remark that the Warsaw 
treaty of May was ‘‘an enforced act, necessitated by the atti- 
tude of the Western Powers, and we are prepared to renounce 
it as soon as a European security system is established and the 
Western Powers give up their North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Paris agreements.” At the conclusion of the visit, a joint com- 
muniqué of December 13 reaffirmed both countries’ adher- 
ence to the Five Principles, universality of U.N. membership, 
arms reduction, prohibition of atomic weapons, and so on. 

Far more significant than repetition of phrases which were 
no longer novel was the Communist campaign for economic 
penetration of India, Burma, and Afghanistan. Premier Bul- 
ganin had told the Indian Parliament that ‘“‘we are ready to 
share with you our economic and scientific and technical ex- 
perience.” First Secretary Khrushchev elaborated on this 
offer in a speech at Bhakra 24 on November 22. Referring to 


2@ Texts of this and numerous other Bulganin-Khrushchev speeches in India 
are in New Times, no. 52 (December 22, 1955), Supplement. 
21 Text as given in New Times, no. 52 (December 22, 1955), Supplement, p. 15. 
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Western allegations that the Soviet Union’s offers of aid were 
deceptive and without substantive content, he said: 


“To those who write this, we say: Perhaps you would like to 
compete with us in establishing friendship with the Indians? Let 
us compete. (Applause.) Why have we come here? We come with 
an open heart (applause) and with honest intentions. (Applause.) 
We say to you: You want to build factories. We are glad of it. 
Perhaps you have not sufficient experience? Then apply to us, 
and we shall help you. (Applause.) You want to build electric 
power stations? If you have not the necessary know-how, if you 
need technical assistance, apply to us and we shall help. (Ap- 
plause.) You want to send your students, your engineers to our 
country for training? Please do so. (Applause.)’ 


Here, surely, was significant documentation of the thesis that 
the Soviet Union was embarking on a “Point Four” plan of 
its own. True, the West could have written off such speeches 
as mere bombast had it not been for corroborative actions. 
But as early as February 2 an agreement had been announced 
by which the Soviet Union would build, at a cost of about 
$91 million, an Indian steel mill with an annual capacity of 
one million tons, thus increasing India’s production by four- 
fifths. The rate of interest on the loan was 2.5 percent, under- 
cutting a much higher British bid. In March, Indian license 
for importation of a large number of Soviet tractors had been 
granted; in October, seven Soviet petroleum exploration and 
development experts were made available to India; on No- 
vember go a Soviet atoms-for-peace exhibit was opened in 
New Delhi, and offers to supply experimental reactors were 
made; and in mid-December, as Bulganin and Khrushchev de- 
parted, they offered to give India $10 million worth of farm 
equipment. Beyond this, the Soviet salesmen on December 
13 had, jointly with Mr. Nehru, “noted the desire of the two 
countries to develop economic cooperation and extend trade 
relations.” Asa “first step in this direction” it was announced 
that the Soviet Union would sell India one million tons of 
rolled steel and unspecificed amounts of oil-extraction and 
ore-mining eyuipment in the next three years, and that Soviet 
purchases of Indian raw and manufactured goods would be 
made in such quantity as probably to equal in value the In- 
dian purchases. Regular shipping services and reciprocal eco- 
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nomic delegations were also to be established.” The terms of 
the agreements were not specific. Details were left for later 
negotiation, and it remained uncertain how satisfactorily the 
Soviet Union would fulfill its commitments. Provisionally, 
however, there was no gainsaying the economic inroads the 
Soviet Union was making in India. 

Some observers were convinced that the ebullient and jo- 
vial Soviet emissaries overreached themselves in their whirl- 
wind tour. Their bluff promises of all things to all men and 
their apparent assumption that Asia was theirs for the asking 
proved disquieting to many Indian leaders, and on Novem- 
ber 30 Mr. Nehru was constrained to issue a pointed state- 
ment that “we do not propose to join any camp or alliance.” 
However, while maintaining his opposition to blocs, he was. 
finding it less than easy to avoid being claimed by one side or 
the other, and he must have writhed at the statement of Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev, made on their return to Moscow on 
December 21, that the Soviet Union could now count upon 
Indian, Burmese, and Afghan cooperation in world affairs. 
The Indian Communists’ newly proclaimed support in for- 
eign policy was evidently embarrassing to Nehru, and on 
December 26 he denounced them as “reactionaries whose rev- 
olution consists only of copying other countries, irrespective 
of local conditions.” 


Afghanistan 


After leaving India, the Soviet mission spent December 15, 
to 19 in Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, where their pro- 
gram of economic infiltration was already well advanced. 
Here the entering wedge of Soviet influence dated from 1947, 
when oil supplies were furnished by the U.S.S.R.; in 1951 
the U.S.S.R. had been asked to build oil storage tanks in 
Kabul; and in 1954, pipelines by which the tanks could be 
filled from Soviet sources. In 1955, Soviet paving of Kabul 
streets not only afforded economic assistance but did it in the 
most conspicuous manner. By contrast, American aid, though 
larger, was devoted to less ostentatious projects such as irriga- 
tion and flood control. 

A further opening for Soviet influence was afforded by 
22 Tbid., no. 51 (December 15, 1955), Supplement, p. 5. 
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Afghanistan’s quarrel with Pakistan. Throughout most of 
1955 Afghan-Pakistani relations could scarcely have been 
worse, short of open warfare. The basic problem concerned 
the status of a border area within Pakistan which was inhab- 
ited by Pushtu-speaking Pathans; Afghanistan demanded a 
plebiscite in “Pushtunistan,” while Pakistan refused. In 
March anti-Pakistani riots in Kabul and other Afghan cities 
resulted in looting and wrecking of Pakistan’s diplomatic 
mission, insults to its flag, and rupture of diplomatic and 
consular relations. Although this quarrel was patched up, 
trouble broke out anew in late September when Pakistan in- 
cluded the Pushtunistan area in the consolidated province 
West Pakistan as part of a program terminating the auton- 
omy of all provinces; again there was border fighting, and 
the Afghan ambassador in Cairo threatened to seek Czech or 
Soviet arms if the West failed to supply them. A situation was 
ready-made for Soviet penetration, and the Soviet officials 
lost no time in making publicly known their sympathy for 
Afghanistan’s case. 

On December 18 the documentary results of the Soviet 
visit to Afghanistan were announced.”* The 1931 treaty of 
neutrality and nonaggression with the U.S.S.R. was extended 
for a minimum of ten years. The two governments joined in 
a typical statement emphasizing mutual confidence and ex- 
tension of political, economic, and cultural contacts, attach- 
ment to the Five Principles, universal disarmament and an 
“absolute ban on atomic weapons,” and assumption by the 
Chinese People’s Republic of “her lawful place in the United 
Nations.” Finally, and more significantly, the Soviet Union 
agreed to grant Afghanistan a $100 million long-term credit 
for economic and technical cooperation, details of which 
would be subsequently agreed upon, and Afghanistan ex- 
pressed its ‘deep gratitude.” To suggestions that this would 
bring the strategically located mountain kingdom within the 
Soviet orbit, Kabul officials replied that they welcomed aid 
from whatever source as long as their neutrality was pre- 
served and no strings were attached. It was a fact that no 
political conditions appeared in the texts of the agreements, 
but outside observers noted that the Soviet credit was equal 
23 Texts in New York Times, December 19, 1955. 
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to approximately four times Afghanistan’s annual budget, 
and wondered how such a loan would be paid off. Those who 
were unconvinced of the Kremlin’s disinterested altruism in 
such arrangements did not fail to note the statement of Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev, made three days later in Moscow, 
that Afghanistan’s international support was now assured. 
In Washington, counsels were divided, some maintaining 
that Afghanistan was too insignificant to be worthy of great 
concern and others fearing the diplomatic defeat implicit in 
withdrawing from the field in face of the Soviet advance. For 
the time being, the existing modest programs of development 
assistance and technical cooperation were continued. 


Pakistan and Southeast Asia 


Of the remaining South and Southeast Asian areas, Pakis- 
tan was the one upon which the West most heavily relied; 
yet this was a country beset by internal economic and cabinet 
crises as well as by serious disputes with India and Afghanis- 
tan. Karachi’s adherence in September to the Baghdad Pact 
pleased the West but further alienated its neighbors in the 
East. Its alignment with the West was in a measure facilitated 
by the agreement, announced on January 11 and subsequently 
elaborated, for an $105 million economic aid program and 
surplus agricultural commodity sale by the United States. 
Here as elsewhere, however, this was not the lubricant of 
amicable relations it might have been, for in the view of 
many Pakistanis the amount was seriously inadequate. A 
measure of anti-U.S. feeling also arose out of what was con- 
sidered less than adequate American diplomatic support in 
the Kashmir and Pushtunistan controversies. None the less, 
no significant neutralist tendencies appeared on or near the 
governmental level. 

This was more than could be said of other nearby regions. 
The border state of Nepal in August established diplomatic 
relations with Communist China, and its anxiety to avoid 
political complications with its northern neighbor led it on 
November 30 to announce new restrictions on Himalayan 
mountain climbing. In Ceylon, Prime Minister Sir John 


24 The extent of Soviet penetration is analyzed by Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
in “North of the Khyber,” Foreign Affairs, v. 34 (July 1956), pp. 603-619. 
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Kotelawala maintained his anti-Communist posture, but the 
economic necessity of disposing of the country’s prime export 
crop, rubber, forced additional sales to Communist China 
and possibly to Iron Curtain countries in Eastern Europe, a 
circumstance which had long chilled relations with the United 
States in view of its position on East-West trade. Despite 
alternating declarations of amnesty and renewals of military 
operations against Communist rebels in Malaya, this area 
continued through the year (as did Singapore) to represent a 
potential danger zone from the Western viewpoint. 

Likewise in Indonesia, nothing in the nature of Western 
gains could be claimed. Extreme governmental instability 
and anti-Western feeling arising from Netherlands colonial 
rule combined with the spirit of Bandung to reinforce the 
country’s well-established neutralist tendencies. The first 
complete parliamentary elections of the new state began on 
September 29, and when final returns were compiled early in 
1956 a picture of political cleavage emerged.** A total of 
twenty-eight political parties won parliamentary seats, with 
no single one gaining even one-third of the total of 257; the 
four major groups were the Masjumi, with 57; the National- 


ists, also with 57; the Muslim Schoolmen League, 45; and 
the Communists, 39. The resulting cabinet of Prime Minister 
Ali Sastroamidjojo (formed March 24, 1956) represented an 
eight-party coalition, behind a government program so gen- 
eral as to receive tentative support of all parties. In terms of 


foreign policy, the government’s neutralism was open and 
avowed: 


“With the United States, which has the capacity and readiness 
to render assistance to other nations, we will find means in 
order that our good relations may be preserved. In the same 
spirit we are also ready to make use of the capacity and readi- 
ness of the Communist countries.” 


It was clear that Indonesian political disunity, the very con- 
siderable strength of the local Communist party, and the 
nationalistic antipathy toward foreign private capital, cou- 
pled with inability to provide domestically for adequate eco- 


% See New York Times, March 2, 1956; also “Indonesia After the Elections,” 
The World Today, v. 12 (August 1956), pp. 330-339. 
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nomic development, all combined to produce a potentially 
explosive situation which could have few advantages for the 
West. 

Neutralist advances could be discerned also in Thailand, 
despite its alliance with the West through SEATO. Here 
there were indications of increased activity by Communists, 
as well as a greatly stepped-up importation of Chinese goods; 
these were said to be large in quantity and high in quality, 
and sold at prices so low as to suggest that they were astutely 
purveyed “loss leaders.” Chinese trade and cultural offen- 
sives could be expected to make a deep impression on the 
large local Chinese population (at least 15 percent of the 
national total) and to contribute impetus to the movement 
in favor of recognition of Peking which was said to be gain- 
ing headway among the middle and lower levels of Thai offi- 
cialdom.** Although Prime Minister Pibul Songgram dis- 
claimed personal attachment to the idea, there were too many 
evidences of a drift toward neutralism to afford much satis- 
faction in the West. To quote an unnamed diplomat:?* 


“Thailand is afraid that it is going to be caught way out on 
a limb in Asia. It is no longer quite so sure which side is going 
to win, and is quietly shifting its ground accordingly.” 


If this were true, neutralist connotations might also be read 
into the mid-December “goodwill visit” of Prime Minister 
Pibul Songgram to Rangoon, ostensibly a mere courteous re- 
turn of U Nu’s visit during the preceding March. 

If events in Burma are interpreted in terms of a tug of 
war between Washington and Moscow for Burma’s allegiance, 
the year proceeded to the evident disadvantage of the former 
despite the fact that Premier Nu several times expressed his 
desire to conciliate American and Communist policies. Fol- 
lowing the SEATO conference in Bangkok, Mr. Dulles paid 
the first visit in history of an American Secretary of State to 
Rangoon. Saying that he came neither to woo nor to be 
wooed, he made evident his desire to alleviate Burmese fears 
of alleged American and SEATO aggressiveness; this was 
26 On the significance of the ‘‘overseas Chinese” in Southeast Asia, see Walter 
H. Mallory, “Chinese Minorities in Southeast Asia,” Foreign Affairs, v. 34 


(January 1956), pp. 258-270. 
27 New York Times, November 19, 1955. 
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obviously aimed at lessening Burma’s frigidity toward an 
alliance which Communist China, with which Burma had a 
common frontier, had chosen to regard as provocative. 
Burma’s neutralist position, which was thrown into relief 
by its sponsorship of the Bandung conference, was again un- 
derscored when in late June Premier Nu returned Mr. Dulles’ 
visit. He presented to President Eisenhower a check for 
$5,000 to be given to children of American soldiers killed or 
injured in evicting Japan from Burma in World War II, and 
stressed the thought that he, by contrast with other unnamed 
statesmen, had come to Washington bearing rather than seek- 
ing gifts. In a brief address to the Senate, the Premier re- 
ferred to the origin of both countries as English colonies and 
their emergence into popular democracies, and pointedly re- 
minded the United States that in its early years it had adopted 


“an independent foreign policy, designed to maintain the friend- 
ship of all nations and to avoid big-power alliances. You are 
aware that this policy of ours is not without its critics. Nor, for 
that matter, was yours.” 


Apart from debates over neutralism, international eco- 
nomics continued to play a major role in United States-Bur- 
mese relations, revolving mainly around the large exportable 
rice surplus of both countries, a world rice market in which 
prices were increasingly unfavorable to exporting countries, 
and the U.S. policy of disposing of its surplus rice (under 
Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954) by gift, barter, or sale for foreign 
currencies. All of these factors combined to threaten the mar- 
kets for the commodity upon which Burma depended for 
more than 80 percent of her foreign exchange.?* There was 
therefore irony in one aspect of U Nu’s visit to Washington: 
he called upon Secretary of Agriculture Benson to discuss 
the rice problem, but by an unfortunate conflict of appoint- 
ments was kept waiting in the anteroom for several minutes. 
Obviously annoyed, he stalked out, necessitating feverish and 
apologetic action by the Secretary before the situation was 
explained and the rift healed. No slight had been intended, 


28See Frank N. Trager, “Burma’s Foreign Policy, 1948-1956: Neutralism, 
Third Force, and Rice,” Journal of Asian Studies, v. 16, no. 1 (November 
1956), pp. 89-102. 
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but the episode was inopportune in view of Oriental sensi- 
tiveness to any sign of Western condescension. 

Meanwhile Burmese relations with the Communist world 
proceeded far more smoothly. A cultural delegation went to 
Peking in September for an extended stay. In October U Nu 
visited the Soviet Union, noted that the U.S.S.R. had ‘‘many 
things in common with our way of life” as Asians, and joined 
in statements of antipathy to military blocs and of allegiance 
to the “five principles”; and in December Bulganin and 
Khrushchev made their well-publicized trip to Burma, where 
they lost no opportunity to play upon bitter memories of 
colonial rule and to herald the coming of a new day when 
the rancor of old injuries would be replaced with appropri- 
ate Eastern prestige. In addition to state visits, several agree- 
ments were consummated by which hundreds of thousands 
of tons of Burmese rice would be sold or bartered to Soviet- 
bloc countries. Although the prospective recipients did not 
as a rule need the rice (Communist China was expanding its 
own rice exports), its acceptance was dictated by considera- 
tions of over-all Communist politico-economic strategy. 

Although the neutralism apparent throughout much of 
South and Southeast Asia continued in 1955 to be a source 
of irritation to many Americans, there were some indications 
of a modification in the official attitude of the United States. 
For some years past there had been a tendency to regard a 
nonaligned statesman as scarcely differing from one com- 
mitted to the Communist bloc, on the theory that he who 
was not with us was against us, and to question the wisdom 
of any government which failed to shun close relations with 
Moscow or Peking and pledge allegiance to the Western 
cause. Yet there was manifest historical truth in U Nu’s ad- 
dress to the Senate. The United States had indeed followed 
a neutral policy in its own years of underdevelopment and 
primary concern with domestic problems, and the argument 
was persuasive that the United States could not consistently 
with its own past criticize too harshly other nations which 
followed a similar policy of nonentanglement. Without re- 
laxing the effort to reveal to neutral states the dangers im- 
plicit in close partnership with Moscow, the American gov- 
ernment and public seem to have grown somewhat more 
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tolerantly understanding of the neutralism which was so 
popular in South and Southeast Asia. 


6. AMERICA AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


Since the defeat of the Chinese Nationalists under Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1949, American relations with the new authori- 
ties in mainland China had been consistently bad. Major 
irritants revolved around the continuing U.S. recognition of 
Chiang’s government and the correlative refusal to recognize 
the mainland regime or entertain its claim to represent China 
in the United Nations. America’s commitment to Chiang 
and its disinclination to enter into diplomatic dealings with 
the Communists had been productive not only of tension 
with Peking but also of disagreements with this country’s 
allies, several of which were unsympathetic to Washington’s 
refusal to acknowledge the de facto status of the Chinese 
Communist Government. Influential sectors of American 
public opinion nevertheless insisted upon continued support 
for Chiang as the only alternative to an aggressive Chinese 
government closely affiliated with the Soviet Union; this at- 
titude gained additional force with the Chinese Communist 
intervention in the Korean war in 1950, which not only 
posed a direct military threat to U.S. interests but presuma- 
bly reflected an intention to make Chinese Communist power 
felt throughout Asia. In 1955, tension and hostility continued 
to be the keynote in American relations with the Peking 
regime. 


American Captives in China 


By 1955 a major share of that hostility was directly trace- 
able to Peking’s detention, torture, and brainwashing of nu- 
merous American citizens. Two groups were involved: fif- 
teen U.S. Air Force personnel who had been shot down and 
imprisoned during the Korean war, and at least forty civil- 
ians who, in some cases since 1950, had been either impris- 
oned, placed under house arrest, or denied exit permits. Late 
in 1954, the fate of the fifteen fliers had been the subject of 
American complaint to the United Nations, resulting in the 
passage on December 10, 1954 of a General Assembly reso- 
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lution which deplored the Chinese action and instructed the 
Secretary-General to make “continuing and unremitting 
efforts” to obtain the release of detained personnel of the 
U.N. Command. These could properly be regarded as a U.N. 
responsibility, whereas the civilians could not. 

Within an hour after the passage of the General Assembly 
resolution, Secretary-General Hammarskjold was in direct 
cable contact with Peking, which he followed up with per- 
sonal conversations with Chou En-lai in that city between 
January 5 and 10, 1955; assisting him were members of the 
U.N. staff, as well as the good offices of the Swedish and In- 
dian Governments. Devotee of “quiet diplomacy” that he 
was, Mr. Hammarskjold divulged little concerning the prog- 
ress of the negotiations beyond statements that the contact 
had been “useful.” His caution was dictated by an expressed 
conviction that although “open diplomacy is a must in a 
democratic world,” premature publicity “has often frozen 
positions in a way which has rendered the solution much 
more difficult.’” Not surprisingly, this attitude aroused suspi- 
cion or antagonism in some American quarters and led to 
Senator Knowland’s vigorous denunciation of the Secretary- 
General as a “failure,” a condemnation he later extended to 
the United Nations as a whole. 

Negotiations did indeed proceed slowly, both in U.N. 
channels and in the direct meetings between U.S. and Chi- 
nese Communist consular representatives which had been 
taking place in Geneva since mid-1954. On January 21 the 
Peking government offered to permit the families of the im- 
prisoned airmen to visit them, but six days later the Depart- 
ment of State announced that it could not with prudence val- 
idate passports for travel into a land where the holders could 
not rely upon normal diplomatic protection. A break did 
come with little advance notice when on May go four of the 
airmen were suddenly tried and convicted on charges of vio- 
lating Chinese air space, only to be “deported” to Hong 
Kong and freedom the following day. This action gave rea- 
son to hope that others might soon be released. 

At the Bandung conference in April, Chou En-lai had 
spoken of his receptivity to direct Sino-American talks; fol- 
lowing Secretary Dulles’ acceptance in principle, it was an- 
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nounced on July 25, that the Geneva consular contacts would 
be upgraded to the ambassadorial level, evidently in the hope 
that a fresh start might produce results. Wang Ping-nan, 
Peking’s ambassador to Poland, was designated as the Chi- 
nese representative, while his opposite number was U. Alexis 
Johnson, U.S. ambassador to Czechoslovakia. ‘The Depart- 
ment of State was meticulously careful to stipulate that no 
diplomatic recognition of the Peking regime could be in- 
ferred from these arrangements. 

Hours before the new parleys began on August 1, Chou 
was prepared with an astute publicity move: he announced 
that the remaining eleven airmen would be released at once, 
and they actually crossed into Hong Kong on August 4. Their 
tales of torture and brainwashing made even more remote 
than before the likelihood that American officials or public 
would be persuaded to recognize the Communist Chinese 
Government or acquiesce in its admission to the U.N., but at 
any rate the men were free. Their release, added to that of 
the four allowed egress on May 31, brought complete success 
for Mr. Hammarskjold’s mission to Peking, and for this he 
was promptly thanked by President Eisenhower. 

This was real progress and appropriate cause for jubila- 
tion, but some forty American civilians were still detained, 
and on their fate attention now concentrated. The Johnson- 
Wang conversations continued until on September 10 the 
negotiators announced an agreement” that, when and if 
implemented, would break the log jam. In strictly reciprocal 
terms, the Peking government promised that Americans still 
in China would be permitted to leave, with the United King- 
dom designated to assist them if necessary in procuring com- 
pliance from local authorities; similarly, the United States 
announced its willingness to permit all Chinese to leave this 
country if they wished, with the government of India being 
recognized as entitled to intercede for them if any felt that 
his departure was being impeded. 

This latter stipulation reflected the fact that for some time 
the United States had detained numerous Chinese, largely on 
the ground that as students here they had acquired nuclear 
and other technical knowledge which this government for 


29 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 316-318. 
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security reasons hesitated to make available to a Communist 
country. Although Chou had extracted the maximum prop- 
aganda value out of the detention of these “hostages,” it 
was evident that many of them had no desire to return to 
China. In any case, on September 20 the United States re- 
leased the last of the 129 Chinese who had been immobilized 
here, and when, three months later, the Chinese People’s Re- 
public charged that the American undertaking had not been 
honored, the State Department was in a position not only to 
deny the truth of the allegation but to point out that in no 
single case had India been asked to lend the assistance au- 
thorized by the September 10 agreement. 

Ambassador Wang assured Mr. Johnson that ten of the 
forty Americans detained in China would be released within 
a few days. By September 26 all ten (including seven mission- 
aries, two businessmen, and one student) had been permitted 
to cross to Hong Kong, thus ending imprisonment or house 
arrest that had begun for them between 1950 and 1953. Mr. 
Wang also listed twelve more to whom exit permits would 
be issued, to which the State Department added another list 
of eighteen more who were known to be in Chinese prisons, 
the majority being former missionaries. Negotiations on their 
behalf continued, with success in several cases; but as the 
year ended the Johnson-Wang negotiations were still in prog- 
ress, with thirteen Americans still awaiting release. The Chi- 
nese clearly felt no compulsion to free them as “expeditiously”’ 
as the September 10 agreement had prescribed, but at least 
the year had witnessed the release of the fifteen Air Force 
men and of the bulk of the civilian detainees. 

The Johnson-Wang agenda of August 1 had included not 
only talks bearing on return of civilians but also a second 
point described as “other practical matters at issue between 
the two sides.” The September 10 agreement having appar- 
ently disposed of the first item, Ambassador Wang signified 
his desire to proceed at once to the second and indicated that 
his government wished to secure relaxation of the U.S. em- 
bargo on trade with the Chinese mainland and to bring 
about a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the two govern- 
ments. Although the United States consented to begin dis- 
cussions despite the fact that not all of the American civilians 
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were actually out of China, negotiations soon bogged down as 
a result of Chinese resistance to a U.S. counterproposal 
whereby the two powers should mutually renounce the use 
of force in the pursuit of their international objectives. 
Washington’s interest in the concept of a mutual renuncia- 
tion of force had been outlined weeks earlier by Secretary 
Dulles (July 26): 


“eé 
+. 


. whatever may be the differences which now divide coun- 
tries, these differences should not be settled by recourse to force 
where this would be apt to provoke international war.” 


The Chinese expressed themselves as ready in principle to 
agree on such self-abnegation—but only on condition that 
the United States cease its support for Chiang, withdraw its 
Seventh Fleet from the Taiwan area, end the trade embargo, 
and agree to treat Taiwan as a domestic Chinese question. 
Since these conditions were wholly unacceptable to Wash- 
ington, this approach to a cease-fire in the Taiwan Strait was 
no more productive than had been the recourse to the United 
Nations earlier in the year.®° 


Troubles in Korea 


Chinese detention of Americans who had served in the 
U.N. Command in Korea was only one of the violations of 
the Korean armistice that brought the United States and 
Communist China into conflict in 1955. During and after 
the period of acute tension over Formosa, still more oil was 
being poured on the East-West fire in Korea. The 1953 ar- 
mistice agreement had prohibited military trespassing across 
the demarcation line and banned the introduction of addi- 
tional troops and war equipment by either side. The inter- 
vening months had disclosed ample evidence of Chinese and 
North Korean violations, and the Republic of Korea on Jan- 
uary 21, 1955 asked the U.N. formally to recognize the non- 
existence of an armistice in view of the repeated infractions 
by the other side. The U.N. Command likewise complained 
of violations on at least three occasions during the year; yet 
to the surprise of no one, the practices continued. 

A part of the explanation lay in the ineffectiveness of the 


30 For documentation see ibid., pp. 316-323. 
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so-called Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission (N.N.S.C.), 
established to oversee compliance with the armistice agree- 
ment. Made up of representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, this body was unable to carry out 
its duties in North Korea because the North Korean regime 
either falsified reports, or refused to allow inspections of its 
matériel, or removed illegal equipment before the N.N.S.C. 
could view it. In addition, the Commission was held to rep- 
resent a potential danger in view of the apparently well- 
founded charges that its Polish and Czechoslovak members 
were engaging in Communist espionage operations to the 
detriment of the Republic of Korea and the U.N. Command. 
In face of these circumstances, the Swedish and Swiss Gov- 
ernments suggested the dissolution of the Commission. Wash- 
ington had long favored this step, and the U.N. Command 
later formally acquiesced; but the objections raised by Peking 
sufficed to prevent action. 

The problem of the status of the Neutral Commission was 
brought to a head when the Republic of Korea government 
on August 6 peremptorily ordered that body to leave its ter- 
ritory within a week. This ultimatum was followed by mob 
demonstrations against the Commission which compelled the 
U.S. military forces in Korea to intervene to furnish protec- 
tion. Many demonstrators were injured, and Peking deri- 
sively called on the United States to restrain its Korean “‘pup- 
pet.” Just before President Rhee’s August 13 ultimatum 
expired he “postponed” the deadline and called upon the 
rioters to cease demonstrations—a request which was largely 
though not fully honored and had to be renewed four months 
later. At the end of the year the Commission was still in 
Korea, although its usefulness was virtually nil. 

The United States was not only caught in the cross-fire be- 
tween the Republic of Korea and the North Korean and 
Chinese Communists, but continued to progress from crisis 
to crisis in its dealings with President Syngman Rhee, whose 
fierce nationalism was the distillate of a long lifetime devoted 
to independence for his people, even if his tact sometimes 
fell short of his determination to consolidate an independent 
country. Rhee’s desires could be simply stated, if not so easily 
carried out: he wanted nullification of the 1953 armistice 
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agreement, departure of the N.N.S.C., and vast quantities of 
U.S. military and civilian supplies. On August g one of his 
subordinates asked the United States “to recognize that the 
truce has ended and to resume fighting for our unification 
before we are left alone.”” The sentiment was echoed by Rhee 
on September 20 when he urged all his countrymen to be 
ready to “fight for unification soon . . . armed even with 
sticks if necessary. . . . I would like to march north at this 
minute and save our poor countrymen. .. .” How this could 
be accomplished without massive American aid was no more 
evident here than in the similar case of Chiang Kai-shek, who 
always professed confidence in Nationalist reconquest of 
China. Meanwhile, despite Dr. Rhee’s obvious dependence 
on the United States he did not hesitate to take actions 
bound to antagonize American authorities. The recurrence 
of an old dispute over dollar-hwan exchange rates, in which 
Seoul insisted on what was in the American view an absurdly 
unrealistic exchange ratio, was scarcely ironed out before an- 
other controversy arose involving a new interpretation and 
retroactive application of Korean tax laws affecting Ameri- 
can business concerns. This quarrel, added to controversies 
over the expenditure of aid funds, the reconstruction of Ja- 
pan, and the difficulties of armistice administration, was part 
of the price that had to be paid for the continued vitality of 
this sturdy anti-Communist ally. 


The Peking-Moscow Axis 


To Western observers it is always tantalizing and often 
baffling to speculate on the significance of policy develop- 
ments within the Kremlin. Scarcely less fascinating is the 
host of unanswered questions on relations between Commu- 
nism’s two major power centers.*! Although assuredly neither 
Khrushchev nor Mao would yield the palm to the other as 
a devoted defender of the Marxist faith, it was evident from 
Soviet references during 1955 to the “different paths to so- 
cialism” that there were many rooms under the Marxist roof 
and many corridors leading to them. The Khrushchev-Bul- 
31See Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains, by H. L. Boorman, A. 


Eckstein, P. E. Mosely, and B. Schwartz (New York, Harper, for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1957). 
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ganin regime appeared to be adopting a markedly softer ap- 
proach to Mao than was applied to Moscow’s East European 
proconsuls—an approach undoubtedly more consistent with 
Communist China’s strength and potentialities and its pres- 
tige within the Communist bloc. Although Moscow was 
widely thought to have exerted a moderating influence over 
Peking in March and April in the face of imminent danger 
of war in Formosa Strait, in normal political and economic 
matters it appeared to exercise little if any direct control. 
Secretary Dulles, in his press conference of April 26, had 


given an estimate which coincided with that of many other 
observers: 


“...in this area the Chinese Communists exercise, I think, a fair 
measure of independence. I think that their basic policies are 
undoubtedly coordinated with the Soviet Union and that the 
Party discipline is exerted in both countries along fundamental 
lines. But certainly as respects details, . . . there is a far greater 
measure of independence exercised by the Chinese Communists 


than is the case with reference to the satellite countries of 
Europe, ...” 


Certain new developments which might eventually throw 
light on this problem occurred in the course of 1955. Early 
April produced the first high-level purge of the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership. Expelled from the party in disgrace were 
Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih, the former of whom committed 
suicide while the latter dropped from public view. Kao had 
filled posts as party leader for Manchuria, party vice-chair- 
man, and head of the State Planning Commission, while Jao 
had held the important position of party organization chief; 
clearly this was no mere housecleaning of underlings. Among 
other epithets hurled their way were the standard Commu- 
nist charge that they had been agents for American imperial- 
ism and the allegation that their “conspiratorial activities” 
had been intended to displace Mao Tse-tung and Chou En- 
lai from their dominating positions. While no evidence was 
available to indicate that this purge was Moscow-inspired, it 
did appear that intensified party discipline would result. On 
December 18 it was reported that some 300,000 Chinese “‘in- 
tellectuals” had been arrested during the year. 

Three other events of the year illustrated Soviet policy 
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toward Peking. One was the Russian evacuation of Port Ar- 
thur in May and the release of this base to the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic in fulfillment of earlier agreements. The 
second was the announcement in mid-November of the com- 
pletion of a strategic rail link by which traffic originating in 
Peking could travel via existing railroads west to Tsining, 
then over the new line northwest to Ulan Bator in Outer 
Mongolia and thence northerly to connect with the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad at a spot east of Lake Baikal. Observers 
were quick to note that most of the new line had been built 
by Russians and employed the familiar Russian broad-gauge 
tracks; also that the new link with the U.S.S.R. materially 
reduced China’s vulnerability to naval blockade. Construc- 
tion had also started on a second line running northwest 
from Lanchow in northwest China through Sinkiang to con- 
nect with Russian lines some 300 miles northeast of Alma 
Ata; when completed, possibly in 1963, this would be even 
less susceptible to hostile action. The third noteworthy event 
was a link-up of a different type, involving signature in 
Peking on December 25 by Chou En-lai and East Germany’s 
Premier Otto Grotewohl of a Treaty of Friendly Coopera- 
tion. 

The same Communist party congress that purged Kao and 
Jao also adopted a new draft of Communist China’s First 
Five-Year plan (dating from 1953), details of which were 
made public on July 5 at the National People’s Congress. 
From these and later pronouncements it appeared that al- 
though grain production goals were revised downward, those 
for industrial output were to rise sharply. During the ensu- 
ing months immense stress was laid on increasing the num- 
ber and productivity of the farm producers’ cooperatives, 
until by the end of the year it was announced that they em- 
braced some 40 percent of the country’s peasant households; 
at least in part as a result, it was claimed that 1955 had been 
a record year for the production of food and cotton. 

Soviet influence was evident in a variety of ways. It was 
officially announced that the U.S.S.R. was directly assisting 
in the design and construction of numerous major industrial 
projects. In the military sphere, it was clear that most of 
China’s heavy logistic support could come only from the So- 
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viet Union. Peking did its own part, meanwhile, by announc- 
ing that 24 percent of its 1955 budget of $12.5 billion would 
be allocated to military use, ostensibly because of the threat 
of “capitalist encirclement” and the necessity of “liberating” 
Taiwan, and by adopting a new conscription law under 
which all men aged 18 to 40 became liable for military serv- 
ice of three to five years. In matters of trade, the Chinese 
pattern reflected major changes since 1950, when only 26 per- 
cent of mainland China’s external trade had been with the 
Soviet bloc; by 1955 the percentage had risen to 75. In diplo- 
macy, the Chinese People’s Republic indicated its loyalty by 
pledging support of the Warsaw Alliance of May 14, while 
the Soviet Union invariably took Peking’s side in interna- 
tional controversies involving relations with the West. 


4. JAPAN: GRADUAL REHABILITATION 


Defense Problems 


Although the military phase of World War II had been 
ended in 1945 and a peace treaty between Japan and most of 
its wartime antagonists had been concluded in 1951, a defini- 
tive adjustment of Japan’s relationship with the free world 
and even with the United States had by no means been com- 
pleted by 1955. Under the terms of the U.S.-Japanese 1951 
security treaty, American troops remained in Japan, although 
by 1955 both governments had agreed that their numbers 
should be reduced as rapidly as was consistent with security 
requirements. So soon as the Japanese ‘‘Self-Defense Force” 
established in 1954 could be expanded and adequately 
trained, it was intended that U.S. ground forces in Japan 
should be withdrawn, as had already happened on the single 
island of Hokkaido. The process was proceeding too slowly 
to suit some impatient Japanese, however, and agitation for 
accelerated withdrawal of U.S. troops was coupled with pop- 
ular demonstrations against extensions of the air bases being 
used by the U.S. forces. 

Here arose one of the most incongruous phases of a para- 
doxical situation: the United States was pressing the Japa- 
nese to rearm in the face of an American-dictated constitu- 
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tion which stipulated that “the Japanese people forever re- 
nounce war as a sovereign right of the nation” and that 
“land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, will 
never be maintained.” Although Japanese forces were grow- 
ing—from about 150,000 to 185,000 in 1955—the process was 
so slow as to cause unconcealed dissatisfaction in the United 
States. In March, Assistant Secretary of Defense H. Struve 
Hensel commented that Japanese defense spending amounted 
to only about 2.5 percent of gross national product, whereas 
in his opinion the figure should be four or five percent, and 
in September General Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of 
Staff and former Far East Commander, bluntly criticized the 
apathy evident in the Japanese rearmament program and 
averred: “progress, frankly, has not been good.” In 1952 
Japan had agreed to contribute some $155 million annually 
to the support of U.S. security forces in the country, but later 
sought to reduce these costs; in April 1955 this resulted in a 
new agreement under which the payment would diminish by 
nearly $50 million annually, of which $20 million would 
be spent on airfields and $30 million for Japanese self-de- 
fense forces. Tokyo’s main objective was to secure more 
equipment, fewer American ground forces, and lower costs 
so that by 1960, when Japan’s own armed forces were sched- 
uled to total about 259,000, ground defense of the home is- 
lands could be entirely entrusted to indigenous forces. 

Such aspirations, coupled with hopes of return of Japanese 
territories, revision of the 1951 security treaty on a more 
“equal” basis, and release of war criminals, furnished the 
reasons for a visit to Washington of Mamoru Shigemitsu, 
Foreign Minister and Deputy Prime Minister. Mr. Shige- 
mitsu’s domestic prestige, somewhat diminished in April by 
an unsuccessful spur-of-the-moment request to see the Secre- 
tary of State, would presumably be considerably enhanced 
if he could negotiate concessions on some or all of these 
points. In consultations with Secretary Dulles and others 
from August 29-31, he was made aware of the coolness with 
which some parts of his program were regarded by official 
Washington. The “joint statement” issued at the end of the 
conversations was courteous but noncommittal. The conferees 
agreed that ‘‘consultations between their Governments should 
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continue on various problems of mutual concern”; that Ja- 
pan’s expressed determination to improve its defensive pos- 
ture should be “studied” and “reviewed from time to time in 
the light of strategic requirements’; that efforts should be 
made to permit Japan to “‘assume primary responsibility for 
the defense of its homeland,” and that when this had been 
attained “it would be appropriate to replace the present Se- 
curity Treaty with one of greater mutuality”; and that it was 
desirable to establish a “general formula for progressive re- 
duction over the next several years” of Japan’s contributions 
to the support of U.S. security forces. As to the release of war 
criminals, Secretary Dulles was willing only to concede that 
the question would “be kept under continuous and urgent 
examination,” although simultaneously with the conclusion 
of the Shigemitsu visit twenty-two war criminals were in fact 
paroled. 

An immensely optimistic outlook would have been re- 
quired for Mr. Shigemitsu to have regarded his mission as a 
complete success. He did, however, look back philosophically 
to September 2, 1945, when he had signed the instrument of 
Japanese surrender on the deck of a mighty American battle- 
ship in Tokyo Bay; barely ten years later he had served his 
term as a war criminal and was negotiating on behalf of a 
sovereign Japan with the American Secretary of State. Speak- 
ing to the National Press Club on August 30, he mused: “In 
those ten years we have come a long way—further than any 
of us dreamed possible in the early days.’’ Nevertheless, his 
Washington talks disclosed that Japan still had a long way 
to go. 


Economic Recovery 


Although the United States was unwilling to make major 
revisions in its Japanese policy, it did go out of its way to in- 
dicate a friendly disposition in various respects. Carefully 
stipulating that its action was taken as a matter of grace and 
“without reference to the question of legal liability,” the 
United States through its ambassador in Tokyo on January 
4 announced its willingness to pay $2 million to the Japanese 
Government for equitable distribution to the latter’s na- 
tionals who had suffered injury resulting from the nuclear 
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tests in the Marshall Islands in 1954.8? Most prominent 
among these claimants were the crew of the misnamed fish- 
ing boat Fortunate Dragon, who had been within the an- 
nounced danger area on March 1, 1954, had suffered from 
radioactive fall-out, and contributed to a deep popular re- 
vulsion against atomic warfare. A similar U.S. gesture was 
the proposal of the administration to restore to Japanese in- 
dividuals (though not corporations) some of their assets 
which had vested in the United States as enemy property in 
World War II. This program envisaged the return of a max- 
imum of $10,000 per person, thereby satisfying approximately 
go percent of the claimants. Such an undertaking presup- 
posed favorable congressional action, which was not forth- 
coming by the end of 1955. 

Although these moves entailed relatively modest costs to 
the United States, they could be valuable in counteracting 
the growth of anti-American sentiment in Japan and in bol- 
stering the insecure position of the Hatoyama-Shigemitsu 
cabinet, which was under fire from various quarters for its 
alleged excessive friendliness toward the United States. The 
Japanese Government, in turn, while stressing its desire for 
friendly relations with all states regardless of ideologies, 
seized several occasions for announcements disclaiming neu- 
tralist proclivities or dissolution of ties with the United 
States. Early in the year (January 18), Mr. Shigemitsu flatly 
stated that ‘collaboration with the United States is the fun- 
damental basis of our entire policy.’”” More than a modicum 
of domestic political courage was thus demonstrated, in the 
face of Russian requests for “normalization” of relations, the 
pressure for trade with Communist China, and the sizable 
sector of Japanese public opinion which loudly proclaimed 
its dissatisfaction with the current dependence upon U.S. 
policy. Neutralism on the Indian model made a powerful 
appeal to many Japanese minds. 

Friendship with the United States, supported by massive 
American aid, troop expenditures, and offshore procurement, 
had been vitally important in stimulating Japanese economic 
recovery ever since 1945; but before 1955 had run its course 
it appeared that Japan was beginning to stand on its own 
32 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (January 17, 1955), Pp- go-91. 
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feet economically, and that this would be its most prosperous 
postwar year. Exports were running at record postwar levels, 
and the earlier unfavorable balance of trade was being re- 
versed. Among the industries that were beginning to regain 
their former preeminence, shipbuilding was perhaps most 
conspicuous. Before the end of 1955 Japan had reached sec- 
ond place among the countries of the world in shipbuilding, 
stood in first place as an exporter of new merchant ships, and 
was projecting an expansion program that, when completed 
by the end of 1960, would give the country a merchant ship 
tonnage equal to nearly 80 percent of prewar. There was, of 
course, another side to this coin: although Japanese progress 
was outstanding, it involved sharpened competition with the 
United Kingdom and others who cast a jaundiced eye on it. 

In the traditionally important field of textile production 
and export the Japanese encountered an almost embarrass- 
ing success. English as well as American textile manufactur- 
ers complained that rapidly rising Japanese competition was 
seriously injuring their sales, and Senator George suggested 
in June that Japan be allowed to trade with Communist 
China in such nonstrategic goods as textiles, so that a large 
proportion of the booming production might be diverted to 
what was in any case widely regarded as a “natural” Japanese 
market. In September, simultaneously with Japan’s formal 
accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), a new American-Japanese tariff agreement went 
into force, with sharply lowered U.S. duties. At the time 
these were not expected to result in greatly increased imports 
from Japan; but within two months, American textile inter- 
ests were claiming that Japanese goods were flooding domes- 
tic markets in quantities ranging from double to more than 
a dozen times recent levels. In November, manufacturers of 
cotton blouses, which Japan had been exporting in increas- 
ing quantities, voiced demands that the President grant them 
escape-clause relief from the new trade-agreement tariff rates. 
In the hope of forestalling both tariff increases by the Fed- 
eral Government and discriminatory action by individual 
American States, the Japanese Government provisionally sus- 
pended exports of cotton goods and subsequently imposed 
export quotas on sales to the United States and Canada. Al- 
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though formal action in this regard was not completed until 
May 1956, the Japanese plainly realized the vulnerability of 
their position and hoped that domestic restrictions would 
preclude American retaliation. The latter might well be dis- 
astrous in view of the fact that the United States was Japan’s 
best market as well as its prime supplier. 

Whether the industry concerned was shipbuilding, textiles, 
or fishing, the Western countries and particularly the United 
States could not escape the fact that if Japan was ever to sup- 
port itself, its industries and merchant marine must be re- 
vived, even at the cost of some Western markets. The alterna- 
tive was even less inviting. In September, Japan was admitted 
(under U.S. sponsorship) as the thirty-fifth full member of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, an advantage 
that was considerably diminished by the fact that 14 of the 
other contracting parties, including Britain, France, the Bene- 
lux countries, and Australia refused to guarantee Japan the 
normal most-favored-nation treatment. While Japan’s admis- 
sion was under consideration, the United States announced 
succinctly its reasons for supporting the action:** 


“Expansion of Japan’s foreign trade, which participation in 
the General Agreement will promote, is essential if Japan is 
to have a sound, self-sustaining economy capable of providing 
adequate living standards for the Japanese people. By offering 
Japan expanded trade opportunities, participation in the Gen- 
eral Agreement also will give the Japanese people a concrete 
basis for continuing their alinement with the free world, thus 
lessening the danger of enforced Japanese economic dependence 
on Communist-dominated areas of the mainland of Asia.” 


There appeared to be no way of avoiding the distasteful 
choice: either some markets must be opened and kept open 
in the interests of maintaining an economically and politi- 
cally stable Japan, or that country would feel impelled to 
turn to the Soviet bloc for trade. Eighty percent of Japan’s 
imports, for which exports must largely pay, consisted of food 
and raw materials without which the country could neither 
live nor work; although a 10 percent increase in land under 
cultivation for food was officially reported late in the year, 
this had to be balanced against the country’s acknowledged 
38 Ibid. (June 27, 1955), Pp. 1051. 
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dearth of domestic physical resources and its rapidly growing 
population, which had increased by 7.3 percent since 1950 to 
a total of about 89,270,000 in October 1955. 

Although the Japanese Government was prohibited by its 
relationship with the United States from carrying on strate- 
gic trade with Communist China, private Japanese interests 
during 1955 negotiated arrangements permitting them fishing 
privileges in the Yellow and East China Seas, and barter 
deals were made with the Chinese People’s Republic and 
with four East European satellite states. The problem of fish- 
eries was an especially acute one in view of Japan’s tradi- 
tional reliance upon the sea as a major source of food. Fish- 
ing in Korean waters was at best a hazardous undertaking in 
view of the “Rhee line” by which President Rhee excluded 
Japanese fishermen from waters within a line running from 
sixty to two hundred miles off the Korean coast. Hundreds of 
Japanese fishermen and their boats were currently captives of 
the Korean authorities as penalty for poaching on this pre- 
serve, and in November the Japanese were warned that their 
ships would be fired upon in case of future intrusion on the 
prohibited waters. Such threats not only made the Japanese 
more dependent on Communist fishing areas but further 
exacerbated Japanese-Korean relations and prevented re- 
sumption of the conversations, broken off in 1953, for the 
settlement of such mutual problems as the return of or pay- 
ment for Japanese property in Korea. The remark of a Japa- 
nese negotiator that the Koreans had benefited from thirty- 
five years of Japanese colonial rule led the R.O.K. government 
to drop whatever thought it might previously have had of 
renewing diplomatic relations with Tokyo. Truly friendly 
Japanese-Korean relations could only be an object of aspira- 
tion for the remote future. 


Relations with the U.S.S.R. 


Early in 1955, the Soviet Union, which was not a signatory 
to the 1951 peace treaty, made overtures to Tokyo for the 
negotiation of a formal end to the state of war which had 
been in effect since August 1945. Although the Yalta agree- 
ment of 1945 had allocated South Sakhalin (Karafuto) and 
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the Kurile Islands to Russia, by the 1951 peace treaty Japan 
had merely renounced title to these areas without specifically 
making the Soviet Union the recipient. By 1955 the Japanese 
had hopes of regaining some or all of these territories as part 
of a peace settlement with the U.S.S.R. As minimum objec- 
tives in such a settlement, the Japanese Government listed 
(1) Soviet support for Japan’s U.N. membership application; 
(2) release of Japanese prisoners of war still held in Russia; 
(3) return of the Soviet-occupied Habomai Islands and Shi- 
kotan Island, lying between Hokkaido and the Kuriles; and 
(4) grant of fishing rights in Soviet waters. Shortly after nego- 
tiations commenced on June 1 in London, Prime Minister 
Hatoyama indicated a further request involving the return 
of the Kuriles and South Sakhalin. Although these were pre- 
sumably maximum demands from which bargaining conces- 
sions would be made, the Japanese were abruptly informed 
that the Soviet Union was thinking in no such grandiose 
terms. Its draft treaty called for (1) Japanese agreement not 
to enter potentially anti-Soviet military alliances (obviously 
a form of neutralization); (2) renunciation of all territorial 
claims; (3) no guarantee of return of prisoners and internees; 
(4) exclusion of foreign military craft (except those of the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China) from Japanese inland water- 
ways; and (5) a right of navigation for the same two Com- 
munist countries through Japan’s strategic straits of Tsu- 
garu and Tsushima, which gave access to the Sea of Japan. 
In return the Kremlin offered pledges of mutual nonaggres- 
sion and noninterference, and support of Japan’s drive for 
U.N. membership. 

Treaty negotiations continued from June 1 past the end 
of the year. A few Japanese prisoners were released, but only 
a small fraction of even the number the Russians admitted 
holding. The Soviet delegates reportedly offered to return 
the Habomais and Shikotan if the Japanese would undertake 
not to fortify them, but this was rejected as a gratuitous re- 
striction on sovereignty. The year ended with the conferees 
evidently deadlocked on the essential items in dispute, and 
a Soviet veto of Japanese accession to the U.N. ended that 
possibility for 1955. 
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8. THE UNITED STATES POSTURE IN ASIA 


Aid Policy 


Secretary Dulles on March 8, upon his return from the Far 
East, delivered to the nation a radio “Report from Asia.” * 
Reviewing the status of “the forward positions against which 
the waves of communism are beating and where issues of war 
and peace .. . hang in precarious blaance,” he directed atten- 
tion not only to the military threat of Communism, but to 
the urgent need for Asian capital development and “for pro- 
grams to develop broadly the economic possibilities of all the 
free Asian countries.” Aside from military protection, the 
area needed large amounts of investment capital which were 
not forthcoming locally because of the low standard of living, 
and which did not appear to be available from any Western 
source in the required quantities. President Eisenhower had 
repeatedly called for an increase of foreign private invest- 
ment, but any such program proceeded at snail’s pace. Dur- 
ing the preceding year Harold Stassen, as Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, had already pressed un- 
successfully for a large-scale plan of aid to the “arc of free 
Asia.” As 1955 progressed, the need for such aid became ever 
more clear. As previously observed, trends toward neutralism 
were apparent in several states of Asia, in the SEATO alli- 
ance, and at the Bandung conference. It was these trends 
which Bulganin and Khrushchev hoped to stimulate for the 
benefit of the Soviet Union during their visits to India, 
Afghanistan, and Burma late in the year. 

On April 20 the President sent to Congress his Mutual 
Security appropriation requests for fiscal 1956, which, he 
said, reflected both “the greatly improved conditions in 
Europe and . . . the critical needs of Asia,” where “the imme- 
diate threats to world security and stability” centered.*> Not 
only did he propose increased economic expenditures in 
Asia, but he also sought appropriation of $200 million as a 
President’s Fund for Asian Economic Development. Con- 
gress responded by reducing the over-all appropriations and 


84 Ibid. (March 21, 1955), pp. 459-464. 
85 Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 31-40. 
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by cutting in half the amount requested for the President’s 
Fund and stipulating that it might be spent any time before 
June 30, 1958; this sum was in addition to other specific ap- 
propriations. Ultimately the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration was enabled to obligate for the whole Far 
Eastern-Southeast Asian region a total of $952.7 million, with 
$824.0 million of that total allotted to defense support, $70.7 
million to development assistance, and $56.9 million to tech- 
nical cooperation. This total of $952.7 million in economic 
aid funds compared with $259.1 million for the Near East 
and Africa, $110.1 million for Europe, $71.3 million for 
Latin America, and a miscellaneous $157.6 million.*® From 
this it is apparent that although the bulk of the aid was not 
for clearly peacetime economic development, the over-all 
stress was shifted to Asia in accord with the administration’s 
requests. 


Cold War in Asia 


“Friendship cannot be purchased,” Secretary Dulles told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on May 5: 


“Our real purpose is to invest in strength. We want to make 
our friends as strong as possible, so that they can better protect 
themselves and contribute more effectively to our common safety 
and to our common progress toward a more stable and peaceful 
world.” 


The question that many asked with regard to the Far East in 
1955 was whether the United States was achieving either 
friendship or stability. 

Gloomy answers were available. Chester Bowles, former 
ambassador to India, on returning from another trip to Asia 
wrote that ““No thoughtful person could fail to be disturbed 
by the low state into which our position has fallen, [or] by 
the steadily growing power and prestige of China. .. .” 37 
Like others before him, he had encountered Asian accusa- 
tions of alleged American militarism, dalliance with colonial- 
ism, and refusal to give a respectful hearing to Asian opinion. 
Carlos P. Romulo, one of America’s stoutest defenders in the 


36 Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, June 30, 1956 (Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956), p. 18. 
87 New York Times Magazine, April 10, 1955, p. 9. 
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East, wrote in a similar vein.** In addition to Mr. Bowles’ 
observations, Mr. Romulo found Asians baffled by what they 
regarded as the American obsession with Communism, re- 
pelled by American boastfulness, and not at all convinced 
that the United States was a firm and reliable ally. This feel- 
ing was less tactfully voiced by numerous other Asians, and 
doubtless contributed to the less than auspicious beginning 
of SEATO and to the reception given to Chou En-lai at 
Bandung. Although the latter conference was by no means 
as anti-Western as some had feared, one of its most definite 
results was a measurable increase in the prestige of Commu- 
nist China and a corresponding diminution in that of its 
opponents. Meanwhile the Soviet Union was clearly making 
real headway among the uncommitted peoples of the East. 

If Asian friendship for the West was not certain, neither 
was the political stability of the region. The Formosa issue 
was still unresolved, Indochina a proverbial powder keg, 
India and Indonesia were clearly not going out of their way 
to befriend the West, and even Japan, possibly most favora- 
bly disposed toward the United States among the larger 
Asian countries, was under heavy pressure to move closer 
economically and politically to the Communist bloc. Unsettle- 
ment was perhaps the calmest word that could be applied to 
the whole region. 

The United States, while decrying the use of force in its 
negotiations with Communist China, appeared in Asian eyes 
to confuse the issue by maintaining large military establish- 
ments in the East, attempting to increase its circle of military 
allies, and continuing to hold the threat of nuclear warfare 
over the world’s head. Although Americans were convinced 
of their pacific and defensive intentions, effective Communist 
propaganda made their posture appear inimical to the inter- 
ests of the mass of Asian peoples. The Asian was tempted to 
inquire what type of influence Washington intended to 
apply, if not force. 

On another facet of American policy, Ambassador Romulo 
warned Americans that 


“More restraint should be exercised in the publication of 
grandiose aid programs that seldom amount to much after they 
88 Cf. his article, “What the Asians Expect of Us,” ibid., June 19, 1955, p- 9- 
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go through the congressional sieve. Such programs encourage 
false hopes in Asia and Africa, and when a limited aid is finally 
approved it is received with disappointment instead of grati- 
tude.” 


A case in point (not cited by Mr. Romulo) was the demise 
of Mr. Stassen’s grand design for Asian aid; another was the 
experience with President Eisenhower's request for a $200 
million Asian Development Fund. Congress finally appropri- 
ated half that amount, but spread it over a three-year period, 
and only $4.4 million of it was spent in the first year. 

By late 1955 many voices in the United States were calling 
for larger and more energetic aid programs, but neither the 
President nor the Secretary of State appeared to favor major 
increases in the programs for the coming year. Meanwhile 
the Soviet Union, possibly encouraged by the changes in the 
world climate attendant on the “‘spirit of Geneva,” pressed 
forward in Asia with its own program of economic aid. 
Though it could be argued that the Soviet Union was mak- 
ing empty promises, its politico-economic penetration of the 
Southeast Asian area demonstrated that several important 
governments were, even if perhaps unwisely, taking Kremlin 
offers of ostensibly disinterested assistance at face value. Al- 
though some optimists held that the United States was win- 
ning the cold war in the East, others felt that at best it was 
holding its own. Some careful observers were not even that 
hopeful. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


TURMOIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND NORTH AFRICA 


EARLY IN his tenure as Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles had 
undertaken a tour of potential trouble spots in the Near East 
and Southern Asia. Addressing the nation by radio and tele- 
vision on June 1, 1953,2 shortly after his return, he called 
attention to the immense strategic importance of the twelve 
countries he had visited: 


“It is high time that the United States Government paid more 
attention to the Near East and South Asia, which, until our trip, 
no United States Secretary of State ever visited... . 

“The Near East possesses great strategic importance. .. . The 
present masters of the Kremlin, following the lead of past mili- 
tary conquerors, covet this position. In 1940 Soviet leaders 
specified, in secret negotiations with the Nazis, that Soviet ‘terri- 
torial aspirations center ... in the direction of the Indian Ocean 
and ... the Persian Gulf.’... 

“Many of the Arab League countries are so engrossed with 
their quarrels with Israel or with Great Britain or France that 
they pay little heed to the menace of Soviet communism... .” 


Although this speech was made in 1953, there was nothing in 
the events of 1955 which could have required the Secretary 
to modify one word of it. 

Strategically important as the location of two-thirds of the 
world’s proven oil reserves, the crossroads of sea and air 
routes between Europe and Africa and Asia, and the home 
of peoples not hitherto definitely committed to either East 
or West, the Middle East constituted during 1955 a congeries 
of rivalries and political confusion which each of the world’s 
1Text in Department of State Bulletin, v. 28 (June 15, 1953), pp. 831-835. 
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major powers sought to influence to its own advantage.? 
Long-standing Russian and Soviet ambitions, affecting espe- 
cially the more northerly states of Turkey, Iraq, and Iran, 
had in recent years been held in check primarily by the con- 
trary pressure of the United States as manifested in such 
policy initiatives as the Truman Doctrine and the inclusion 
of Greece and Turkey in NATO. Realizing that Soviet in- 
terest, though dormant, was by no means dead, the Western 
powers in 1951-52 had unsuccessfully promoted the estab- 
lishment of a Middle East Defense Organization. If a viable 
alliance roughly comparable to NATO could be constructed 
in this region, they reasoned, the Soviet Union might be con- 
tained along a hitherto unguarded front, and the demands of 
the Arab states for the surrender of vital strategic positions 
such as the British base in the Suez Canal zone could be more 
easily met. 

The Baghdad Pact concluded in 1955 represented only a 
partial fulfillment of this concept. Great Britain in the mean- 
time had been compelled to relinquish the Suez Canal base 
with only the most tenuous assurance that it would be avail- 
able for regional defense purposes. Limited to Britain, Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan, the Baghdad Pact was ill suited 
to prevent Soviet economic and political infiltration through 
offers of military and economic assistance, facilitated by Mos- 
cow’s pose as protector of the downtrodden Arab against 
Western “imperialists.” For the most part the Arabs had 
emerged from colonial status, but the memories of old 
wrongs, real or imagined, persisted and served as the raw 
material for inflammatory nationalistic propaganda. Choos- 
ing to regard the Baghdad Pact as an “imperialist” device 
which threatened its pretensions to Arab leadership, Egypt 
would have none of it and instead organized its own counter- 
alliances with Syria and Saudi Arabia. 

The Middle East was the more open to outside influence 
because of its internal dissension. Arab was suspicious of 
Arab, but all could find a common denominator of policy in 
hatred of Israel. The interplay of such emotions opened a 


2A succinct survey of the area’s strategic importance, and a good map, are 
presented by Dankwart A. Rustow in “Defense of the Near East,” Foreign 
Affairs, v. 34 (January 1956), pp. 271-286. 
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political door into which the Russian boot was quickly in- 
serted. The Israeli borders continued to witness innumerable 
instances of violence, with Arab infiltration and marauding 
and Israeli retaliatory military raids; neither side showed 
willingness to make the concessions necessary to achieve a 
pacific long-range settlement. Increasingly widespread was 
the feeling that a détente of indigenous origin was remote, 
and that foreign diplomatic intervention and mediation was 
essential. The efforts of Eric Johnston to get agreement on 
an equitable division of Jordan River water continued as 
they had in earlier years, but encouraging progress led only 
to an impasse which indefinitely postponed final agreement. 
Secretary Dulles on August 26 attempted to block out lines 
of solution of the Israeli-Arab conflict but discovered that the 
major disputants were still unwilling to make the necessary 
adjustments, and a similar fate awaited the kindred attempt 
of Sir Anthony Eden on November g. 

Meanwhile tension mounted, the arms race continued, and 
tempers were rubbed raw by repeated acts of violence and the 
infinite delays in making provision for refugees from the 
Palestine War of 1948-1949 and for permanent boundaries. 
Colonel Gamal Abd-al-Nasir, as leader of a country from 
which the last major British influence had been removed by 
the Suez Canal treaty of 1954, aspired to fill the power 
vacuum left by British and French retirement from the re- 
gion, and to consolidate his domestic position by develop- 
ment of a gigantic irrigation and power scheme based upon 
a new high dam at Aswan. He had no hope of Egyptian financ- 
ing of the full cost of this plan and so sought foreign aid. 
Tantalizing suggestions of assistance on lenient terms were 
dangled before his eyes by the Soviet ambassador, and evi- 
dently caused him to delay in accepting Anglo-American 
offers which were finally forthcoming late in the year. Even 
more dangerous, Abd-al-Nasir accepted an offer of arms from 
the Soviet bloc. Apparently oblivious to the barbed hook 
concealed in the Soviet bait, he seemed quite prepared to risk 
the threat to Egypt’s independence inherent in close military 
and economic ties with the Soviet bloc. 

The situation was different at the other end of the Medi- 
terranean, where French influence had long been paramount, 
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Communist interest was not altogether absent from Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, but was far less intense than farther 
east. In French North Africa the political pot was in any case 
already boiling furiously, heated by flames of nationalism 
nurtured on years of rebellion. The year 1955 saw major 
diminution of French colonial control over Tunisia and 
Morocco, both of which in 1956 moved on to independence. 
Only in Algeria, which occupied a different status in French 
law and political mentality, did Paris cling tenaciously to a 
scarcely altered status quo, although it was an open question 
how long it would be prepared to pay the financial, military, 
and diplomatic costs involved in maintaining it in the teeth 
of armed revolt. French North Africa and the Middle East 
faced different types of problems, but in both areas the new 
leadership had one thing in common: a determination at all 


costs to be rid of the forms and the substance of Western 
domination. 


1. THE BAGHDAD PACT 


In 1953 Secretary of State Dulles had ranged the influence 
of the United States behind the creation of a regional de- 
fense alignment designed to protect the “northern tier” of 
mid-East states closest to the Russian boundaries. Official 
Washington therefore evinced satisfaction when on April 2, 
1954, a “Treaty of Friendly Cooperation” was signed between 
Turkey and Pakistan. To supplement this country’s long- 
standing military and economic aid to Turkey, mutual de- 
fense assistance agreements were concluded also with Iraq 
and Pakistan, which latter state came to be linked to the 
United States through the Manila Pact as well.® 

Thence the trail led to the signature of the “Pact of Mu- 
tual Cooperation” by Turkey and Iraq at Baghdad on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1955, a somewhat more formal alliance than the 
Turkish-Pakistani treaty. In view of their “friendly and 
brotherly relations” the two states agreed to “cooperate for 
3 The United States in World Affairs, 1954, pp. 317-326; a useful pamphlet, 
reprinting articles from the Department of State Bulletin, is “U.S. Policy in the ~, 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa—1g55,” Department of State Publication 
6330 (Washington, G.P.O., 1956). 

Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 342-344- 
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their security and defence,” pledged mutual noninterference 
in internal affairs and peaceful settlement of disputes, and 
invited accession by any “state actively concerned with the 
security and peace in this region and which is fully recog- 
nized by both of the High Contracting Parties.” Three ad- 
herences were forthcoming shortly: on April 5 the U.K. ac- 
cession was deposited, Pakistan followed on September 23, 
and on October 25, the Shah affixed his signature to the law 
authorizing Iranian membership. 

Notably a nonsignatory was the United States itself—to the 
great consternation of some of the members. While regarding 
the new coalition with the utmost good will, sending observ- 
ers to pact meetings, and affording military aid to its mem- 
bers, Washington declined to join formally at that time. 
Many were the pleas that the pact without American par- 
ticipation would be frail, but the government was deterred 
by fear of increasing the already high tensions in the area, 
antagonizing Egypt’s Abd-al-Nasir (who in any case was 
gravely displeased with U.S. sympathy for the pact), adding 
fuel to the fire of anticolonial protests at the Bandung con- 
ference, and alienating Israel and its friends in the United 
States. 

France was preoccupied with her abundant troubles else- 
where, mainly in North Africa, and was evidently piqued at 
not having been consulted in the pact’s formulation. Britain 
and Turkey, on the other hand, had manifest interests in 
restraining Soviet expansionism, and the former wished to 
maintain a Middle East foothold. Iran had overcome the 
most virulent features of its earlier anti-Westernism and had 
decided to stand up to the Kremlin. Iraq had joined, in part 
owing to traditional ties with and pressure from London, 
and in part because the United Kingdom was willing to 
abrogate the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930 before its scheduled 
expiry in 1957, to give financial aid, and to release the U.K. 
air bases at Shaiba and Habbaniya. For a time it appeared 
that a similar arrangement might bring Jordan into the pact, 
and its government was initially receptive to the idea, but it 
was dissuaded by a massive Egyptian propaganda campaign 
which reportedly was financed by Saudi Arabia, and which 
was heartily supported by local Palestinian refugees. Syria 
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and Lebanon declined membership out of reluctance to in- 
troduce a divisive influence within the Arab community. 
Egypt’s antagonism to the whole project stemmed largely 
from opposition to any organization which might split the 
Arab grouping, and particularly to one in which a prime 
competitor for Arab League leadership, Iraq, was playing an 
important role. Israel of course would not have been wel- 
comed by the Arab members of the pact, and in any case it 
was apprehensive lest the new alignment should draw Tur- 
key and others into further anti-Israeli ventures and alter the 
regional political balance to its detriment. 

Even before final conclusion of the pact, opposition from 
many sources had been well publicized, and the expected 
antipathetic reactions followed upon its consummation. Egypt 
and other members of the Arab League (of which Iraq was 
also a member) regarded the alliance as an attempt to split 
asunder whatever tenuous unity it had, even though the 
drafters at Baghdad had been at pains to disavow any conflict 
of purpose or obligation between the two groupings. From 
Moscow came the anticipated blasts at alleged warmongering 
and aggressive intent; Molotov warned Iran that membership 
in the pact would violate the 1921 and 1927 Soviet-Iranian 
treaties; and in March the Soviet representative on the U.N. 
Security Council twice attacked the new pact as anti-Soviet 
in inspiration and as a source of increased Middle Eastern 
tension. New Delhi's displeasure was likewise predictable, 
based in part on Mr. Nehru’s well-known dislike of military 
blocs and in part (as with the earlier United States-Pakistani 
military aid agreement) on fear that Pakistan, thus strength- 
ened, would be a more formidable antagonist in the Kashmir 
and other issues. To various members of the pact it appeared 
that the United States, by remaining aloof, was in effect dis- 
claiming paternity of the infant it had conceived. 

Thus it could hardly be said that the pact was launched on 
a general ground swell of enthusiasm in the member states or 
of good will from the rest of the world. Nevertheless the par- 
ticipants proceeded on November 21-22 to establish head- 
quarters at Baghdad and to commence preparation of plans 
for military and economic cooperation.’ By the end of the 
5 Cf. communiqué of November 22, ibid., pp. 345-347. 
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year it was too early to predict with certainty the usefulness 
of the new organization, but it was clear that aside from the 
United Kingdom only one of its members, Turkey, had large 
available military strength in the region and that even this 
strength, like that of the other Middle Eastern members, was 
not based upon an entirely stable domestic political and eco- 
nomic foundation. To a certain degree these handicaps were 
offset by the general approbation and material support of 
the United States, and by the fact that through NATO the 
latter had a definite commitment to Turkey as well as to 
Britain. In evaluating the pact’s addition to the strength of 
the free world, it did not escape notice that its strongest 
military partners (Britain, Turkey, and Pakistan) were al- 
ready linked with the United States through the NATO and 
SEATO arrangements. In the minds of many observers, how- 
ever, the significance of the Baghdad Pact lay less in its po- 
tential or actual armed might than in its existence as a cor- 
don sanitaire which conceivably could exert some restraint 
on Kremlin ambitions. Even this represented more hope than 
belief, and events of 1955 cast grave doubt upon its validity. 


Cyprus 


While construction of the Baghdad Pact was proceeding to 
the expressed satisfaction of the United States, another devel- 
opment in the area was extremely disquieting: the uproar on 
Cyprus, Britain’s colonial possession in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, whose disruptive importance seemed in inverse pro- 
portion to its size. The Greek Government had for some time 
past given full backing to the campaign of the Greek-speak- 
ing majority in Cyprus for “Enosis” (i.e., union with Greece), 
and although in 1955 Athens disclaimed this goal it did in- 
sist on self-determination for the island’s inhabitants. This 
represented rather a change of tactics than of purpose, for 
Greece was convinced that inasmuch as 80 percent of the 
islanders were culturally akin to the Greeks, a plebiscite on 
the island would result in an overwhelming vote for acces- 
sion to the Greek Kingdom. In the embittered negotiations 
of the year, the Balkan Alliance (Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia) was very nearly wrecked, and the eastern flank of 
NATO was gravely endangered through Greco-Turkish quar- 
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reling and Greek refusal to cooperate with NATO pending 
acceptable settlement of the Cyprus question. British forces 
were tied down in Cyprus much as French ones were in Al- 
geria, Communists reveled in the opportunity to inveigh 
against British colonialism, and Greece’s relations with the 
United States were severely strained because of Washington’s 
refusal to support the Greek case. 

Negotiations aimed at restoring amicability proceeded on 
several fronts. Representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Greece, and Turkey assembled in London from August 29 
to September 7 and expounded their national positions.* The 
United Kingdom held the Greek case to be insubstantial in 
view of that country’s earlier approval of the 1923 Treaty of 
Lausanne whereby Cyprus had been recognized as a British 
possession, and insisted that sovereignty over the island was 
essential to the fulfillment of British treaty obligations. For- 
eign Secretary Harold Macmillan stated his government's 
attitude: “We do not accept the principle of self-determina- 
tion as one of universal application. We think that excep- 
tions must be made in view of geographical, traditional, his- 
torical, strategical and other considerations.” He was pre- 
pared, however, to move gradually in the direction of self- 
determination after order had been restored. 

In contrast to this position, the Greeks stated an absolute 
minimum demand for self-determination but said they were 
prepared to lease military bases on Cyprus to the United 
Kingdom, thus reflecting the generally accepted tacit assump- 
tion that a plebiscite would result in the island’s attachment 
to Greece. The Turks, profoundly distrusting any prospective 
Greek hegemony over the Turkish minority (18 percent) of 
the island’s population, preferred the status quo, the only 
possible alternative in their view being cession of Cyprus to 
Turkey, of which they maintained it was geographically a 
part. Just before the conclusion of the London consultations 
the parties were driven still farther apart by serious anti- 
Greek rioting in Istanbul and Izmir (September 6-7) in which 
thousands of shops and homes were wrecked. On other occa- 
sions Ankara made it plain that any Greek attempt to acquire 


Cf. The Tripartite Conference on the Eastern Mediterranean and Cyprus 
(Cmd. 9594, London, H.M.S.O., 1955). 
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the island would be met by Turkish military action, for in 
Turkish eyes the installation of what was regarded as a po- 
tentially hostile power a few miles from its coast, major ports, 
and waterways was quite simply not to be endured. In view 
of positions held with such tenacity, the London delibera- 
tions ended without agreement. 

On September 21-23 the Greek attempt to have the matter 
debated in the U.N. General Assembly (as it had been in 
1954) met rebuffs when that body refused to place the item 
of Cypriote self-determination on its agenda. In committee 
discussions the United States and Turkey had joined with 
the United Kingdom in opposition, whereas the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, and Egypt supported the Greeks. Direct negotiations 
were undertaken during the last three months of the year 
between Field Marshal Sir John Harding, Governor-General 
of Cyprus, and Archbishop Makarios, the Ethnarch (religious 
and civil leader) of the Greek Orthodox Church on Cyprus. 
Although the gulf between the two official viewpoints ap- 
peared to be narrowing somewhat, antagonisms were mean- 
while being sharpened by numerous anti-British riots and 
guerrilla warfare. On September 15 the British regime had 
banned the EOKA terrorist organization, which was promptly 
replaced by the MOKA (Mystery Organization of Cypriote 
Fighters); a state of emergency was proclaimed on November 
26, and on December 14 all Communist organizations were 
outlawed, but still the violence continued with no settle- 
ment in prospect. 


2. COMMUNIST PENETRATION OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


While the Baghdad Pact may have thwarted Soviet military 
ambitions in the Middle East, it proved no barrier to the 
less tangible but at least equally significant devices of polit- 
ico-economic infiltration. Moscow’s failure to extend its in- 
fluence in the northern Iranian province of Azerbaijan in 
1945-1946 had led Stalin to zigzag in the direction of a hands- 
off policy in the Middle East, but after his death in 1953 the 
presence of new hands at the helm gradually became evident. 
A renewal of the old drive into the Middle East chiefly by 
economic means was something the Soviets could afford eco- 
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nomically, while they were always alert for opportunities to 
extend their political influence in any region, especially in 
one as potentially fruitful strategically as the Middle East. 

The opportune moment for such a campaign presented 
itself in the middle of 1955. Arabs and Israelis were tense; 
the United Kingdom was in the process of withdrawing from 
its old base in Suez and was embroiled in serious difficulties 
over Cyprus; the Baghdad Pact had been formed, and with 
it a breach within the Arab League; all in all, a splendid 
opportunity was opened for fishing in troubled waters. Then 
the Geneva meeting at the “summit” in July, amid all the 
talk about relaxation of tensions, and pronouncements that 
war was unthinkable, evidently convinced the Soviet leaders 
that they could proceed without fear of forceful intervention 
by Washington or London. 


The Egyptian-Czechoslovak Arms Deal 


Although reports of late August that Soviet military aid 
had been offered to Egypt derived a measure of versimilitude 
from the renewal of sporadic fighting along the Egyptian- 
Israeli armistice line and from preparations for alliance nego- 
tiations between Egypt and Syria and Saudi Arabia, Wash- 
ington did not appear unduly alarmed. Public confirmation 
of the offer by the Egyptian Deputy Premier (September 4) 
was taken as a tactic to spur the sending of arms by the 
United States. The Department of State then announced 
(September 26) that this government had agreed “in princi- 
ple” to Egypt’s long-standing request for the sale of arms and 
that specific items were under study, although in view of the 
tripartite declaration of 19507 which had been designed to 
prevent a Middle Eastern arms race, it was carefully stipu- 
lated that similar opportunities would be extended to Israel. 
But Washington had underestimated Colonel Abd-al-Nasir’s 
daring, and was not fully prepared for the announcement 
that followed immediately (September 27): Egypt had con- 
cluded a cotton-for-arms barter agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
Actually the deal was technically with Czechoslovakia, but 
the decision was Moscow’s. This announcement greatly agi- 
tated both Washington and London, and the Assistant Sec- 


7 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1950, pp. 658-659. 
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retary of State for Near Eastern and African Affairs, George 
V. Allen, was dispatched post haste to Cairo for conversations 
with Premier Abd-al-Nasir, who demonstrated the self-asser- 
tive nationalism of his regime by keeping the American 
representative waiting ninety minutes in an anteroom before 
their first conference. Mr. Allen’s visit did not change the 
Egyptian leader’s mind or his decisions. 

Details on the Czech-Egyptian arms agreement were not 
published, but informed speculation placed the value of the 
exchange at between $70 and $100 million which at the 
prices that apparently were offered would buy a considerable 
quantity of MIG planes, tanks, artillery, small arms, and pos- 
sibly submarines.* Reportedly only a small amount of cash 
would change hands in the deal, with the great bulk of the 
cost being defrayed with shipments of Egyptian cotton and 
rice. Premier Abd-al-Nasir’s stated position was that he 
needed arms because of an Israeli military build-up, loose 
talk of preventive war, and demonstrated Israeli aggressive- 
ness as exemplified by a particularly serious raid on the Gaza 
strip on February 28. He contended that he had sought to 
secure American arms on a grant basis a few months previ- 
ously, but had been repelled by Mutual Security conditions 
which in his view endangered his nation’s sovereignty; then, 
when he had attempted to buy arms, the U.S. had engaged 
in unreasonable delay and did not meet Egypt’s special prob- 
lems in regard to payment. Another part of the picture was 
Egypt’s anxiety to dispose of large quantities of cotton, ex- 
ports of which normally provided 85 percent of its foreign 
exchange, and the value of which would be greatly depressed 
if the United States should decide to dispose of its cotton sur- 
pluses at competitive world prices. Although Washington on 
August 17 had given assurance to Egypt that it had no such 
intention at present, the possibility of a change in policy was 
not to be excluded. 

Many aspects of Egypt’s new policy were obscure, but the 
general situation was disturbingly clear to the West. The 
Baghdad Pact had been initially signed in February and its 
membership enlarged in succeeding months; though Egyp- 


8 Subsequent information on the quantities of arms delivered indicated a 
figure of more than $200 million. 
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tian protests had been unable to halt it, they had stirred up 
a wave of anti-Western feeling in the Arab world; in late 
September the Czech arms deal became common knowledge; 
by mid-October Egypt had concluded alliance and joint com- 
mand agreements with Syria and Saudi Arabia; reports of 
varying authenticity of Russian offers of economic and tech- 
nical assistance and of aid on the Aswan dam project were 
current and had to be taken seriously; on October 22, two 
days after the conclusion of the Egyptian-Syrian treaty, it was 
reported that the first shipment of Czech arms was being un- 
loaded in Egyptian ports; and on November 2 a group of 
Egyptian fliers returned home from jet training in Czecho- 
slovakia. In view of such developments, none could deny the 
fact of Communist penetration of Egypt, and it was not sur- 
prising that countermeasures were undertaken by the West, 
the most important of which were the offers of help (Decem- 
ber 17) from the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the World Bank, in the construction of the Aswan dam. 
These developments were only the more spectacular links 
in the long process of evolution through which Egypt had 
been drawn into a policy of intensified anti-Westernism and 
close relations with the Communist bloc. In April, Premier 
Abd-al-Nasir had visited in New Delhi en route to Bandung, 
and in July Prime Minister Nehru had returned the call and 
the usual communiqué condemning military blocs had been 
issued. In August an Egyptian trade mission journeyed to 
Peking, and on August 22 a trade agreement was signed; sub- 
sequently (October 19) Egypt announced purchase of $5,- 
600,000 worth of iron from Communist China. On Novem- 
ber 9 an East German representative was reported negotiat- 
ing to give assistance on the Aswan project, and on the fol- 
lowing day a barter agreement provided for the exchange of 
Egyptian cotton and rice for East German technical and engi- 
neering services. Beyond such specific events there was a 
noticeable growth in trade contacts between Egypt and the 
Eastern European satellites, facilitated in considerable meas- 
ure by Egypt’s shortage of dollars and availability of large 
amounts of cotton which could be bartered for European 
products. If Egypt could not purchase what it required from 
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the United States, its cotton could be used to deal with the 
satellites. 


Saudi Arabia 


Though it furnished the year’s most conclusive evidences 
of Soviet penetration of the Middle East, Egypt was not Mos- 
cow’s only target: the oil-producing countries had a special 
attraction because of the West’s dependence on them. Among 
the contestants for power in the explosive politics of the re- 
gion was Saudi Arabia, whose government signed a defense 
treaty with Egypt on October 27 and later (December 26) 
participated in the establishment of the joint military com- 
mand with Syria. Swollen with oil revenues running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year, the Saudi Government, 
contrary to the practice of Iraq and Iran, had employed its 
wealth less in amelioration of the poverty of its subjects than 
in construction of air-conditioned palaces and in activities 
aimed at securing a kind of leadership on the Arab scene. In 
this category were the liberal use of gold to influence inter- 
nal affairs in Syria and Jordan and the offer to counteract 
some of the effects of the Baghdad Pact by replacing with 
Arabian money the subsidy with which the United Kingdom 
had long bound Jordan to its side. 

One straw in the wind was the announcement on October 
7 by the Saudi Premier, Crown Prince Faysal, that his coun- 
try had been offered arms by the Soviet Union, although it 
was later denied (November 20) that the country had at- 
tempted to purchase arms. Saudi Arabia remained firmly 
anti-Communist on both religious and political grounds and 
did not act on Soviet overtures for the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations, but its attitude was at least equally anti- 
British. The low state of English prestige was illustrated in 
late November when it was revealed that the recently ap- 
pointed ambassador from London was kept waiting for twenty 
days in Jidda without being afforded the opportunity to 
present his credentials to King Saud. The King visited India 
from November 27 to December 13 and joined Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru in a declaration calling for lessening of tensions 
and adherence to the famous “Five Principles’ of peaceful 
coexistence and noninterference. There was in all this no 
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specific evidence of implacable hostility to the West, but 
equally little indication of desire for intimate collaboration 
or friendship. 

Still another episode illustrated the low state of Saudi rela- 
tions with London: the dispute over the Buraimi Oasis. This 
cluster of villages on the Arabian peninsula, south of Trucial 
Oman and roughly midway between the Persian Gulf and 
the Gulf of Oman, had for some years been the object of a 
boundary dispute between Saudi Arabia and the Sultanate 
of Oman and Muscat. The importance of this territory arose 
less from its water and function as a center for tribesmen and 
their grazing herds than from its position astride the prefer- 
able route to Oman and its oil, and from the strong possi- 
bility of major petroleum deposits in or near the Oasis.® Since 
the United Kingdom managed the foreign affairs of the Sul- 
tanate of Oman and Muscat, the real dispute was with Lon- 
don, which took over the presentation of the Sultanate’s case 
in an abortive attempt to resolve the dispute by arbitration. 

A five-man arbitral tribunal which assembled at Geneva on 
September 11, 1955, to determine boundaries and to resolve 
conflicting claims to sovereignty had barely commenced its 
task when the British counsel charged bribery and other 
undue influence by Saudi Arabia. On September 16 the Brit- 
ish member of the tribunal resigned, followed a few days 
later by two other judges. Thus the arbitration failed, and on 
October 26 British-led Trucial Oman troops after a brief 
skirmish occupied key areas of the Oasis, giving rise (Octo- 
ber 28) to a Saudi Arabian protest to the Security Council. 
In the following month London rejected as “unrealistic” a 
Saudi Arabian proposal for temporary administration of the 
area by an international organization such as the United 
Nations. The outcome of the affair remained in doubt at the 
end of the year, but already the dispute had had various dele- 
terious effects. Anglo-American relations were subjected to 
a minor strain, arising from British suspicion that American 
oil interests were backing Saudi Arabia and from American 


See Alexander Melamid, “The Buraimi Oasis Dispute,” Middle Eastern 
Affairs, v. 7 (February 1956), pp. 56-63 and the map of the area ibid., p. 57; 
also “The Buraimi Oasis Dispute,” by J. B. Kelly, International Affairs, v. 32 
(July 1956), pp. 318-326. 
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feeling that the British were jeopardizing larger issues by 
making too much of a minor one. Saudi Arabia resented 
American unwillingness to take its side, and the result of all 
this ill feeling and recrimination was that Moscow would be 
the only gainer from the imbroglio, with resultant further 
weakening of Western influence in the region. 


Soviet Gains Elsewhere 


The Syrian situation with regard to Communist infiltra- 
tion was perhaps the most dangerous of all. The country’s 
refusal to subscribe to the Baghdad Pact was followed by the 
military alliance with Egypt and Saudi Arabia and increased 
tension with Israel, complicated by an especially serious af- 
fray on Lake Tiberias on December 11. Syria’s regime since 
early in the year had been increasingly leftist and open to 
Communist penetration. Relations with the Communist bloc 
followed the Egyptian pattern: on November 15 it became 
officially known that Syria was negotiating for arms from 
Czechoslovakia, and two days later a Soviet-Syrian trade 
agreement was signed in Moscow. 

Next door in Lebanon, hostility to Israel was less intense 
but official intransigence nevertheless matched that of the 
other Arab states, because of domestic political instability 
and a desire to appear as strongly nationalistic as did the 
Arab colleagues. Half-Christian Lebanon had no desire to 
weaken its ties with the West; though pressed by Turkey to 
join as a Baghdad partner, it preferred a middle position as 
mediator between Iraq and Egypt and did not wish to con- 
tribute to Arab disunity. It avoided the Egyptian alliance 
system as well as the Baghdad Pact, though late in the year 
(December 12) its Foreign Minister proclaimed that the coun- 
try would cooperate militarily with Syria under the provisions 
of the 1950 Arab League collective security treaty. 

The Kingdom of Yemen followed Egypt in matters of for- 
eign policy, and contributed its bit to harassment of the 
West by clandestine support of the tribesmen of Aden against 
the British, although it officially denied any such action. On 
October 21 the U.S.S.R. and Yemen signed—significantly, in 
Cairo—an agreement by which they renewed their 1929 treaty 
of friendship. 
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The Kremlin was alert and ingenious in exploiting to its 
own advantage the confused Middle Eastern political situa- 
tion in 1955. With considerable adroitness it played upon 
resurgent Arab nationalism and antipathy to the erstwhile 
Anglo-French colonialism or its remnants in the area. In 
addition, the Soviet Union supported the Arabs vociferously 
on the one issue on which they were truly united: hatred of 
Israel. It was to Moscow’s political advantage that the evils, 
real and exaggerated, of Western colonialism and Israeli ex- 
pansionism were all too well known in the Arab world, 
whereas danger from the U.S.S.R. was insufficiently appre- 
ciated. It will be recalled that at the Bandung conference in 
April a resolution condemning colonialism “‘in all its mani- 
festations” had been adopted, but also that on the whole the 
conference had appeared far less concerned with Soviet colo- 
nialism in the satellite states and elsewhere than with the 
Western imperialism they had directly or vicariously experi- 
enced. Among the Bandung protests against Communist im- 
perialism only one important Arab voice had been raised, 
that of the Iraqi delegate Muhammad Fadhil al-Jamali, whose 
country, like Turkey and Iran, was in a geographical position 
to sense the danger of the encircling arms of the Russian 
bear. 

No attempt was made to hide the fact that the Soviet 
Union wanted to gain a foothold in the Middle East; after 
all, this was a Russian foreign policy objective far older than 
any living man. Thus on October 10 the Soviet ambassador 
to Egypt emerged in a jovial mood from a conference at the 
Egyptian Foreign Office and announced to newsmen:’° 


“We will send economic missions, scientific missions, agricul- 
tural missions, meteorological missions and any other kind of 
mission you can imagine that will help these [Arab] countries.” 


In the view of Western diplomats such penetration was di- 
rected clearly at establishing Soviet hegemony, and indeed in 
days past Colonel Abd-al-Nasir had appeared to appreciate 
this fact; on August 19, 1954, in connection with Western 
attempts to negotiate Middle Eastern security treaties, he had 
been quoted as saying that “‘after the Suez settlement there 


10 New York Times, October 11, 1955. 
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is nothing standing in the way of our good relations with the 
West, but this hammering, hammering, hammering for pacts 
will only keep alive the old suspicions in the minds of the 
people—and the Communists know well how to exploit these 
suspicions.” 14 That the Communists were past masters at 
such exploitation was axiomatic to Western diplomats, who 
became more and more concerned with the Communist ad- 
vance as the year wore on. Despite their warnings, the Egyp- 
tian Government appeared serenely confident that it could 
avoid the treacherous shoals that were so obvious to outsiders. 
The Arab nations on the whole could perceive no Trojan 
horse in the Communist offers, but were quick to voice their 
suspicion that aid from the West represented attempted re- 
introduction of the colonial system. 

All in all, it could not have been clearer that during 1955 
the Soviet Union had scored immense gains in the Middle 
East, and that the position of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States had deteriorated alarmingly. If, as was gener- 
ally assumed, it was a prime objective of American and West- 
ern diplomacy to exclude Communist influence from the 
Middle East, patently that diplomacy in 1955 lost an impor- 
tant battle, although not necessarily the war. 


3. ISRAELI-ARAB ANIMOSITIES 
The Israeli-Egyptian Border 


During 1955 there were few if any less peaceful spots on 
the globe than those aloug the Israeli-Egyptian armistice de- 
marcation line. Except for brief respites in the summer and 
early fall, the history of the year in this area is a lengthy 
series of border violations, bombings, minings, and com- 
mando raids, as both sides engaged in acts of provocation and 
reprisal. In general they followed the familiar pattern of in- 
filtration by Arabs, singly and in groups, to steal or damage 
property in Israel, and of reprisal raids across the border by 
units of Israel’s armed forces. On the shoulders of the U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization fell the thankless burden of 
investigating scores of clashes; its reports and those of the 
Israeli-Egyptian Mixed Armistice Commission show that 
11 The United States in World Affairs, 1954, p. 342. 
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Perpetual Commotion 





By Dorman H. Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


whatever the provocations may have been, and they were 
many and serious, both sides were guilty of numerous acts in 
violation of the armistice agreements. Out of the welter of 
conflicting reports and relatively minor skirmishes, two epi- 
sodes emerged as most alarming. (See map, p. 186.) 

Of these the first was an attack of February 28 by Israeli 
regular army forces on Egyptians in the Gaza Strip, the nar- 
row finger of land jutting up into Israel from the southwest 
along the Mediterranean. Whether by coincidence or design, 
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this attack followed closely upon the conclusion of the Turk- 
ish-Iraqi pact of Baghdad, which was accompanied by an ex- 
change of letters supporting the implementation of U.N, \ 
resolutions on Palestine (including those on partition and the 
repatriation of Arab refugees) and was regarded by Israel as 
anti-Israeli in conception. Egypt’s casualties were thirty-eight 
killed and thirty wounded, while Israel lost eight dead and 
fifteen wounded. There was no question in this instance as to 
who started the shooting; Israel simply argued that its action 
was justified by unbearable Egyptian provocations for months 
past. The U.N. Security Council met on March 4, but de- 
layed action pending arrival of Major General E.L.M. Burns, 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization. When 
he appeared before the Council on March 17 he testified not 
only to Israel’s culpability but to the fact that this was the 
“most serious” such incident since the 1949 armistice. The 
Security Council on March 29 noted the Mixed Armistice 
Commission’s finding of a “prearranged and planned attack 
ordered by Israeli authorities,” unanimously condemned 
Israel for this armistice violation, and expressed its convic- 
tion that ‘“‘no progress towards the return of permanent peace 
in Palestine can be made unless the parties comply strictly 
with their obligations under the General Armistice Agree- 
ment” and the Security Council’s cease-fire resolution of July 
15, 1948.12 On the following day the Council requested Gen- 
eral Burns to continue his attempts to pacify the area, and 
called upon both Israel and Egypt to cooperate with him. 

Starting in late June and continuing through August, Gen- 
eral Burns exerted every effort to obtain a more genuine 
cease-fire along the Egyptian-Israeli border, and despite nu- 
merous setbacks managed to secure a measure of agreement 
from both parties on September 4. On September 8 the Se- 
curity Council expressed satisfaction at this achievement, 
called upon the parties to desist from further violence, and 
seconded General Burns’ view that the respective armed 
forces should be physically separated by some such device as 
a demilitarized zone or a barricade.'* A collective sigh of 
relief was heaved, but proved to be premature. 


12 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 348-349. 
13 Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 (September 19, 1955), Pp. 459- 
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The next time the trouble was not the Gaza Strip, but far- 
ther south: the demilitarized border zone of El Auja, a tri- 
angular area of some ninety-five square miles. This zone was 
occupied by Israeli forces on September 21, the justification 
being found in the allegation that Egyptian troops were in 
the zone in violation of the demilitarization regulations, and 
it was simultaneously announced that Israeli troops would 
remain until their adversaries were evacuated. Egypt reacted 
by charging aggression, and General Burns stated his view 
that Israel was guilty of a “flagrant violation of the general 
armistice agreement.’ On this occasion there was no Security 
Council meeting, for the Truce Supervision Organization 
was able to prevail upon both parties to withdraw from El 
Auja on October 2. Two weeks later, however, there were 
new clashes here and elsewhere in the Sinai region, and on 
November 2 the heaviest fighting since 1949 took place again 
at El Auja. Although this was brief, the year ended with 
minor battles continuing here and elsewhere along the de- 
marcation line between Israel and Egypt. 

Meanwhile nothing had occurred on the political plane to 
abate the virulent Arab-Israeli antipathies, but quite the con- 
trary. Autumn witnessed the Czech barter deal of arms for 
Egyptian rice and cotton, the conclusion of Egypt’s alliances 
with Syria and Saudi Arabia, and the creation of a joint mili- 
tary command, regarded with particular foreboding in Israel 
because of the numerous public Arab statements, both off- 
cial and unofficial, to the general effect that Israel must be 
destroyed. Hardly soothing in this explosive situation was the 
statement of Israeli Premier Moshe Sharett (October 27) that 
he hoped Israel would not be driven into preventive war 
against the Arabs. There was no doubt that in a heavy pro- 
portion of the border affrays of the year the initiative came 
from the Egyptian side, principally from Palestine Arab refu- 
gees, and Israel could never be certain that any given skir- 
mish was not the opening gun of a second full-scale Palestine 
war. But similar attitudes and fears could be cited by the 
Arabs. All in all, no observer could have been so careless as 
to have asserted that anything remotely resembling pacifica- 
tion had taken place along the Israeli borders. 
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The Bat Galim 


Not all Israeli-Egyptian conflicts concerned strife on the 
borders. Another episode had to do with the Israeli freighter 
Bat Galim, seized by Egypt on September 28, 1954, while at- 
tempting to transit the Suez Canal. While Cairo professed 
allegiance to the principle of free navigation of the Canal, it 
had consistently made an exception against Israeli ships on 
the ground that the two countries remained technically at war 
despite the armistice of 1949. On January 1 the Egyptian 
Government released ten of the Bat Galim’s crew, and three 
days later it informed the Security Council that the ship itself 
would be freed, although it still proclaimed, contrary to the 
Security Council’s resolution of September 1, 1951, its right 
to bar Israeli ships. The vessel as a matter of fact was not 
released, but the Security Council, despite the private dis- 
agreement of most members with the Egyptian position, took 
no formal action in view of the certainty of encountering a 
Soviet veto. The failure of the Council to take a forceful 
stand on the issue remained like a ghost to rise again and 
haunt the West when it might wish to assert the right of all 
nations to send their ships freely through the Canal. 


The Jordan River Valley Project 


If Israel and the Arab states were incapable of conducting 
direct negotiations aimed at reduction of frictions, it was pos- 
sible that good offices proffered from without might bring 
them together. Such an attempt to solve one major outstand- 
ing problem—that of the utilization of the waters of the Jor- 
dan River—had been in progress since 1953 through the as- 
signment of Mr. Eric Johnston as ambassadorial emissary of 
the President of the United States to try to get agreement on 
a common plan. Long negotiations had demonstrated to him 
the difficulty of surmounting the welter of supercharged emo- 
tions in this region, and his efforts to mediate had not been 
crowned with full success. The nearness to agreement was 
the more tantalizing in that, although there was not enough 
water in the Jordan River and its tributaries to irrigate all 
the arid lands nearby, there was at least a sufficient amount to 
fill the direst needs of Arab and Israeli alike. Mr. Johnston 
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made two trips to the Jordan area in 1955—January 26 to 
February 23, and August 24 to October 15—and succeeded 
in bridging many gaps between the two sides; but between 
the two series of negotiations occurred the formation of the 
Baghdad Pact and such ruptures of the armed truce as that of 
the Gaza Strip in late February, so that the political climate 
deteriorated proportionately. 

By the end of 1954 it had become apparent that, as has so 
often happened in other similar ventures, the engineers could 
cooperate and reach technical decisions but the politicians 
could not. Technically it could be agreed that Lake Tiberias 
should be employed as a reservoir for the irrigation project, 
but since the lake lay altogether in Israeli territory, the plan 
was unacceptable to the Arabs for security reasons. It could 
also be tentatively agreed on the technical level that about 
40 percent of the water available should be for Israeli use 
and 60 percent for the participating Arab states (mainly Jor- 
dan, secondarily Syria); but politicians on both sides claimed 
larger shares. Syria, alarmed lest canalization projects accom- 
panying the irrigation feature might divert outgoing Jor- 
danian traffic from Beirut through the Israeli port of Haifa, 
interposed objections. Finally, through the course of the ne- 
gotiations it became clear to most of the participants that 
any water-sharing scheme would require neutral supervision, 
probably through a United Nations agency, and the Arabs 
came to insist on this solution; Israel, on the other hand, 
resisted an arrangement which would be construed as a dimi- 
nution of sovereign control of its territory. 

At the conclusion of his second round of 1955 negotiations, 
Mr. Johnston expressed belief that success was within reach. 
He had been empowered to offer a United States underwrit- 
ing of two-thirds of the estimated cost of $200 million, and 
in other ways the United States had thrown its influence be- 
hind the project. The Arab states, however, “postponed” 
(October 11) final decision, and by the end of the year there 
had been no definite conclusion. Meanwhile Israel threat- 
ened that its patience was not inexhaustible and indicated 
that if agreement were not forthcoming shortly it would go 
ahead with its own plans for Jordan River development, tak- 
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ing a position similar to that announced in 1953 by Foreign 
Minister Sharett:1* 


. we were the first who declared our willingness to sit to- 
gether with our three neighbors who may have joint water 
interests with us. . . . [but] as long as no arrangement of this 
sort exists because the neighbor states refuse to meet with Israel, 
we consider ourselves free to use the water of the rivers which 
flow in our country as our property... .” 


Although by 1955 the Arab states were willing to negotiate 
and had even made considerable concessions from their ini- 
tial viewpoints, their readiness to make concessions was not 
encouraged by threats of unilateral Israeli action, to which 
Syria had said it would reply by armed force. Here in the 
Jordan valley, as in the questions of refugees and of border 
security, cause and effect were so interwoven as to be virtu- 
ally undistinguishable from each other. Real progress had) 
been made in the direction of compromise, but it was indica- 
tive of the tense feelings prevailing on all sides that there 
were practically no direct Israeli-Arab contacts in the matter 
and that negotiations had to be conducted in the main 
through an intermediary. 


The Arab-Israeli Arms Race 


Every government in the Middle East clamored for peace, 
on its own terms, but there was no peace; on the contrary, 
tensions mounted steadily. The region appeared to be no 
closer than it had long been to delineation of permanent 
Israeli boundaries; border raids continued; the Jordan River 
valley project seemed again on dead center; some 900,000 
Palestinian Arab refugees were still enduring marginal exist- 
ence in makeshift camps and affording fertile soil for inflam- 
matory propaganda emanating from Cairo and Moscow, and 
the war of words continued unabated. To this witches’ brew 
in 1955 were added the further ingredients of new Arab alli- 
ances provoked by the Baghdad Pact but aimed at Israel and, 
14 Quoted in Georgianna G. Stevens, “The Jordan River Valley,” International 
Conciliation, no. 506 (January 1956), p. 264. This whole pamphlet, especially 
pp. 260-283, presents a good summary of the project and its diplomacy. See 


also Don Peretz, “Development of the Jordan Valley Waters,” Middle East 
Journal, v. 9, no. 4 (Autumn 1955), pp. 397-412 and map facing p. 361. 
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as if this were not enough, the increased Soviet penetration 
exemplified by the Czech-Egyptian arms deal. Small wonder 
that on all sides was experienced a feeling of insecurity which 
found expression in a feverish race for armaments which 
might offer a measure of at least temporary safety. 

On the Arab side a sponsor could be found in the Soviet 
Union, which directly or through its captive states now 
seemed eager to supply munitions. Inasmuch as a similar 
source of military equipment was not available to the Israelis, 
they began early in the year to renew their appeals to the 
United States individually or the Big Three jointly for arms 
and a treaty guarantee of their security. They were shortly 
to discover, if they had not already suspected it, that despite 
Washington’s continued general sympathy for their cause, it 
\ chose to stand on the 1950 Tripartite Declaration designed 
to prevent an arms race, and was restrained by increasing 
coolness arising out of Israel’s aggressive moves at Gaza and 
E] Auja. Frequently during the year the government of Israel 
broached the subject of a guarantee, and after the Egyptian- 
Czech arms deal of September appeared almost desperate in 
its search for support. Premier Sharett on October 20, saying 
that it was his duty “‘to prepare for the worst, which seems to 


be imminent,” asked rhetorically: “Is it not the moral obliga- 


tion of the United States to act swiftly as a guarantee of peace 
and tranquillity?” Approaches were also made in London, and 
in Geneva in October during the Foréign Ministers’ meeting, 
but without result. 

Despite the fact that they no longer exercised the same 
control over the supply of arms to the Middle East as had 
been true in 1950 when the Tripartite Declaration was 
drawn up, the Western powers saw no need to rush arms to 
Israel to restore the old balance. They were waiting for the 
dust to settle in the current Israeli-Arab strife and were not 
convinced that the Israeli arms situation was as unfavorable 
as it was depicted to them. True, the Arab populations out- 
numbered that of Israel many times over, but in terms of 
men under arms there was no great disparity, whereas Israeli 
training and morale and equipment in some branches were 


distinctly superior. Britain and the United States stood shoul- ~, 


der to shoulder in support of the proposition that they would 





“a 
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guarantee Israel’s security only after a general settlement had 
been reached on questions of frontiers, refugees, Jordan River 
water use, and other outstanding issues; otherwise they would 
have put themselves in the position of underwriting a status 
which was intolerable to the Arabs. The Israeli case was 
nevertheless pressed with vigor and apparently increasing 
desperation, for whereas in mid-October Israel had officially 
stated that it wanted arms from the United States but not 
from the Soviet Union, on November 10 Mr. Sharett stated 
that it would take arms wherever it could get them. 

Israeli domestic political developments caused Washington 
and London to be somewhat more deliberate than they 
might otherwise have been about granting assistance. Former 
Premier David Ben-Gurion returned to the cabinet in Feb- 
ruary as Minister of Defense, and in the late fall (November 
3) took over the Premiership in place of Mr. Sharett, who 
remained as Foreign Minister. The July 26 elections to the 
Knesset had resulted in a loss of popular and parliamentary 
votes for the governing coalition, which dropped from 66 to 
61 seats out of the total of 120, and in a corresponding gain 
for advocates of a more “active” foreign policy; as a result, 
when Mr. Ben-Gurion took over he broadened the parlia- 
mentary backing of his coalition so as to be able to base it on 
seventy-five seats. The modest shift away from ex-Premier 
Sharett’s relatively moderate stand caused concern abroad 
which was echoed within Israel itself after the December 11- 
12 raid on Syrian territory near Lake Tiberias. This action 
was said to have been ordered by Mr. Ben-Gurion without 
consultation with his cabinet colleagues, and both inside and 
out of the government there were serious qualms as to the 
propriety and wisdom of such action. Whatever the exact 
portents of the change of command in Israel, the Lake Ti- 
berias affray not only further antagonized the Arab nations 
but impelled the United States and Great Britain to take 
their time about acting favorably on Israeli requests for arms 
and security guarantees. 


Secretary Dulles Intervenes 


During the summer of 1955, as the political situation in 
the Middle East manifestly was going from bad to worse, 
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Washington appears to have reached the conclusion that no 
solution would be attained by direct negotiation but that the 
intervention of an outside “honest broker’ might aid in 
reaching a final adjustment of the principal obstacles to set- 
tlement: the plight of the Palestinian Arab refugees, mutual 
fears and hatreds, and the lack of definite permanent bound- 
aries of Israel. To these three problems Secretary of State 
Dulles addressed himself in a speech delivered on August 26 
before the Council on Foreign Relations in New York. 

Mr. Dulles suggested that the refugee problem was not an 
insoluble one, and that repatriation to Israel or resettlement 
elsewhere could be achieved. If Israel could not now alone 
assume the financial burdens involved, he went on, the Pres- 
ident would recommend to Congress American “substantial 
participation” in an international loan which would compen- 
sate and resettle or repatriate the refugees and assist in the 
development of irrigation projects which would provide ar- 
able lands for at least many of them. 

The “pall of fear that hangs over the Arab and Israeli peo- 
ple alike,” in Mr. Dulles’ view, had grown so intense as to 
require for its dissipation ‘‘collective measures which commit 
decisive power to the deterring of aggression.” Mr. Dulles 
continued: 


“President Eisenhower has authorized me to say that, given a 
solution of the other related problems, he would recommend 
that the United States join in formal treaty engagements to pre- 
vent or thwart any effort by either side to alter by force the 
boundaries between Israel and its Arab neighbors. I hope that 
other countries would be willing to join in such a security 
guaranty, and that -it would be sponsored by the United Nations. 

“By such collective security measures the area would be re- 
lieved of the acute fears which both sides now profess. . . . 

“If there is to be a guaranty of borders, it would be normal 
that there should be prior agreement upon what the borders are. 
That is the third major problem... 

“The task of drawing permanent boundaries is admittedly one 
of difficulty... . The United States would be willing to help in 
the search for a solution if the parties to the dispute should 
desire. 

“If agreement can be reached on these basic problems of 


15 Text in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 349-354- 
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refugees, fear, and boundaries, it should prove possible to find 
solutions for other questions, largely economic, which presently 
fan the flames of hostility and resentment. . . .” 


The most immediate reaction came from U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold; departing from his customary 
policy against public comments on statements by national 
leaders, he welcomed “warmly the generous and constructive 
spirit of . . . Secretary Dulles’ speech,” and averred that it 
might be the “beginning of a general stabilization of condi- 
tions” in the Middle East. The Quai d’Orsay expressed 
“broad sympathy” with Mr. Dulles, while the United King- 
dom gave its immediate and full support, for these sugges- 
tions corresponded to policy goals which London was already 
striving to attain; on April 4, Mr. Eden had told the House 
of Commons that his government wished a settlement on ref- 
ugees, boundaries, and water use, and would help guarantee 
it. In the Middle East itself, responses were less enthusiastic. 
The Arabs tended to view with suspicion Mr. Dulles’ dé- 
marche, regarding it as basically pro-Israel. The New York 
Times correspondent reported from Jerusalem ' a reaction 
which he found typified the prevailing Arab sentiment; a 
prominent Jordanian newspaper editor and political ob- 
server was quoted as saying: ““Dulles’ very generous offer con- 
tained one fundamental flaw. He assumes the continued ex- 
istence of Israel. We don't.” 

If Mr. Dulles’ approach was faulty from the Arab view- 
point in assuming the permanence of Israel, it was also not 
without blemish in the opinion of the Israeli Government, 
which received the suggestions of boundary revisions implicit 
in the Dulles speech with the utmost coldness. Up to this 
time, the diplomacy of the United States had apparently pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that an Arab-Israeli accommoda- 
tion could ultimately be achieved without the application of 
outside pressure, however recalcitrant the parties might in- 
itially be. By mid-summer however, Soviet intervention was 
becoming ever more imminent, and Secretary Dulles may 
well have concluded that somewhat firmer pressure might 
now be necessary in order to reach a settlement. He there- 
fore replied to Israeli pleas for American aid and guarantees 
16 New York Times, September 4, 1955. 
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by stating flatly, not alone on his own authority but with 
explicit presidential support, that although such a guarantee 
was possible, it could not be on Israel’s own unrestricted 
terms. If Mr. Sharett or Mr. Ben-Gurion were to continue to 
hope for American diplomatic and military support, they 
would have to make concessions and show their own peaceful 
intentions by contributing to settlement of the prickly prob- 
lems of refugees and boundaries. If they were prepared thus 
to meet the United States half way, and only then, the 
United States stood ready to help. 

Such concessions were not immediately forthcoming, and 
chances of improvement in the situation were materially les- 
sened by renewed outbursts of border fighting like that at 
E] Auja on September 21 and especially by the intensifica- 
tion of suspicions consequent upon the announcement of the 
Egypian-Czech arms agreement on September 27. Despite 
such obstacles, serious attempts were made to pursue Mr. 
Dulles’ proposals. On November g, from the Denver hospital 
in which he was recovering from his heart attack, President 
Eisenhower issued a statement '* reaffirming his agreement 
with the August 26 speech and reiterating his hope that ef- 
forts would continue to be exerted in this direction. Despite 
such high-level intervention, Israel continued to take the po- 
sition that its borders were not susceptible of alteration to 
its detriment, while the Arabs as stoutly insisted that these 
boundaries were based only upon conquest reflected in a 
temporary armistice. 


Eden’s Attempted Mediation 


On the same day as President Eisenhower’s appeal, No- 
vember 9g, Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden approached the 
same problem from a different angle.1* Recognizing that the 
situation had been rendered more delicate by events of re- 
cent weeks, that the Czech arms deal was designed ‘“‘to make 
it easier for communism to penetrate the Arab world,” and 
that this Communist act demonstrated the duplicity of the 
Kremlin, which at the Geneva “summit meeting” and since 
had been preaching peace and relaxation of tensions, Sir 


17 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 356-357- 
18 Text of his speech is in New York Times, November 10, 1955. 
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Anthony nevertheless suggested that “the time has now come 
when the acute dangers of the situation command us to try 
again. We must somehow attempt to deal with the root cause 
of the trouble. .. .”” He reaffirmed his government’s support 
of Mr. Dulles’ August 26 proposals and its readiness to help 
settle the boundary and security problems; but, he said, ac- 
tion must go beyond this. Recognizing the wide gap between 
the Israeli and Arab positions on refugees and boundaries, 
renewed attempts must be made to bridge that gap and bring 
about compromise, and Sir Anthony professed confidence 
that such an effort could be successful. The word ‘“‘media- 
tion” did not appear in the speech, but it was widely assumed 
that this was the purport of his suggestion. 

Prime Minister Eden’s approach to the problem met much 
the same fate as Secretary Dulles’. Although the Department 
of State expressed approbation of its major intent (while 
withholding approval of details), the government of Israel, 
speaking through both Mr. Ben-Gurion and Mr. Sharett, re- 
jected the Eden plan even more sharply than it had its prede- 
cessor. Implicit in Sir Anthony’s talk of compromise and bridg- 
ing the gap on the boundary question was the probability that 
Israel would be called upon to make territorial concessions 
of undetermined scope, and this it adamantly refused to do. 
The Arab reaction, by contrast, gave the British cause for 
hope that the end of the impasse might be in sight. Premier 
Abd-al-Nasir spoke of the Eden proposals as ‘“‘constructive,” 
and recognized that in making them, Eden was “trying to be. 
fair.’ The Egyptian ambassador in Washington spoke of 
them as “‘an objective approach to constitute a basis for ne- 
gotiating a peaceful settlement.” Despite such encouraging 
reactions, anyone familiar with the climate of opinion in the 
Arab countries well knew how difficult it would be for any 
mediator to bring them into a frame of mind of true accom- 
modation. 


The Lake Tiberias Episode 


Although the approaches of American and British states-~ 
men might seem to be commended by logic and common 
sense, these were not distinguishing characteristics of the lo- 
cal politics of the Middle East, where uninhibited emotion- 
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alism often seemed to an outsider to reign supreme. The 
impediments to rational solution of the region’s problems, 
already evident from the foregoing account, were still further 
exemplified on the Israeli-Syrian border. Having refused to 
join the Baghdad Pact, Syria in October allied itself with 
Egypt, and on November 17 concluded in Moscow a trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

Israeli-Syrian border skirmishes had long since become 
commonplace, and on October 28 had been the subject of 
a Syrian letter of protest to the U.N. Security Council. These, 
however, paled into insignificance after the episode of De- 
cember 11-12 on the east shore of Lake Tiberias (the Sea of 
Galilee). Under the armistice arrangements, this lake lay en- 
tirely within Israel, but the Syrian boundary was only ten 
meters inland, so that Israeli fishing boats and their armed 
escorts could easily be brought under fire from hostile ter- 
ritory. This had happened before, and was repeated on De- 
cember 10. In retaliation, a raid was mounted by Israel on 
the night of December 11-12, as a result of which fifty-six 
Syrians and six Israeli soldiers were killed. Israel defended 
its action on the ground that Arab hostility and provocations 
necessitated the silencing of Syrian shore batteries so as to 
protect Israeli fishermen on the lake. It was suspected, al- 
though obviously not established, that the Ben-Gurion gov- 
ernment was conducting a probing operation to test the 
strength of the new Syrian-Egyptian alliance. 

At the request of Damascus, the Security Council met on 
December 16 and heard Israel’s Ambassador Abba Eban de- 
fend his country’s action as dictated by self-preservation. 
Syria scorned such explanations, demanded the imposition of 
economic sanctions, and suggested the possibility of expul- 
sion of the aggressor from the U.N. On December 21 the 
Council received the report of its Truce Supervisor, Major 
General Burns,’ who was outspoken in his finding and 
opinion: 


“The Israeli action on the night of 11/12 December was a 
deliberate violation of the provisions of the general armistice 
agreement, including those relating to the demilitarized zone, 


19 Partial text in New York Times, December 22, 1955; see also United Nations . 
Review, v. 2, no. g (March 1956), pp. 48-50. 
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which was crossed by the Israeli forces which entered Syria. .. . 

“There is a striking disparity between the scale of the re- 
taliation and the provocation which was cited by the Israeli 
Government. ... 

“If there were a possibility that the two parties would co- 
operate in finding an ‘equitable and mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment’ of their claims or complaints, as was hoped and intended 
at the time the armistice agreement was signed, the troubles in 
regard to fishing on Lake Tiberias could be readily settled. . . .” 


General Burns, however, in view of the background of mu- 
tual recrimination, was not optimistic that such a settlement 
could be reached. The Israeli-Syrian Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, he pointed out, had fallen into desuetude and held 
no formal meetings since June 1951, and not even “emer- 
gency meetings” since March 1955. On the docket for its next 
session were 568 Syrian and 401 Israeli complaints—a tabula- 
tion which not only documented his pessimism but indicated 
statistically the magnitude of the problem. 

The U.N. truce machinery was virtually paralyzed, and 
the Security Council was not able to take action satisfactory 
to anyone before the year was out. All that could be said with 
certainty was that Arab-Israeli tensions were mounting higher 
and higher on this front as elsewhere. It was difficult to fore- 
see a state of peace as long as Israel on the one hand staged 
reprisals similar to that on Lake Tiberias, and on the other 
the Syrian Prime Minister broadcast the statement * that 
“Israel is a serious and avowed enemy. We shall not rest as 
long as this thieving enemy still dwells on the holy soil of 
the Arab world. My government will therefore reject all 
peace proposals and decline all form of contact with the 
enemy.” 


4. SPOTLIGHT ON EGYPT 


The numerous bloody incidents on Israel’s borders, the 
fruitless attempts to prevent their recurrence, and the guile 
of the Soviet Union in turning this situation to advantage 
do not exhaust the catalog of unfavorable developments in 
the Middle Eastern region in a year which was decidedly un- 


20 Quoted by Ambassador Eban in Security Council debate on December 16; 
see New York Times, December 17, 1955. 
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happy from the viewpoint of the Western allies. The high 
hopes associated with the Baghdad Pact, which President 
Eisenhower had called a ‘‘major gain for the system of col- 
lective security” of the free world, had not fully materialized. 
Any reinforcement of the free world in this quarter was off- 
set by the intensified Soviet penetration of the Middle East, 
facilitated as it was by the reactions against the Baghdad 
agreements themselves, and by the emergence of Egypt under 
Premier Abd-al-Nasir as the leader of a strong counter-move- 
ment within the Arab world. 


Egyptian Counteralliances 


Sentiment in favor of some sort of Arab unity or federa- 
tion, present from the start of the Arab nationalist move- 
ment, had gained new vigor from the events and aftermath 
of the Second World War. Such aspirations, however, had 
largely shattered themselves against the rocks of dynastic ri- 
valries—the Hashimi jealousy of the Saudi family of Arabia, 
for instance—and against conflicting desires to assume leader- 
ship within such a group. Vested interests and the national- 
ism of individual Arab states exerted a stronger attraction 
than Pan-Arabism. This fact was evident in the formation of 
the Arab League in 1945 as a loose association of sovereign 
states, with vaguely expressed aims of cooperation in politi- 
cal, cultural, and economic matters.?! The military ineffec- 
tiveness of this association in the 1948-1949 Palestinian war, 
plus its shortcomings in other respects, led to the negotiation 
in 1950 of a Treaty of Joint Defense and Economic Coopera- 
tion which came into force in 1952. This agreement provided 
for consultation in military and economic affairs, and fore- 
cast the establishment of a Joint Defense Council to coordi- 
nate military planning as well as a supervisory Permanent 
Military Commission composed of representatives of the gen- 
eral staffs of the member states; an Economic Council also 
was anticipated. These arrangements, too, remained largely 
on paper, and Arab unity was more evident in propaganda 
statements and in the common antipathy to Israel than in 


21A useful survey is “The Arab League, 1945-1955,” by B. Y. Boutros-Ghali, 
International Conciliation, no. 498 (May 1954, published in 1955). Texts of 
the Arab League treaties of 1945 and 1950 are reprinted ibid., pp. 444-448. 
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more positive efforts. The 1950 defense treaty had provided 
that the member states would “conclude no international 
agreements which may be contradictory to the provisions of 
this Treaty, nor... act in their international relations in a 
way which may be contrary to the aims of this Treaty.” It 
was on this basis that some Arab states, especially Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, protested against Iraqi membership in the 
Baghdad Pact, which they held to be a disloyal act. The pro- 
test was without visible effect on Iraq. 

If the Baghdad Pact could not be prevented and the Arab 
League could not be reorganized without Iraq, then the next 
best thing in the view of Colonel Abd-al-Nasir was the insti- 
tution of counter-pacts. The first such instrument, an Egyp- 
tian-Syrian mutual defense alliance, was signed at Damascus 
on October 20.” In it the two governments pledged consul- 
tation on matters of common concern and peaceful settle- 
ment of their disputes, and further declared 


“that any armed aggression committed against either one of them 
. .. will be regarded as directed against both of them... . each 
of the two states is pledged to render immediate aid to the 
other in the event of aggression, bringing to bear all means at 
their disposal including recourse to armed force to repel the 
aggression and restore peace and security.” 


By way of implementation the treaty called for the establish- 
ment of three bodies: (1) A Supreme Council composed of 
the two countries’ Ministers of Defense and Foreign Affairs, 
empowered to supervise the combined armed forces; (2) a 
consultative War Council, made up of the Chiefs of Staff; 
and (3) a permanent Joint Command, to be effective in both 
peace and war, at whose disposal each party would place “all 
forces under arms that they possess, including troops sta- 
tioned on the Palestine frontier.” The treaty period was for 
five years, renewable by mutual consent. A common defense 
fund was to be established, with equal national contribu- 
tions to support the joint command; the costs of the neces- 
sary but not publicly detailed military installations were to 
be divided between the two in the proportion of 65 percent 
for Egypt and 35 percent for Syria. The treaty came into 
force with exchange of ratifications on November 8. 

22 Text in Middle East Journal, v. 10, no. 1 (Winter 1956), pp. 77-79. 
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This partial consummation of Egyptian goals was supple- 
mented on October 27 with the signature of a treaty with 
Saudi Arabia which was identical in major aspects with the 
Syrian alliance. The stage was now set for the announcement 
that was made in Cairo on December 26: a joint command 
of Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian forces had been created, 
with Major General Abd al-Hakim Amir, Egypt’s War Min- 
ister, as Commander-in-Chief. This united front had greater 
prestige than military value, since the Syrian and Saudi Ara- 
bian accessions were not militarily of great moment and 
might even prove to be liabilities. Generally thought to be 
the best indigenous fighting force in the Middle East outside 
of Turkey was the British-trained Jordan Arab Legion, which 
Jordan at this stage refused to commit either to the Baghdad 
Pact or to the new Egyptian-led coalition, although the latter 
offered financial aid to Jordan to replace the annual British 
subvention. Such a development had to wait for another 
year; but meanwhile a counterweight of some importance to 
the Baghdad Pact had been constructed in the form of the 
Egyptian-Syrian-Saudi Arabian alliance. While it was aimed 
politically at Iraq, militarily it was directed against Israel, 
and Israeli fears of Arab attack mounted. 


Jordan 


Although the Jordan-Israeli armistice demarcation line is 
long and there were some incidents of violence along it, on 
the whole it was quieter in 1955, than the others, and a spirit 
of relative accommodation seemed to reign in relations be- 
tween the two governments. 

British influence, long paramount in Jordan, was brought 
to bear again with the intent of securing Jordanian accession 
to the Baghdad Pact under arrangements similar to those ne- 
gotiated with Iraq. Far from accomplishing the end in view, 
however, London’s move provoked a series of violently anti- 
Western street riots in Amman in December which had the 
net effect of pushing Jordan closer to full collaboration with 
Egypt and Syria. Countering the pressures exerted by the 
United Kingdom were pressures of other types—that of Abd- 
al-Nasir, who was busily constructing his counter-Baghdad 
coalition; Communist-inspired action directed toward push- 
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ing Britain out of the Middle East; and an active propaganda 
campaign which was presumably financed in part by the 
huge oil revenues of King Saud, who sought to draw Jordan 
into a purely Arab alignment and to discredit Jordan’s rul- 
ing family, long a rival for prestige in the region. 

As the year ended there were indications that the old Brit- 
ish subsidy supporting Jordan’s Arab Legion would be re- 
placed by an allowance arranged through the Egyptian- 
Syrian-Saudi Arabian fraternity, with King Saud paying the 
bills. In mid-December there were premonitory rumblings 
of another event that did not actually occur until a few 
months later, in the form of agitation for the removal of 
Britain’s General John Bagot Glubb from command of the 
Arab Legion. Thus in yet another area was British—and 
therefore Western—influence being diminished. 


The Aswan High Dam 


The military alliances with Syria and Saudi Arabia were 
intended to boost Egypt’s prestige in the Arab world. The 
grandiose dream of the Aswan high dam likewise served this 
aim as well as the more prosaic purpose of rescuing Egypt’s 
economy. Ever since the enforced abdication of King Faruq 
in 1952 the ruling junta, which by 1955 was dominated by 
Premier Abd-al-Nasir, had wished to raise the appallingly 
low standard of living of the perennially depressed peasants, 
and thereby to demonstrate the virtues of the new regime; 
this had entailed, among other things, major projects of land 
reform as well as plans for the construction of the Aswan ir- 
rigation and power dam. Western interest in the latter proj- 
ect was greatly spurred in 1955 as a result of the Egyptian- 
Czechoslovak arms deal as well as by less dramatic evidences 
of Soviet penetration elsewhere in the Middle East. It be- 
came clear in Washington and London that if Communist 
infiltration of Egypt were to be avoided, preclusive action 
must be taken. 

The project itself called for construction of a mammoth 
dam and hydroelectric power station, with ancillary installa- 
tions, on the Nile River near Aswan, 800 miles south of 
Cairo. In magnitude the plans were altogether worthy of 
the land of the Pharaohs. The proposed Aswan dam would 
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be very nearly the largest in the world: three miles long, at 
least 250 feet high, it would back up a reservoir with three 
or four times the capacity of Hoover (Boulder) Dam, extend- 
ing up the Nile and 100 miles or more into the Sudan. When 
completed in about fifteen years, the dam would permit the 
regular irrigation of some two million acres of Egyptian land, 
most of which was currently totally unavailable for agricul- 
tural production; the country’s arable land would be in- 
creased by nearly one-third. Not only did the plan have ob- 
vious implications for the production of food in a traditionally 
famine- and poverty-stricken country, but it would greatly 
increase the national income, add annually about 10 billion 
kilowatt hours of electricity to Egypt’s supply, and permit 
establishment of new and extension of old industries. The 
expense would be comparable to the vastness of the concept; 
although no one could speak with assurance of the ultimate 
cost, the figure usually taken as a basis for the negotiations 
was $1.3 billion. This sum being far out of the realm of 
Egyptian ability to pay, the question of foreign financial as- 
sistance entered into the computations, and with it the al- 
leged offer of the Soviet Government to make large loans on 
lenient terms; this in turn led to intensification of Western 
fears of Communist penetration. 

Although Egyptian officials testified that they had not 
sought aid from the Soviet Union, and preferred to receive 
it from Western sources, it became apparent in the course of 
late 1955 that they were in fact willing to receive assistance of 
whatever origin. After the Egyptian ambassador had let it be 
known (October 17) that the Kremlin had made a firm bid 
to loan some $200 million at a mere two percent interest, 
repayable in Egyptian cotton and rice over a thirty-year pe- 
riod, the United States evinced greater interest and indicated 
willingness to contribute substantially to the project on the 
assumption that the U.S.S.R. would be excluded. Egyptian 
negotiations progressed on three fronts: with the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, all of whom were expected 
to participate in the financing. Finally on December 17 it 
was Officially announced that the United States and United 
Kingdom would make an initial grant for preliminary work, 
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with assurances of sympathetic consideration of later sup- 
port.”? It was understood that $70 million would be made 
available to start the project, with $56 million supplied by 
the United States and the remainder by Britain. The Inter- 
national Bank’s experts had examined the plans and pro- 
nounced them technically feasible, and it was assumed that a 
considerable share of the long-range financing would be 
borne by the Bank although it had not yet made a final com- 
mitment. 

Availability of Anglo-American fiscal assistance was made 
contingent upon Egyptian acceptance of conditions imposed 
by the prospective grantors: that all contracts would be let 
on a competitive basis, that Egypt would concentrate suff- 
cient domestic resources to guarantee completion of the 
costly project, and that it would take adequate anti-inflation- 
ary measures. Egypt, determined not to “‘barter away its in- 
dependence,” had not accepted these terms by the end of the 
year, which led to the widespread suspicion that Egypt was 
playing the Western bidders against the Eastern and angling 
for more advantageous terms. Such inferences were supported 
by a statement of the Soviet ambassador in Cairo (December 
18) to the effect that the U.S.S.R. still intended to participate 
in the project unless barred. It was of course an open secret 
that exclusion of the U.S.S.R. had been one of the primary 
purposes behind the Western offers. 


Egyptian-Sudanese Relations 


With or without outside financing, the Aswan dam project 
was not one which could legally be resolved by the Egyptians 
alone, for the Sudan also had a legal and vital interest in the 
Nile River. During the period of the Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium in the Sudan, an Egyptian-Sudanese agreement 
concerning use of Nile waters had been reached in 1929, 
under which no irrigation project would be undertaken with- 
out joint consent. This manifestly imposed a limitation on 
any plan of Cairo’s to erect a dam near Aswan and to create 
a reservoir which would back up at least 100 miles into 
Sudanese territory and obliterate by inundation certain Su- 
danese towns. Consequently through the first seven months 
23 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 358-359- 
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of 1955 negotiations between the two governments had pro- 
ceeded sporadically without reaching agreement. 

Water use was only one of the obstacles to agreement; the 
other had to do with the Sudan’s political status. The Anglo- 
Egyptian joint rule of the territory had actually come to an 
end with the unilateral denunciation of the 1899 condomin- 
ium agreement by Egypt in 1951. In 1953 the new Egyptian 
regime had signed an agreement with the United Kingdom 
under which the Sudan was to be granted self-government 
and self-determination by the close of a three-year transition 
period, at which time a Sudanese constituent assembly would 
choose between complete independence and association with 
Egypt. The latter alternative was ardently favored in Cairo 
and initially in Khartoum as well; but the Sudanese climate 
of opinion was rapidly changing in the direction of complete 
independence, and in view of this prospect the Sudanese 
Government was increasingly unenthusiastic about granting 
greater Nile water rights to Egypt than were provided under 
the 1929 agreement. 

The Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1953 had contemplated 
that the Sudan would exercise its right of self-determination 
through the medium of a constituent assembly. But by mid- 
1955, agitation for a plebiscite as an alternative means of 
making the choice between independence or linkage with 
Egypt had become strong, and both Britain and Egypt agreed 
to this change of plan. Cairo’s acceptance was reluctant, for 
hope of Sudanese accession to Egypt died hard, but it was 
assumed that Cairo’s interests in agreement on the Nile 
would in the long run be best served by acquiescence even 
though it doubtless meant that the Sudan would become in- 
dependent. Events outran even this concession, for on De- 
cember 15, the Sudanese Prime Minister pronounced for im- 
mediate independence and four days later the local House of 
Representatives unanimously adopted a resolution to the 
same effect. Such procedure was highly irregular in that the 
decision was made neither by constituent assembly nor by 
plebiscite, but there appeared to be little question that the 
result would be the same no matter what method was 
adopted, and on the last day of the year the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment formally recognized the independence of the Sudan 
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as of January 1, 1956. The question of use of Nile waters for 
the Aswan dam remained unresolved. 


The American Dilemma 


Faced with the conflicting and threatening attitudes which 
marked both Arab-Israel and inter-Arab relations, the De- 
partment of State found itself confronted with complaints 
and ill will no matter which way it turned. It was character- 
istic that on November 16, while Israeli Ambassador Eban 
was asking the United States for arms “under the most le- 
nient conditions of credit and price,” Premier Abd-al-Nasir 
was warning that such aid would plunge the whole Middle 
East into an arms race. This was the very thing the United 
States had long sought to prevent. The Israeli Government 
was apparently coming to the conclusion that if American 
arms were not forthcoming it might be compelled to take 
unilateral military action against Egypt while it still had the 
margin of power which permitted such a venture. Yet the 
Arab states could point out that if Israel received arms from 
the United States, they could expect additional arms ship- 
ments from the Soviet bloc. On one occasion the ambassadors 
of all eight Arab League states (Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen) called in a 
body upon Secretary Dulles and were reliably reported to 
have expressed to him the feeling that American military aid 
to Israel would be regarded as unfriendly to them and might 
force them to appeal to the Soviet bloc for armaments. 

Regardless of the ultimate outcome, it was apparent that 
the United States would be obliged to modify some of the 
assumptions on which its policy toward the area had thus far 
been based. In 1954 Washington had hoped that a prompt 
settlement of the Suez Canal zone problem and the removal 
of British troops would encourage Premier Abd-al-Nasir to 
behave with dignity and reasonableness; the events of 1955 
cast grave doubt on this expectation. Secondly, it had been 
anticipated that the conclusion of a “northern tier” defense 
alliance would help to exclude Soviet influence from the 
Middle East in much the same fashion as NATO had stopped 
the Communist advance toward Western Europe. While the. 
24 New York Times, December 13, 1955. 
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Baghdad Pact might have been partly responsible for the fact 
that no outside military aggression took place in 1955, the 
Kremlin’s politico-economic offensive vaulted this barrier 
without great difficulty. Long before the end of 1955, Khrush- 
chev could point with satisfaction to a penetration of the 
Middle East which, assisted by the Geneva détente and the 
West’s abhorrence of the dangers of nuclear warfare, had 


been far more successful than could have been foreseen a few 
years earlier. 


5. ACCORD AND DISCORD: FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


In some contrast to the tempestuous Middle East, parts at 
least of French North Africa attained in 1955 a measure of 
comparative calm and stability. Major events transpired in 
1955 in Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria, and in the first two 
of them long strides were taken toward the goals of auton- 
omy and ultimate independence. This process brought a 
measure of satisfaction not only to their inhabitants but pre- 
sumably also to the twenty-nine nations which at the Ban- 
dung conference had espoused their claim “‘to self-determina- 
tion and independence” and urged the French Government 
“to bring about a peaceful solution without delay.” 


Tunisia 


A major turning point in Tunisia’s troubled history had 
been reached in 1954 with the decision of Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France to seek a compromise between French and 
Tunisian nationalist demands. His proclamation that “the 
internal autonomy of the Tunisian State is recognized . . . 
without reservation by the French Government” was followed 
immediately by the creation of an all-Tunisian ministry un- 
der Premier Tahar ben Ammar. Negotiations on the future 
status of Tunisia commenced on September 4, 1954, and con- 
tinued for nine months in Tunis and Paris. Premier Mendés- 
France’s endeavor was impeded by the fact that it came at 
once under fire from extremists on both sides: those in 
France who attacked any measure that appeared to lead to- 
ward liquidation of the country’s imperial domain, and the 
fire-eaters in the old Tunisian Destour party, led by the ex- 
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iled Salah ben Youssef. It was M. Mendés-France’s insistence 
on his North African policy that was primarily responsible 
for the downfall of his government on February 5, 1955, but 
the cabinet of Edgar Faure, which succeeded him on Febru- 
ary 23, pursued the effort and on May 2g secured agreement 
by both sides on six conventions providing for a wide degree 
of local autonomy in Tunisia. By August 31 ratification had 
been completed and the appropriate instruments deposited 
in Paris, and between September 13 and 17 Premier Tahar 
ben Ammar formed Tunisia’s first autonomous cabinet, com- 
posed entirely of Tunisians with the important exceptions 
of the Ministries of Defense and Foreign Affairs, which the 
agreements reserved for the French. The cabinet even in- 
cluded one Jewish member—a newsworthy item in view of 
Arab-Israeli hostility at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 

These new conventions were intended on the one hand to 
allow almost complete local autonomy to Tunisia, and on the 
other to preserve “the existing tight and permanent bonds 
of friendship” with France. Tunisia’s autonomy was thus 
made subject to major restrictions: (1) despite the internal 
sovereignty of the Bey of Tunis, a French High Commis- 
sioner (replacing the Resident General) would exercise all 
French powers in Tunisia and would serve as the Bey’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; (2) the French commanding general 
in Tunisia would be the Bey’s Minister of Defense, thus sym- 
bolizing the continuance of France’s sole military responsi- 
bility for the area; the French would remain indefinitely in 
charge of frontier protection, would control security (police) 
services for ten years, and would continue to have unrestricted 
control of all military installations, including specifically the 
great naval and air base at Bizerte; (3) Tunisia would receive 
financial and technical assistance only from Paris and would 
remain within the French monetary and customs union; (4) 
though their situation was protected, the resident French cit- 
izens were subjected to the local government and they might 
enjoy a maximum of three-sevenths of the membership of 
municipal councils; (5) French courts would continue to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over cases involving non-Tunisians pend- 
ing the creation of mixed courts after a five-year period, and 


French influence on the administration of justice would grad- — 
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ually diminish over twenty years; (6) although the Arabic 
language became official, French would be taught as the sec- 
ond language in public schools; (7) the civil service would be 
under local control, but with guarantees for the protection 
of the existing 10,000 French civil servants; (8) reciprocity of 
free travel between France and Tunisia was provided; and 
(g) a court of arbitration would be established, with equality 
of French and Tunisian representation, to adjudicate con- 
troversies arising under the conventions. 

Although the French had hoped that such an arrangement 
would not only pacify the Tunisians but contribute to tran- 
quillity elsewhere in North Africa, terrorism did not cease 
altogether in Tunisia, and agitation for full independence 
continued. The Neo-Destour party, long a leader in the free- 
dom movement, on November 15, to 19 held its first legal con- 
gress since 1938, and formally elected as its president the 
moderate Habib Bourguiba, who had recently returned home 
in triumph after nearly three years of detention in France. 
His primacy was, however, contested by the extremist Salah 
ben Youssef, whose following was not inconsequential despite 
his exclusion from the party congress, and who militantly 
demanded unqualified independence. An opposite feeling 
was reflected in the attitudes of the French residents, many of 
whom had no liking for subjection to a “native regime,” and 
of course the whole settlement had been reached only over 
the last-ditch opposition of the Gaullists and other tradition- 
alist elements in France itself. The Neo-Destour, though rec- 
ognizing that from its viewpoint progress had been made, in- 
sisted that local autonomy be regarded as only a preliminary 
stage leading to complete independence, sought rapid imple- 
mentation of numerous economic and social reforms, and 
demanded not only control of local police forces but also the 
establishment of a national army. The magnitude of the diffi- 
culties that would confront the new Tunisian Government 
at home was suggested by the fact that out of a total popu- 
lation of 3,350,000, no fewer than 400,000 were listed as un- 
employed.” 

25 A graphic portrayal of the abject poverty of Tunisia, as well as Morocco 


and Algeria, where “the people are more fertile than the land,” is that by 
Edmond Taylor, “North Africa: The Price of Independence,” The Reporter, 


v. 16, no. 1 (January 10, 1957), pp. 12-15. 
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Morocco 


Events in French Morocco were following a somewhat 
similar pattern. Opposition to French rule was led primarily 
by the Istiqlal (“Independence”) party, as the Neo-Destour 
was doing in Tunisia, but in Morocco there was a more effec- 
tive rallying point for native nationalists in the person of 
the exiled Sultan, Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. At the time 
of his accession to the throne in 1927 and for several years 
thereafter ben Youssef had been satisfactory from the French 
viewpoint, but his subsequent support of the nationalist de- 
mand for abrogation of the 1912 Treaty of Fez and termina- 
tion of the French protectorate had led to his removal to 
exile in Madagascar on August 20, 1953. In exile he attained 
a symbolic status he had never enjoyed as Sultan, and Moroc- 
can demands for his return mounted steadily until French 
policy suffered the ultimate humiliation of reinstating him 
before the end of 1955.76 

The restoration of ben Youssef had long been insistently 
demanded by the Istiqlal and other Moroccan nationalists, 
and the French cabinet by early 1955 came reluctantly to the 
conviction that although it had no taste for the reversal of 
policy which his recall would involve, there might be no 
other way to end the violence in the protectorate. Acceptance 
of this view was fought at every turn by domestic conserva- 
tives, military men, and colonial administrators, and by 
French settlers and business interests in Morocco who re- 
coiled at the thought of losing their preferential status as 
would be likely to happen in the event of termination of 
French control. 

Following the settlement with Tunisia in May, the French 
cabinet on June 20 sent a new Resident General, Gilbert 
Grandval, to attempt the Moroccan reconciliation in which 
his predecessors had failed. Prospects for success seemed good, 
for Grandval was a moderate and did not exclude the possi- 
26A French expert’s critique of French policy is that by Charles-André 
Julien, “Morocco: The End of an Era,” Foreign Affairs, v. 34 (January 1956), 


Pp- 199-211; in the same vein, see Marvine Howe, “The Birth of the Moroc- 
can Nation,” Middle East Journal, v. 10 (Winter 1956), pp. 1-16; a far less 


hostile view is that of Georges Catroux, “The French Union,” International: 


Conciliation, no. 495 (November 1953), pp. 227-236. 
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bility of bringing back ben Youssef to replace the existing 
puppet Sultan, Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa. His ten 
weeks in office, however, saw renewed bloodshed, partly in- 
spired by conservative French elements who saw in Grand- 
val’s program a diminution if not extinction of their privi- 
leges. Mounting violence in July provided the impetus for 
a group of African-Asian nations, varying from twelve to fif- 
teen in number, to request United Nations intervention. In- 
tensified rioting which began on August 20 (the second anni- 
versary of ben Youssef’s exile) led the Department of State to 
tuggest to the French Government the imperative necessity 
for an early settlement if a repetition of the events which 
had led to the loss of Indochina was to be avoided. 

Conversations between Premier Faure and various Moroc- 
can representatives were instituted on August 23 at Aix-les- 
Bains at which a compromise of divergent viewpoints was 
sought. Ultimately the cabinet came to the conclusion (Au- 
gust 29) that M. Grandval would have to be sacrificed to the 
opposition at home and should resign, which he did two days 
later; but it decided also to give in to the Moroccan drive to 
be rid of the immensely unpopular ben Arafa, and agreed 
that ben Youssef should be allowed to return to France— 
though not to Morocco. Arrangements were made on this 
basis; separate delegations of French and Moroccans flew at 
once to Madagascar and got ben Youssef’s tentative agree- 
ment, while the new Resident General was given the task of 
persuading ben Arafa to withdraw. 

Finally, on September 12, the cabinet approved a compro- 
mise plan involving the removal of the existing Sultan and 
the creation of a Regency Council which would in turn estab- 
lish a representative government to negotiate with France 
for further reforms. No definite status was assigned to ben 
Youssef, who had not renounced his claim to the throne al- 
though he had agreed not to engage in political activities if 
he were allowed to leave Madagascar for France. Premier 
Edgar Faure in a broadcast message to the French people 
(September 12) spoke of a “gesture of appeasement to close a 
painful but terminated chapter in French-Moroccan history,” 
adding that none of the Moroccan representatives recently 
consulted 
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“has questioned the right of France to provide for the main- 
tenance of the interests of the French people in Morocco, nor 
of discharging her strategic, diplomatic, political and cultural 
responsibilities in the Sherifian empire. None of them has cast 
any doubt on the necessity, in the interests of the two nations, 
of insuring a community of destinies.” 


Yet with events moving so fast, there was a real question 
whether Paris would be able to retain as large a measure of 
influence in the new Morocco as Premier Faure implied. 

Details of the cabinet plan of September 12 were not made 
public until October 1, a few hours after ben Arafa, having 
received satisfactory assurances of his personal and financial 
security, had abandoned his uneasy throne and flown to Tan- 
gier. When the text of the September 12 declaration became 
available, it was seen to make no specific guarantee of even 
ultimate Moroccan independence; “interdependence” was 
rather the keynote.?? The cabinet declared that its plan 
should lead toa French-Moroccan “permanent union,” within 
which the erstwhile protectorate would attain the ‘‘status of 
sovereign and democratic state.” In the meantime, while 
Morocco was being entrusted with “increasingly large re- 
sponsibilities in the running of public affairs,” the parties 
would examine the fields in which the system of control 
could be tapered off “without this affecting the good running 
of public affairs, the protection of lawful interests of the pop- 
ulation and their security,” or the continuing French respon- 
sibility for defense and foreign affairs. It was clear that 
France intended its influence to predominate for a long time 
to come. 

The September 12 statement had taken no sides in the ben 
Arafa-ben Youssef competition, but with the former off the 
throne the way was clear to make further arrangements. A 
political bombshell was exploded on October 25 when the 
Pasha of Marrakesh, Hadj Thami el Glaoui, a shadowy op- 
portunist who in 1953 had been instrumental in engineering 
the exile of ben Youssef, abruptly reversed himself and came 
out for the former Sultan’s restoration. Thereafter the im- 
passe was rapidly ended: on November 5, the French cabinet 
officially recognized ben Youssef; on November 8 el Glaoui 
27 Text in New York Times, October 2, 1955. 
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kissed the feet of his restored sovereign; on the 16th Sultan 
ben Youssef triumphantly resumed the throne in Rabat; and 
on November 18, the twenty-eighth anniversary of his origi- 
nal accession, he announced the abrogation of the protec- 
torate Treaty of Fez of 1912. The formalities of creating the 
new government were completed on December 7 when the 
Premier-designate, M’Barek Bekkai, and his cabinet were 
sworn into office by the Sultan, who announced his intention 
of establishing a democratic regime within the constitutional 
monarchy. 


Problems for the Future 


Thus 1955 drew to a close with a major victory for the 
Moroccan nationalists; yet the future could not be viewed 
without misgivings. The cabinet declaration of September 12 
had left unresolved a host of problems of political organiza- 
tion and of French-Moroccan relationships which almost 
certainly would call into question the permanence of the settle- 
ment and provide many sources of irritation. Despite Moroc- 
can optimism,”* none could gainsay the poverty and back- 
wardness of the country. In a total population of some eight 
million, a handful of French and a few other foreigners con- 
trolled the overwhelming majority of private and public man- 
agerial positions, and with them a disproportionate share of 
the country’s wealth. That the nationalistic spirit of the new 
nation would permit them to remain in control seemed be- 
yond expectation, and yet the indigenous population could 
not be for some years in a position to assume such responsi- 
bilities, for which they had received little training or experi- 
ence under the French protectorate. The coming years would 
clearly demand a much broader spirit of accommodation by 
both French and Moroccans than had been evident in the 
course of recent events. 

The United States, beyond its broad interest in self-deter- 
mination, was immediately involved in these matters by vir- 
tue of the location on Moroccan territory of four major air 
bases of the Strategic Air Command which were regarded in 
Washington as vital to our system of deterrence. The Moroc- 


28 Moroccan confidence is expressed by Ahmed Balafrej in “Morocco Plans for 
Independence,” Foreign Affairs, v. 34 (April 1956), pp. 483-489. 
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cans lost no time in pointing out that temporary agreements 
for these bases had been negotiated by the United States with 
the French alone in 1950. Faced with the necessity of re- 
newed negotiations with the Moroccans, Washington could 
not be sure that its interest in the use of these bases in which 
the United States had invested some $375 million would be 
readily reconciled with the Moroccan concept of nationalism 
and sovereignty. Thus there were more than usually compel- 
ling reasons behind the expression of good wishes extended 
on the formal reinstatement of ben Youssef as Sultan Mo- 
hammed V.*° 

Spain had interests of a different type in Morocco, arising 
from the fact that a part of the country was held as a Spanish 
protectorate which inevitably would be affected by the drastic 
changes in French Morocco. Although Madrid on Decem- 
ber 8 had declared its nonrecognition of the new arrange- 
ments with Sultan ben Youssef, a week later a more concili- 
atory attitude toward France was assumed in the apparent 
hope that joint pressure could be used to check the trend 
toward full Moroccan independence. Inhabitants of Spanish 
Morocco, no less than those in the French zone, regarded ben 
Youssef as their rightful sovereign; thus Madrid’s apprehen- 
sions of an irredentist movement seeking to join the two 
zones of Morocco under the restored Sultan were understand- 
able. Even if union were not an immediate threat, the insti- 
tution of reforms at Rabat might well impel the populace 
across the border to demand concessions which the Spanish 
Government had no desire to grant. Generalissimo Franco on 
December 15 announced that he would allow no Western- 
style democracy in Spanish Morocco since he “loved’’ its 
people and well knew how “disastrous” the “trickery and 
internal strife of political parties” would be for them. Only 
four days later, however, his High Commissioner in Morocco 
announced that inhabitants of Spanish Morocco would im- 
mediately receive a larger voice in the management of their 
internal affairs. 

More generally, the status of Morocco was of interest to 
the United Nations, both because of its members’ concern 
with the maintenance of peace and because direct appeals — 
29 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, p. 362. 
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had been made to Assembly and Security Council to take 
note of the dangerous situation there or even to intervene in 
some way. It was therefore with a sigh of relief that the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 3 expressed its confidence in the 
achievement of a “‘satisfactory solution of the question of 
Morocco” and postponed further consideration of it.2° Much 
more disturbing to the United Nations was the related and 
far more difficult question of Algeria, for it was the insist- 
ence of the Asian-African-Arab bloc on Assembly discussion 
of the Algerian question that caused the French delegation 
to cease attendance at the Assembly just as the Moroccan 
problem was in process of adjustment (Chapter VII). 


Algeria 


Whereas events had moved haltingly toward pacification 
and adjustment in Tunisia and Morocco, the opposite ap- 
peared to be true of Algeria. Here the almost innumerable 
riots, bombings, and guerrilla activities of the Algerian na- 
tionalists and the French efforts at military “pacification” 
resulted in deaths running into the thousands. So intense was 
the fighting that losses of life and property were greater than 
those in Tunisia and Morocco combined. While Tunisia and 
Morocco were moving toward at least a degree of local au- 
tonomy if not toward outright independence, in Algeria the 
French Government contemplated no such concessions to 
nationalist sentiment. This situation reflected in large meas- 
ure the difference in legal status of the three areas, for 
whereas Algeria had long occupied in law a position as an 
integral part of metropolitan France, the other two were pro- 
tectorates which Paris had never professed to control in as 
extensive a degree.*! 

Against this legal-historical background it was logical for 
Premier Faure to think in terms of a solution for Algeria 
which would involve integration with rather than separation 
from France. “Our goal,” he said on September 25, 


“is to achieve shortly the complete integration of Algeria, an 
integration that will respect its own origins and personality in 
30 Ibid., p. 364. 


31A detailed survey is “Le probléme algérien,” in Chronique de politique 
étrangére, v. 8 (November 1955), pp. 677-742. 
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such matters as language and religion, but which will confer on 
all its inhabitants, without discrimination, the rights and duties, 


the opportunities and obligations, which are attached to the 
status of French citizens.” 


The Premier was deeply affected, as were many of his coun- 
trymen, by the progressive decline of the French empire and 
therefore of French world prestige and power, and he well 
knew that without Algeria France “would be no more than 
the reflection, each day fainter, of her old grandeur.” Fur- 
thermore, there were more than a million French residents 
of Algeria whose interests would have to be taken into ac- 
count, and who in the main were bitterly opposed to conces- 
sions to the nationalists. Nor did M. Faure miss the oppor- 
tunity to stress the value to Algeria of the French association, 
which was bringing it some $100,000,000 in budgetary aid in 
this very year. 

Such appeals made no impression on the Algerian nation- 
alist leaders. Ever since the outbreak of rebellion in Novem- 
ber 1954, old flames of hatred had been fanned high, and the 
native Arab population appeared increasingly deaf to such 
appeals. During 1955 large numbers of French troops were 
sent to North Africa, but despite these and emergency civil 
measures authorized by the National Assembly in an effort 
to put down disaffection, Premier Faure and his cabinet rec- 
ognized that these were mere improvisations which in the 
long run must be superseded by economic and political re- 
forms if the rebellion was to be overcome at its source. The 
cabinet had therefore given serious attention to definite re- 
form proposals. On June 15 it tentatively approved a series 
of changes suggested by the Governor-General of Algeria, 
Jacques Soustelle. M. Soustelle proposed: (1) That the “mixed 
commune” be abolished. This was an administrative area 
under direct governmental control employed for manage- 
ment mainly of certain areas heavily populated by dissident 
Muslims; the removal of this device had been pledged in 
1947 but never consummated, and it was now proposed to 
replace it with self-governing townships as used in France. 
(2) Arabic should become the second official language in Al- 
geria, and a compulsory subject of instruction in public 
schools. (3) A concerted effort should be made to bring more 
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land under cultivation, and to distribute it more equitably 
to the Muslim farmers and farm workers. (4) The Muslims 
who preached and led others in prayer should no longer be 
appointed by the civil administration, but chosen by the re- 
ligious authorities. Such suggestions received cabinet ap- 
proval in principle, and on October 19 the cabinet went on 
to acquiesce in legislative drafts that would provide funds for 
expansion and modernization of farm properties, bring land 
under cultivation that was not currently fully exploited, and 
alter the tenant-farmer system which gave the sharecropper 
only one-fifth of what he produced. 

Any such projects must be expected to encounter obstacles 
in the form of inertia, vested interests, and alternative plans. 
Beyond such hurdles lay a higher one: the insistence of the 
majority of the elected Algerian Muslim representatives that 
what their people wanted was not fuller integration with 
France, but a separate Algerian nation. Under such circum- 
stances, French vacillation and nationalist urgency combined 
to create a political deadlock. The year ended without signifi- 
cant progress toward settlement, although observers in the 
last month or two detected a growing feeling within French 
official ranks that integration was not necessarily the only 
conceivable solution to the Algerian problem and that alter- 
native lines of development would have to be explored. Yet 
the fall of the Faure cabinet on November 29 offered a fur- 
ther indication of the strength of domestic opposition to any 
changes in traditional Algerian policy. 

As in the case of Morocco, Algerian troubles had outside 
repercussions. A crisis arose within the United Nations dur- 
ing the autumn when the Assembly overrode the preliminary 
decision of its General Committee and voted, mainly at the 
insistence of the Communist and Arab-Asian blocs, to in- 
scribe on its agenda the question of French behavior in Al- 
geria. Affronted by this intrusion into what its government 
regarded as a domestic matter and therefore outside the U.N.’s 
jurisdiction, the French delegation walked out and did not 
return until two months later after the offending item had 
been removed from the agenda (Chapter VII). 

Far more serious in the view of many in the Western alli- 
ance were the military measures which the French were tak- 
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ing in Algeria concurrently with the discussion of reform 
plans. Compelled by rising disorders to send more and more 
troops to North Africa, France gradually withdrew three of 
the five ground divisions it had committed to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. Although such action was accom- 
panied by appropriate notice to the NATO command and 
was technically unexceptionable, it was nevertheless disquiet- 
ing to many of the NATO partners. France had other troops 
still in Western Europe, and called up some fifty to sixty 
thousand reservists to replace those sent across the Mediter- 
ranean, but the fact remained that the net result was a weak- 
ening of land strength available to face a possible Soviet 
attack in Europe. By the end of the year France had some 
300,000 troops tied down in North Africa, with no end in 
sight. There had even been unofficial suggestions in France 
that North Africa should be declared the major French de- 
fense responsibility while the defense of Western Europe 
would be left to others. Although nothing definite came of 
this, many NATO allies were of opinion that France was 
weakening the coalition by not living up to its military com- 
mitments. On the other hand the official view in Paris was 
that by protecting and stabilizing North Africa (where there 
was admittedly some Communist subversive penetration) 
France was making its appropriate contribution to the de- 
fense of the West. | 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS IN THE 
AMERICAS 


PossIBLy THE outstanding event affecting inter-American re- 
lations in 1954 had been the overthrow of the Communist- 
infiltrated government of President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
in Guatemala and its replacement by that of Colonel Carlos 
Castillo Armas, to whose diplomatic and economic support 
the government of the United States had strongly rallied. In 
the early part of 1955, interest in the United States still 
focused heavily on the attempts of the Castillo Armas regime 
to stabilize Guatemala and lead it toward the stated goal of 
constitutional government. Later in the year, however, this 
concern was to some extent pushed into the background by 
the sensational events that marked the decline and ultimate 
fall of President Juan D. Perén in Argentina. 

Other sources of international interest in Latin America 
in 1955 were of the type that had come to be taken in stride. 
A single potentially serious political dispute, between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, was effectively disposed of by the Organ- 
ization of American States (O.A.S.). There was an agreement 
on revised arrangements for the Panama Canal and surround- 
ing Zone, and the perennial economic problems of capital 
investment and stabilization of prices of prime export com- 
modities such as sugar, coffee, and copper claimed the normal 
attention. That such matters were not novel in no way de- 
tracted from their importance. 


1. EMERGING POLITICAL STABILITY 


Castillo Armas and Guatemala 


It is doubtless characteristic of most revolutions that their 
supporters are prone to set goals of an overly ambitious na- 
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ture, and that once the new regime is installed its constitu- 
ents tend to expect the millennium forthwith. The suppres- 
sion of political freedoms that had characterized the Arbenz 
rule in Guatemala led many to the easy assumption that 
President Castillo Armas would at once install a fully demo- 
cratic order. Such a transformation could not realistically be 
expected overnight, yet delays in its accomplishment gave 
wide scope for criticism and agitation not only by those who 
had profited from the old system but also by those who were 
dissatisfied with the degree of democracy being gradually in- 
troduced. Determined as it was to prevent any renewal of the 
Communist threat, the new government demonstrated great 
caution in permitting freedom of activities by political par- 
ties and labor unions. It had, for instance, created a National 
Defense Committee Against Communism which was empow- 
ered to jail persons without trial for up to six months, and 
full legislative as well as executive powers had been confided 
to the President. 

One undertaking of outstanding importance in this con- 
nection was the drafting of a new constitution, a task en- 
trusted to a Constituent Assembly which had been elected in 
October 1954 and which completed its work on December 
30, 1955. Intended to go into operation on March 1, 1956, 
the new constitution! provided for freedom of association 
while banning Communist or other totalitarian parties, uni- 
versal suffrage with compulsory voting for literates, extensive 
guarantees of the rights of labor, optional religious instruc- 
tion in public schools, a guarantee to the public University 
of San Carlos of financial support equivalent to at least two 
percent of the government’s ordinary budget, and a provi- 
sion ending Colonel Castillo Armas’ term on March 15, 1960, 
after which presidents would serve one six-year term each. 

On December 18 elections were held for a new national 
legislature and for municipal councils. The terms of the elec- 
toral law had led to considerable criticism, even by some sup- 
porters of the administration, on the ground that they rigged 
the election in favor of the incumbents. That these com- 
plaints were not without some substance was suggested by 


1See Constitution of the Republic of Guatemala, 1956 (Pan American Union, 
Washington, 1956). 
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the fact that the dominant party, the Democratic Nationalist 
Movement, actually won all sixty-six parliamentary seats and 
a sweeping victory in the municipalities as well. The conclu- 
sion indicated was that liberal democracy was being intro- 
duced most gradually. 

In yet another respect did some domestic critics find 
grounds for discontent with the Castillo Armas government: 
the question of land tenure reform. In 1950, a mere 163 per- 
sons had owned something over 40 percent of the country’s 
farm land, and the Arbenz government had expropriated 
large amounts of it. Although the necessity for some modifi- 
cations in Guatemala’s system of land tenure had been widely 
conceded, the Arbenz “reforms” had been carried through 
with minimal concern for legality or economics, and thou- 
sands of peasants had simply assumed a squatter status. The 
Castillo Armas regime thus had to choose between accepting 
a land redistribution which, whatever its defects, had been 
highly attractive to peasant families, and undertaking the 
surely unpopular but possibly better advised course of trying 
to make a fresh start. It had already repealed the Arbenz law 
and forbidden further expropriations, but the question re- 
mained as to whether it should attempt to roll back actions 
already taken. Ultimately, in March, the President signed a 
decree under which a deadline of January 31, 1956, was set 
for eviction of the squatter families, who would presumably 
be resettled either through private arrangements or with 
government aid. For the fiscal year 1956 the United States 
allotted $15 million in economic development aid to Guate- 
mala, with $2.4 million of it earmarked for resettlement of 
5,000 families on newly developed land on the country’s 
Pacific coast as the first stage of a five-year program of peasant 
resettlement. In the long run such a plan might meet the 
objections arising out of the existing situation, but in the 
meantime the Castillo government was bound to encounter 
the resentment of thousands of peasant families which had 
benefited by the Arbenz arrangements. 

To at least one achievement the new government was fully 
entitled to point with pride: by its first anniversary, in July, 
it had paid off inherited debts amounting to $7 million and 
could show a $2 million surplus. On the whole the country 
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appeared better off economically than a year before, but the 
advantages of the new situation were not of a type to be 
readily apparent to the average citizen, for agricultural short- 
ages and inflation were far more evident than previously. In 
view of the vital necessity of foreign aid, the government was 
particularly fortunate in possessing the good will of the 
United States, whose interest in seeing the country stabilized 
along anti-Communist lines was reaffirmed in connection with 
a visit which Vice-President Nixon paid to Guatemala in 
mid-February in the course of a Caribbean good will tour. 

In April the International Cooperation Administration 
provided Guatemala with a quantity of surplus corn and on 
July 7 it announced another similar grant, bringing the total 
amount given Guatemala to alleviate the serious current 
shortage to about 30,000 tons. Proceeds from sale to private 
citizens would be used to expand the I.C.A. technical cooper- 
ation programs in Guatemala. As of October 15 the United 
States officially acquiesced in the request of the Guatemalan 
Government to terminate the reciprocal trade agreement dat- 
ing from 1936. The effect of this action was to raise no U.S. 
tariffs on imports from Guatemala, these being either on the 
free list or bound under other agreements, but to permit pre- 
sumably slight increases in Guatemalan tariffs on its imports 
from the United States. 

For the fiscal year 1956 the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration had allocated $1.5 million for technical cooper- 
ation projects in Guatemala, and on October 27, just preced- 
ing a visit by Castillo Armas to Washington, it announced 
release of an additional $15, million for development assist- 
ance, part of which would be employed in the rural resettle- 
ment program previously noted and the remainder for high- 
way and housing development. Guatemala thus retained its 
status as one of the three Latin American states receiving 
grant economic aid from the United States, the others being 
Bolivia and Haiti. In addition, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development announced (July 29) a loan 
of $18.2 million for highway construction and improvement. 
On the defense side, Guatemala and the U.S. signed a mili- 
tary assistance agreement on June 18, this being the twelfth 
such arrangement with a Latin American country. Manifestly 
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the United States was ready to do what it could to assist in 
the consolidation of the post-Arbenz administration. There 
appeared to be a general recognition in Washington that 
whatever the shortcomings of the Castillo Armas govern- 
ment, and notwithstanding the dissenting voices of Guate- 
malan students and others who impatiently demanded a 
wider tolerance of civil liberties, the new regime was striving 


conscientiously to overcome the unfortunate legacies of its 
predecessor’s policies. 


The End of Peron 


Possibly the most perplexing feature of the confused events 
of 1955 in Argentina was the sudden animosity displayed 
toward the Roman Catholic Church by President Juan D. 
Perén .? Despite the support he had received from it in the 
past, Perén’s antipathy to the Church since late 1954 had 
appeared to recognize no limits. Catholic schools were closed 
and priests ousted from public school teaching posts, reli- 
gious schools were accused of fiscal fraud, public school reli- 
gious instruction (authorized by Perdén in 1947) was forbid- 
den, many clergy were arrested and a few deported, religious 
processions were banned, Catholic civil servants were dis- 
missed, and government officials and controlled press alike 
virulently attacked the Church, which finally (May 27) suf- 
fered disestablishment and repeal of its tax-exempt status. 

On June 13 President Perén in a radio address professed 
to find the justification for these measures in alleged antigov- 
ernmental activities by the ecclesiastical hierarchy: “. . . the 
clergy has decided to show itself as a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
allied again with the oligarchy. .. .” In thus identifying the 
church with “the oligarchy,” i.e., the wealthy groups against 
whom his “justicialism” was ostensibly designed to protect 
the downtrodden “shirtless ones” (the descamisados), Peron 
may well have revealed his true motivation. The shirtless 
ones were the original source of the strength which now was 
slipping away, and in order to preserve his regime he might 
hope to do as other dictators had done before him: attempt 
to break up to the largest possible extent all potential oppo- 


2.On the anti-Perén revolution in general, see Arthur P. Whitaker, Argentine 
Upheaval: Perén’s Fall and the New Regime (New York, Praeger, 1956). 
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sition groups. The fact that priests had been influential in 
the anti-Perén Christian Democratic movement might well 
impel Argentina’s Caudillo to try to break their power. 

It was therefore not altogether surprising that on June 16 
the Sacred Consistorial Congregation issued from the Vatican 
a decree of excommunication, the first such political action 
against non-Communists in a quarter of a century. “Since in 
the Argentine Republic the rights of the Church have been 
trampled upon in various ways and violence has been used 
against ecclesiastical persons, . . . ” excommunication was 
incurred by “all those who have committed these crimes.” 
Within hours an armed revolt, led by the conservative Navy 
with some Air Force assistance, broke out in Buenos Aires 
but was shortly quelled. This was not the- first abortive re- 
bellion which the dictator had surmounted, but in view of 
the corruption of his rule and the rising dissatisfaction with 
its methods and accomplishments or lack of them, it was to 
be the last. 

In the confused situation which ensued one thing was 
clear: Perén was desperately endeavoring to weather the 
storm. He assumed at first a conciliatory line, portraying him- 
self as an aggrieved parent who would magnanimously for- 
give his errant offspring; in a speech of July 15 he vowed 
that he had ceased being a dictator and would henceforth be 
a constitutional president. Prosecution of participants in the 
June 16 revolt nevertheless proceeded energetically, and by 
mid-August the Peronist party leaders were again taking a 
tough line against the opposition. Early September’s events 
disclosed that Perén was a desperate man grasping at what- 
ever straw his fingers could reach, but opposition to his rule 
was mounting relentlessly. Always disliked by the Navy, he 
had antagonized the Army in June by assuming power to 
promote or dismiss any military officer. His September 7 offer 
to make the members of his docile General Confederation of 
Labor available as a civil militia was not only unconstitu- 
tional but further irritated the Army, which promptly 
spurned the proffered assistance. Additionally Perén faced 
the opposition of those political elements which had always 
disliked him, of the Roman Catholic Church, of the “oli- 
garchy,” whose interests had been badly damaged by his eco- — 
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nomic bungling, and of a large share of the intellectuals, who 
had long detested his suppression of Argentine freedoms. 
When he also failed in his attempt to rally his beloved des- 
camisados to his support through the action of the General 
Confederation of Labor, it appeared that the die was cast. 

On September 16—three months after the excommunica- 
tion and subsequent revolt—came the tumultuous and bloody 
coup de grace in the form of another revolt joined by major 
elements of both Army and Navy. On the 19th the Perén 
government fell and was replaced by a four-man Army junta, 
and on the goth the dictator took refuge on a Paraguayan 
gunboat in the harbor of Buenos Aires. Four days of rebel- 
lion had brought to an end Perén’s ten years of ascendancy, 
and after a brief attempt on the part of the new government 
to secure his return he departed for exile in neighboring 
Paraguay (whose government had long been closely affiliated 
with him) and later in Panama. 

A prime leader of the successful overthrow had been Major 
General Eduardo Lonardi, who officially superseded the 
Perdén junta as of September 22 and took the oath of office 
as Provisional President on the following day. Lonardi prom- 
ised dissolution of Peronist institutions, restoration of con- 
stitutional government, free elections, and speedy conclusion 
of a concordat with the Vatican, which promptly recognized 
him. Statues of Juan and Eva Perén came tumbling down, 
and General Lonardi was welcomed in Buenos Aires with a 
popular enthusiasm that appeared as genuine as earlier Perén 
demonstrations had been counterfeit. 

The United States, after consultation with other members 
of the Organization of American States, extended formal rec- 
ognition to the new government on September 25. By quickly 
recognizing and welcoming the Lonardi regime the United 
States might strengthen the prospect of good relations with it 
and recoup any loss of political prestige it might have suf- 
fered within Argentina by its cooperation with Peron in the 
years just past. Without feeling any particular cordiality for 
the Argentine dictator, Washington had not withheld eco- 
nomic support from his regime. Under President Truman, 
Export-Import Bank loans totaling $130 million had been 
authorized (of which $101.5 million had been drawn upon), 
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while the Bank under the Eisenhower administration had 
authorized a further $62.5 million in loans although no pay- 
ments had been made while Per6én was in power. 

Despite Lonardi’s expressed intention of forming a gov- 
ernment composed largely of civilians and his rapid moves to 
scrap not only the Peronist party but also the personnel and 
policies of his predecessor, several of his actions speedily pro- 
voked controversy. In view of the ultraconservative reputa- 
tions of several major appointees, liberal opposition mounted 
rapidly, with the result that on November 13 Lonardi was 
overthrown by a fresh coup d’état and replaced by Major 
General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu as Provisional President. 
Rear Admiral Isaac Rojas, Vice-President under Lonardi, 
continued in the same position under Aramburu, and ap- 
peared in subsequent weeks to be the most powerful force 
within the new government. 

Though it faced the opposition of the conservative and 
clerical nationalists as well as that of Perén’s followers, the 
new regime managed to consolidate its hold in spite of an in- 
effective general strike instituted by the Peronist General 
Confederation of Labor. It also reversed Perén’s widely pub- 
licized action of 1951 in confiscating the liberal Buenos Aires 
newspaper La Prensa and presenting it to the General Con- 
federation of Labor. On December 1 La Prensa’s famed editor, 
Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, returned from exile in New York 
and on the igth he formally resumed control of his paper. 
The event was taken as symbolic of the anti-Peroén, liberal- 
democratic policy of the new regime. Thus as the year ended 
the prospects were for a clean break with Peronism, though 
none dared underestimate the political and economic difficul- 
ties facing any government which labored under the incubus 
of a decade of corrupt, uneconomic, and dictatorial quasi- 
fascism. 

Long before Perén’s ouster it had been known that the 
Argentine economy was in serious condition. Public had dis- 
placed private enterprise to such an extent that half of all 
the capital expenditures in the country were made by the 
federal government, often for obviously political rather than 
economic reasons. The government-owned railroad system 
had been allowed to deteriorate badly. The tax system, in- 
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equitable at best, depended heavily on social security taxes, 
most of the revenues from which were diverted to nonwel- 
fare functions. Budgetary deficits had become a standard fea- 
ture of government finance, internal and external debts had 
increased alarmingly, and inflation was growing worse by the 
month. The cost of living index had risen from a base of 100. 
in 1943 to 549.6 in early 1954 and to 651.6 by March 1955. 
On October 26 General Lonardi warned in a radio address. 
that an austere future was in prospect; among other things, 
he noted that there were 150,000 holders of sinecures on the 
public payrolls, that the country’s internal debt had risen to 
the unheard-of figure of $5 billion, and that the amount of 
money in circulation had grown in a decade from 7.8 billion 
pesos to 54.8 billion. All of these were part of Perén’s legacy 
of politico-economic irresponsibility for which the Argentine 
people would in one way or another be forced to pay. 


The Panama Canal Treaty 


In its relations with Panama the United States was less. 
concerned with governmental upheavals and their aftermath 
than with the conclusion of a new treaty relating to the 
Panama Canal and Zone, revising those of 1903 and 1936. 
Negotiations to this end had been instituted in September 
1953 at the request of Panama; they had been briefly inter- 
rupted by the assassination on January 2, 1955, of President 
José Antonio Remon, who was generally regarded as well 
disposed toward the United States. Regrettable as this inci- 
dent was from other points of view, it proved to be no bar- 
rier to progress toward a new treaty, which was signed at 
Panama City on January 25. The new Treaty of Mutual Un- 
derstanding and Cooperation was ratified by Panama on 
March 15 and by President Eisenhower on August 17, and 
entered into force on August 23.° 

Perhaps the most striking provision of the new arrangement 
was the increase from $430,000 to $1,930,000 in the annuity 
payments to be made to Panama by the United States. In 


3 For text of the treaty, which was Exec. F, 84th Cong., ist Sess., see Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, v. 32 (February 7, 1955), pp. 237-243; for analysis, see 
ibid., v. 33 (August 1, 1955), pp. 185-188, and C. G. Fenwick, “The Treaty of 
1955 Between the United States and Panama,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, v. 49 (October 1955), pp. 543-547: 
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addition, the treaty sought to remove various other sources 
of friction between the two countries. Among other things, it 
provided that: (1) Panama should be free to levy a nondis- 
criminatory income tax on its citizens who were Canal Zone 
employees, and on non-U.S. citizen employees who resided 
under Panamanian jurisdiction; (2) certain lands, originally 
acquired for Canal use, should be transferred back to Panama, 
and several alterations in the Zonal boundaries should be 
made; (3) the U.S. monopoly on construction and mainte- 
nance of trans-Isthmian railroads and highways outside the 
Zone would be abrogated, provided that no such privileges 
were granted to any third state without U.S. agreement; (4) 
U.S. control over sanitary conditions in the cities of Panama 
and Colén would be terminated; and (5) after December 31, 
1956, commissary and free import privileges in the Zone 
should be withdrawn from those who were not U.S. citizens 
or members of the U.S. armed forces. 

By an accompanying Memorandum of Understandings 
Reached, the United States agreed to seek legislation ensur- 
ing that basic wages paid to Canal Zone employees would not 
discriminate between American and Panamanian citizens, 
that privileges under the U.S. Civil Service Retirement Act 
would apply equally to Panamanian and U.S. employees of 
the Canal Zone, and that except in cases involving security 
considerations, citizens of both countries would be equally 
eligible for employment in the Zone. At the same time the 
United States agreed, “‘in benefit of Panamanian commerce,” 
to cease the sale of supplies to ships transiting the canal after 
1956, except for fuel and lubricants and for supplying ships 
operated by or for the U.S. Government, and to cease manu- 
facture or processing of goods for sale to individuals as long 
as such goods were available from local sources under satis- 
factory conditions of quality and price. Thus Washington 
acquiesced in the long-standing requests of Panama for a 
greater share in the economic advantages accruing from Canal 
employment and traffic. 

In return various concessions were made by Panama, the 
most important being its agreement to permit free use for 
military training purposes of certain beaches and, for a period 
of at least fifteen years, of some 19,000 acres in the Rio Hato 
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region. Additionally, certain land was made available for 
official and park use, minor tariff adjustments were made, 
and the erstwhile right of free transportation of Panamanian 
official personnel on the Panama Railroad was waived. 

On balance it was clear that the United States gave more 
than it got in the new treaty. The administration recognized 
this fact, but assumed the attitude that rather than quibble 
over considerations of quid pro quo it was far more impor- 
tant to maintain amicable relationships with a state through 
whose territory ran such a vital avenue of commerce and 
defense. ‘The Senate approved the treaty on July 29 by vote 
of 72 to 14, thereby tacitly endorsing the opinion of its For- 
eign Relations Committee that “a strong and stable Panama 
means greater security for the Canal and better living condi- 
tions for our citizens on the isthmus.” 

One result of the treaty was not without irony: at Pana- 
manian request, American commissary privileges were with- 
drawn from those in the Zone who were not Americans or 
attached to the U.S. armed forces. The aim of this provision 
was to aid businessmen in adjacent areas. In practice, how- 
ever, the progress of inflation outside the Zone rapidly cre- 
ated a situation in which prices in the Zone were lower than 
those outside, to the immediate detriment of Panamanian 
purchasers. Local Communists proceeded to make propa- 
ganda capital out of this turn of events and to proclaim that 
“Yankee imperialism” was pursuing its customary course of 
trampling on the interests of the proletariat by denying it 
access to favorably priced goods. 

In the same vein of inter-American accommodation as the 
Canal Zone treaty was the exchange of ratifications and entry 
into force on April 11 of the Convention on Highways and 
the Colén Corridor, originally signed in 1950.4 The High- 
ways Convention granted to the United States cost-free use 
of Panamanian public roads, the maintenance costs of which 
it had previously shared, while the United States agreed to 
maintain the Trans-Isthmian Highway in good condition. By 
means of boundary adjustments, the Colén Corridor agree- 
ment placed the Trans-Isthmian Highway entirely within 


Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 23 (September 25, 1950), p. 500; ibid., 
v. 32 (April 25, 1955), Pp. 700. 
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Panamanian territory, thus giving the city of Coldén for the 
first time since the construction of the Canal a direct connec- 
tion under Panamanian jurisdiction with the rest of the Re- 
public. 


The Organization of Central American States 


At least as old as the concept of a general Pan American 
organization is that of a federation of the five states of Cen- 
tral America: Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. Shortly after their revolts from Spain, leaders 
in these countries had made a series of short-lived attempts to 
federate. A similar fate had befallen the ambitious but ill- 
starred project of the Central American Court of Justice in 
1907-1917. But in spite of repeated failures the idea of union 
persisted and, in December 1951, experienced a fresh incar- 
nation in the Charter of San Salvador, which was intended to 
serve as the constitution of a new Organization of Central 
American States (O.C.A.S.). Competition among personali- 
ties and volatile domestic political situations delayed further 
developments until August 1955. 

Between August 18 and 24 of that year, representatives of 
the five republics met in Antigua, Guatemala, the ancient 
seat of sixteenth-century Spanish Captains-General. Observers 
were also present from the Republic of Panama, which had 
earlier declined invitations to join the O.C.A.S. on grounds 
that its interests were not primarily those of a Central Amer- 
ican state. The outstanding event of the conference was the 
election (August 22) of a Secretary-General for the new Or- 
ganization: Dr. José Guillermo Trabanino, the Foreign Min- 
ister of El Salvador, who was formally installed in his new 
post on October 14. His selection was the outcome of lengthy 
and embittered wrangling. An earlier gentlemen’s agreement 
had foreseen a Costa Rican in this position, but Nicaraguan 
animosities toward Costa Rica had vetoed such a choice and 
dictated a compromise. 

Beyond completing the organization of the new unit and 
making budgetary provisions for a secretariat, the conference 
adopted a number of resolutions. The Secretary-General was 
requested to coordinate regional activities in the field of 
higher education, and a Council of Culture and Education — 
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was established. Provision was made for a regional commis- 
sion of jurists to study codification of Central American 
legislation and cooperate with corresponding organs of the 
United Nations and the Organization of American States. 
The Presidents of the five republics were invited to hold a 
joint meeting in the near future; and a mandate was given 
the secretariat to formulate for presentation to the next ses- 
sion of the O.C.A.S. a project for a Central American cus- 
toms union. In view of the previous abortive attempts at 
political federation, the conference eschewed such far-reach- 
ing projects and realistically restricted itself to more immedi- 
ately attainable goals of social, economic, and cultural coop- 
eration which in the long run might develop that sense of 
community out of which political integration could evolve.® 

Although supranational political institutions were clearly 
in the distant future for this region, President Castillo Ar- 
mas of Guatemala expressed publicly his desire for progress 
in that direction. His attitude was reflected in the new Guate- 
malan constitution which went into effect early in 1956 and 
which was in the drafting stages during the Antigua session. 
Several clauses referred to a Central American federation, 
and one indeed stipulated specifically (Article 4): 


“Guatemala recognizes as a national aspiration the reestablish- 
ment of the political unity of Central America and will strive 
to achieve it... . Meanwhile it will cultivate fraternal relations 


with the other States which formed the presently disunited fed- 
eration.” 


But many a Central American national and personal alle- 
giance forbade regarding this as a practical immediate pos- 
sibility. 
Canada 


Whereas the Organization of American States provided a 
valuable forum for discussion of problems arising between 
the United States and the Latin American countries, it was 
not available in United States-Canadian relations because of 
the nonmembership of Canada. Here bilateral diplomacy had 
on the whole maintained amicable conditions despite occa- 


5 See United Nations Review, v. 2, no. 3 (September 1955), p. 62. 
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sional sharp conflicts of interest, a major one of which in 
recent years involved the disposition of the immense wheat 
surpluses which had accumulated on both sides of the bor- 
der. Attention will be directed to this problem later in con- 
nection with other commodity questions which were most 
bothersome in intra-hemispheric relations. 

Even if Washington-Ottawa relations were at times under 
strain in economic matters, the two capitals were as one 
where mutual defense was concerned. Planning had gone for- 
ward for some time on establishment of three radar warning 
lines across Canada: the “Pinetree” chain nearest the joint 
border, which was fully manned during 1955; the mid- 
Canada line farther north; and the Distant Early Warning 
system (DEW line) nearest the northern extremity of Canada. 
With regard to the latter, on May 5 by exchange of notes the 
two governments agreed that the DEW line would be con- 
structed and operated primarily by and at the expense of the 
United States, although with important Canadian partici- 
pation.® Joint inspections of construction progress, as well as 
air defense exercises, took place later in the year. The inter- 
dependence of the two countries in defense matters was fur- 
ther emphasized in July when it was announced at the conclu- 
sion of a civil defense conference in Ottawa that in case of 
an enemy attack the international boundary would for all 
practical purposes be regarded as nonexistent. This decision 
reflected the likelihood that any future Soviet attack on the 
United States would be directed across the polar regions and 
Canada, whose situation in this regard was likened by Ex- 
ternal Affairs Secretary Lester B. Pearson to that of “the ham 
in a sandwich.” Whereas in Iceland complications arising 
from the stationing of American troops and construction per- 
sonnel at the major U.S. base in Keflavik were provocative 
of considerable local displeasure, with Canada this problem 
was handled in such a way as to minimize the likelihood of 
local friction. 

After years of delay and considerable vacillation on the 
part of the United States a positive decision on joint con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Seaway project had been 
reached in 1954. In 1955 construction work progressed stead- _ 
6 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 379-381. 
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ily, accompanied by exchanges of notes between the two 
countries designed to perfect plans and compromise differ- 
ences on location of locks, construction of bridges, and regu- 
lation of Lake Ontario water levels.? Meanwhile attention 
was directed to other problems arising out of the two coun- 
tries’ joint interest in conditions affecting the Great Lakes 
and other contiguous waters. 

One of the first steps toward the opening of the Great 
Lakes to ocean-going navigation, taken long ago in the open- 
ing of the Welland Canal bypassing Niagara Falls, permitted 
the entry into the Great Lakes of large numbers of sea lam- 
preys which multiplied rapidly and in recent years had very 
nearly ruined commercial and sport fishing for lake trout and 
whitefish in the Great Lakes. Devices had been developed by 
which to eradicate this parasitic “Dracula of the Great Lakes,” 
but the solution was complicated by the fact that control of 
fisheries in these waters was splintered among eleven jurisdic- 
tions: the Canadian and United States governments, the 
Province of Ontario, and eight American riparian States. 
Since destruction of this menace required complete control 
of the lampreys’ spawning grounds in the innumerable tribu- 
taries of the Great Lakes, international action was plainly 
required. In 1946 a Canadian-U.S. treaty for general fisheries 
regulation on the Great Lakes had been signed but had failed 
of approval in the United States because of opposition by 
commercial fishermen. Now, however, the problem was not 
one of preventing overfishing, but rather of destroying an im- 
pediment to profitable fishing. 

Accordingly, on September 10, 1954, a new Convention on 
Great Lakes Fisheries had been signed in Washington; it was 
approved unanimously by the U.S. Senate on June 1, ratified 
by President Eisenhower on June 6, and entered into force 
on October 11, 1955.° Effective for ten years, or until abro- 
gated by either party on two years’ notice, the treaty estab- 
7Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (March 14, 1955), Pp. 437; tbid., v. 33 
(December 12, 1955), pp. 978-979; ibid., v. 34 (January 16, 1956), pp. 89-92; 
see also ibid. (February 6, 1956), pp. 215-219, for the text of the 1955 progress 
report of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 
8S. Exec. B. 84th Cong., 1st Sess. For details, see Charles B. Selak, Jr., “The 


United States-Canadian Fisheries Convention,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, v. 50 (January 1956), pp. 122-129. 
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lished a bilateral Great Lakes Fisheries Commission with 
power: (1) to conduct or coordinate Great Lakes fishery re- 
search in general, and to recommend conservation measures 
to the appropriate national bodies, and (2) to annihilate the 
lamprey. In the nature of the case, no one was entitled to 
expect immediate results in the second phase of the Commis- 
sion’s duties, but there appeared to be every reason to hope 
that within a decade the profitable whitefish and trout fish- 
ing industry on the Great Lakes would be rehabilitated. 

By way of contrast, another attempt at fisheries control 
was less successful. The International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission, set up in 1952 by the United States, Canada, 
and Japan, adjourned its meeting in Tokyo without reaching 
agreement as to the degree of longitude which would sepa- 
rate the salmon fishing preserves of Japan on the one side 
from those of Canada and the United States on the other. It 
did however set a date for another meeting in 1956 and 
agreed in the meantime to continue research on the spawn- 
ing and migration habits of the salmon and on oceanographic 
conditions bearing on fisheries. 


2. QUARRELS IN THE FAMILY 


Amicable as many phases of hemispheric relations might 
be, numerous unsettled issues were at all times outstanding 
among the individual members of the inter-American family. 
What gave the inter-American system its unique value was 
the fact that at least some of these issues were normally re- 
solved by regularized peaceful procedures, and that armed 
force was seldom employed even in those instances where 
accommodation was not immediately attainable. 


Costa Rica and Nicaragua 


A typical instance was the long-standing enmity between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, fed partly by border disputes but 
mainly by the envenomed personal animosity reciprocally 
felt by Nicaragua’s President Anastasio Somoza and Costa 
Rican President José Figueres. The former as an old-style 
dictatorial ruler resented the relatively liberal and demo- 
cratic institutions fostered by his neighbor to the south and 
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had on occasion charged Costa Rica with responsibility for 
plots aimed at unseating or assassinating him; contrariwise, 
Sefior Figueres made similar allegations against General So- 
moza. In 1955 tempers again reached the boiling point and 
threatened to erupt into warfare which might involve others 
than the two immediate antagonists. That such a turn of 
events did not come to pass was credited to prompt and ener- 
getic action by the Council of the Organization of American 
States (O.A.S.). 

On January 9 the Council of the Organization came into 
emergency session as provisional “Organ of Consultation” in 
accordance with the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance concluded at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. This meet- 
ing was held at the urgent request of the government of Costa 
Rica, which charged that it was threatened by invasion “by 
an army of adventurers training openly in Nicaragua,” the 
adventurers consisting of disaffected Costa Rican adherents 
of pre-Figueres regimes who aspired to restoration to office. 
The Council called upon the two governments to do nothing 
to aggravate the situation, and on January 11 voted to send 
a five-man Investigating Committee to conduct an on-the- 
spot examination of the facts and to report back to the Coun- 
cus 

The Committee was immediately constituted and dis- 
patched; it arrived in San José, Costa Rica, on January 13, 
and by the next day its inquiries had led it to the conclusion 
that “a substantial part of the [rebels’] war matériel was in- 
troduced over the northern border.” Since the “northern bor- 
der” of Costa Rica was shared only with Nicaragua, few 
observers doubted that the rebels had entered with at least 
the complicity, if not the direct assistance, of the Somoza gov- 
ernment. The rebel leader was General Rafael Angel Cal- 
derén Guardia, a former president of Costa Rica, and the 
field commander was Captain Teodoro Picado, Jr., son of an- 
other ex-president and currently the business partner of the 
son of the Nicaraguan dictator. Circumstantial, if not direct, 
8 Many of the pertinent documents in this dispute are reprinted in Annats of 


the Organization of American States, v. 7, no. 2 (1955), pp- 141-160, and ibid., 


no. 3 (1955), PP- 233-235 (Washington, Pan American Union, no date); see 
also Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 3'74-379- 
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evidence pointed unmistakably at President Somoza. In any 
case, the Council on the 14th requested Nicaragua to attempt 
to put an end to movements across the border. 

Events were moving rapidly in the O.A.S., whose Council, 
after a session lasting nearly all night, early on the 16th re- 
quested the sale to Costa Rica of military aircraft with which 
to defend itself. The United States responded by the dis- 
patch on the same day of four F-51 planes from Texas. While 
this could scarcely be described as an armada, Costa Rica had 
otherwise no air force at all, and these four planes gave it 
command of the skies over the rebel area and contributed 
greatly to suppression of the revolt. 

Within scarcely more than a week from the onset of mili- 
tary action, the two contending governments accepted (Jan- 
uary 20) an O.A.S.-sponsored plan to establish a buffer zone 
three miles wide on each side along the border between Lake 
Nicaragua and the Pacific, where by then the fighting was 
mainly concentrated. Troops from both sides would be 
barred from this zone, which would be patrolled by U.S. ob- 
servation planes put at the disposal of the Investigating Com- 
mittee. The rebellion speedily collapsed, and on January 25 
the few hundred cornered rebels left the zone for disarming 
and internment in Nicaragua. Three days later the Investigat- 
ing Committee returned to Washington to complete its re- 
port, leaving behind a force of border observers. 

On February 18 the Investigating Committee’s report was 
presented to the Council. The members reiterated their pre- 
vious findings, concluded that “there was violation of the 
territorial integrity, sovereignty, and political independence 
of Costa Rica,” and made several recommendations: that the 
disputants should strengthen their 1949 Pact of Amity so as 
better to prevent border terrorism, that they should appoint 
a permanent commission of investigation and conciliation as 
provided in the Pact of Bogota, and that all American states 
should seriously consider more effective means for the con- 
trol of the traffic in arms. The government of Ecuador con- 
curred, but charged that the report had been overly timid 
in not publishing the evidence bearing on the source of the 
intervention against Costa Rica; and it went on to recom- 
mend serious study of the possibility of establishing on a per- 
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manent basis an Inter-American police force which could 
deal effectively with a future threat like that which had just 
been dispelled. 

Four days after the publication of this report, Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon arrived in San José from Nicaragua on a Carib- 
bean good will tour the major avowed purpose of which was 
to harmonize Costa Rican-Nicaraguan relations. He brought 
with him assurances from President Somoza that “so far as 
Nicaragua was concerned there would be no further cause 
for tension or disturbance along those common frontiers,” 
and President Figueres shortly responded in the same vein 
by guaranteeing to meet the Nicaraguan “more than half 
way.” 

Insofar as treaties were equal to the task, it came to ap- 
pear that Costa Rican-Nicaraguan relations were on the 
mend. On March 8 the two governments announced selec- 
tion of a new five-man conciliation commission, to be headed 
by John C. Dreier, the United States ambassadorial repre- 
sentative to the O.A.S. Council, who had been a member of 
the Investigating Committee. Negotiations between the two 
governments continued along lines recommended by that 
Committee in its February 18 report, and on January 9, 1956, 
two agreements were signed in Washington by which both 
governments bound themselves to keep their joint frontier 
under surveillance in an attempt to halt terrorist activities, 
and in effect to give permanent status to the ad hoc Investi- 
gating Committee of early 1955 by continuing it and giving 
it free access to all parts of both countries. 

Thus what could have grown into a full-scale war had been 
arrested within two weeks by the decisive and rapid-fire ac- 
tion of the O.A.S. Council, which had dealt effectively with 
a crisis of a type which had not been covered by the Rio 
treaty of 1947. That pact, being concerned primarily with 
mutual assistance in the eventuality of aggression against an 
American state, had not anticipated such a situation as that 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, in which there was no 
outright external aggression but rather a confusing amalgam 
of domestic rebellion with suspicious overtones of outside 
connivance. The Council had therefore been forced to im- 
provise, and the thought of many was that future events 
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could be handled more smoothly if the 1947 treaty were re- 
vised to take account of this type of situation. In this instance 
the Council had declared no one to be an “aggressor,” but 
nevertheless for the first time in the history of the O.A.S. it 
voted to recommend emergency military assistance to a mem- 
ber which was manifestly in dire need of it. 

Throughout the episode, the policy of the Department of 
State had been to remain discreetly in the background, and 
by taking no unilateral action to afford no cause for com- 
plaint of that “intervention” which was so abhorred by the 
Latin American community; yet it responded forthwith to 
Council requests for aid. But for the prompt furnishing of 
military aircraft to Costa Rica, it seemed possible not only 
that the rebellion would have gone on considerably longer 
but that a powerful incentive to an arms race in Latin 
America would have been provided. The prompt availability 
of aid through the O.A.S. was thought to have contributed to 
a generalized feeling of security against aggression and might 
thus have set a valuable precedent for the future. Finally, it 
was notable that the inter-American regional system had 
handled this emergency without resort to the United Na- 
tions, and without even convoking the formal ‘Meeting of 
Consultation of Foreign Ministers” authorized by the Rio 
treaty, a tentative call for which had been canceled in view 
of the O.A.S. Council’s successful action. 


Ecuador and Peru 


Another dispute flamed briefly and was disposed of by 
prompt action. This one concerned a stretch of the Peruvian- 
Ecuadorian boundary which had been in controversy for 125 
years. In 1942, fighting between the two countries had been 
brought to a close by the negotiation of the so-called “Rio 
Protocol,” which had been guaranteed by Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and the United States. It developed, however, that the 
Protocol had been obscure in defining a part of the border 
at the headwaters of the Santiago River in the Andes Moun- 
tains, involving a watershed claimed by both Ecuador and 
Peru. 

On September 8, 1955, Ecuador complained to the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States that Peru was © 
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massing troops on the common border and deploying naval 
vessels off the Ecuadorian coast. Expressing a conviction that 
Peru intended “to launch an invasion of Ecuador and thereby 
violate her national sovereignty and integrity,” Ecuador ur- 
gently requested a Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs as provided by Article 6 of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance.’° Ecuador also addressed 
itself. to the four guarantors of the Rio Protocol, but re- 
frained from taking military action. The guarantors met, 
designated a commission of on-the-spot military observers, 
and within the next few days the latter conducted land and 
aerial reconnaissance of the areas in question without discov- 
ering any evidence of the alleged troop concentrations. This 
information was transmitted to the O.A.S. Council. Appar- 
ently satisfied that the danger of Peruvian attack had sub- 
sided, Ecuador on September 26 withdrew its request for a 
meeting of foreign ministers and expressed its gratification 
with the “immediate and effective intervention of the O.A.S. 
and the prompt and apposite measures taken by the four 
states that are guarantors .. . under the 1942 Protocol.” Thus 
within three weeks the episode was opened and closed. Al- 
though it may not have been of grave importance to the 
peace of the world at large, it had once again demonstrated 
the availability and utility of inter-American machinery for 
dealing with threats to the peace. 


Territorial Waters and Fisheries 


In the cases just reviewed it was found possible to arrive 
at definitive settlements within a short time. Other conflicts, 
happily of a somewhat less intense character, persisted and 
gave no promise of adjustment within the foreseeable future. 
One of the most troublesome arose from the claims of several 
Latin American states to a far more extensive jurisdiction 
over adjacent seas than that recognized by international law- 
yers in the traditional three-mile limit. Thus in 1952 Chile, 
Peru, and Ecuador jointly declared their “exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and sovereignty” over waters up to “a minimum dis- 
tance of 200 nautical miles” from their coasts, rejecting not 


10 Texts of pertinent documents, and a summary of actions taken, will be 
found in Annals of the O.A.S., v. 7, nO. 4 (1955), PPp- 290-292. 
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only the protests of the United States but also its suggestion 
that the question be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. Not content with claiming to control the seas (and 
therefore fishing rights in them) throughout a 200-mile min- 
imum belt, extending nearly the whole length of South 
America, the three states raised further legal issues by assert- 
ing exclusive sovereignty over the subsoil and seabed for the 
same distance. Here were presented serious challenges to the 
ancient doctrine of the freedom of the seas and to the rights 
of fishermen on the high seas. 

Although the United States steadfastly refused to recognize 
the validity of anything other than the orthodox three-mile 
rule," subsequent events proved the intention of the coastal 
states to enforce their claims. On March 27, 1955, Ecuador 
seized two U.S. fishing boats at distances from shore of about 
fourteen and twenty-five miles, wounded one seaman by gun- 
fire in the process, and detained the vessels until fines of 
more than $49,000 had been paid. Then on December 3 
came the news that El] Salvador, acting under the terms of 
new constitutional and legal provisions, was also asserting 
200-mile jurisdiction, and was restricting commercial fishing 
within the twelve-mile limit solely to Salvadoran nationals. 
The fact did not escape notice that El Salvador was asserting 
jurisdiction over a water area approximately three times as 
great as it occupied on dry land. 

The International Law Commission of the United Nations 
had for some years been engaged in a study of the interre- 
lated laws of territorial waters, the continental shelf, and the 
high seas. The General Assembly at its Eighth Session (1953) 
had deferred action on such matters pending full study and 
report by the Commission, but in 1954 the United States 
pressed the view that an unduly lengthy period would neces- 
sarily elapse before completion of a study of such complex 
problems, and it urged the Assembly and its Legal Commit- 
tee to turn to the problems at once.’ Jointly with five other 
governments it sponsored a resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly on December 14, 1954, under which the International 
Law Commission was requested to accelerate its study so as 


11Cf. Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (June 6, 1955), Pp. 934-940. 
12Cf. ibid. (January 10, 1955), pp. 62-64. 
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to be able to report to the Assembly’s Eleventh Session in 
1956. Under these circumstances no action was taken by the 
General Assembly during 1955. 

Apart from possible actions within the United Nations, 
the United States participated with Chile, Ecuador, and Peru 
(which in this connection maintained a united front and 
were commonly referred to as the C.E.P. states) in a confer- 
ence at Santiago, Chile, from September 14 to October 5, 
1955.1° The U.S. delegation here proposed that the fishing 
regime off the coasts of the C.E.P. states be assimilated to that 
applied elsewhere, and that the field of action of the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, comprising the United 
States, Costa Rica, and Panama, be correspondingly expanded. 
Such a Commission, in the U.S. view, could be empowered 
to engage in technical research on the conservation problems 
raised by commercial fishing, and to adopt conservation meas- 
ures with a proviso for arbitral procedure in the event of 
national disagreement. It was Washington’s position that fish- 
ing should be permitted to all on the high seas up to the 
point of threatened depletion of fish stocks, and that conser- 
vation of the ocean’s living resources was therefore the long- 
range desideratum. 

Although the C.E.P. states likewise professed allegiance to 
the conservation criterion, they rejected the Tuna Commis- 
sion idea and submitted counterproposals embodying exclu- 
sive control by the coastal states out to the twelve-mile limit 
and even beyond as far as concerned the “‘areas traditionally 
exploited” by them. Since this would blanket the most de- 
sirable fishing grounds, and since the C.E.P. states held that 
fishing elsewhere within the 200-mile limit should be con- 
trolled by licensing and enforcement authority of the coastal 
states, this did not represent any measurable relaxation of 
the flat g00-mile jurisdictional claim, and it was completely 
unacceptable to the United States. An impasse having been 
reached, negotiations were suspended. Later in the year (De- 
cember 13) at a meeting of the South Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission, the C.E.P. countries reiterated their insistence that 
fishing and whaling within the 200-mile belt be made subject 
to national licensing and other regulations, while the United 
18 Cf. ibid., v. 33 (December 19, 1955), pp. 1025-1030. 
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States with equal firmness maintained its disagreement. As 
1955 drew to a close, there was no prospect for an early res- 
olution of the difficulties, but it was notable that adjustment 
was being sought by diplomats rather than gunboats as might 
have been the case in an earlier day. 


Antarctica 


Another area long subject to conflicting claims involving 
individual American states was the Antarctic, that vast and 
largely unexplored continent of potentially great economic 
and strategic significance. The year 1955 brought no relaxa- 
tion of such differences and, indeed, witnessed an intensifica- 
tion of ill feeling between three of the major competitors, 
the United Kingdom, Argentina, and Chile. Argentina in 
January sent a naval expedition of about 1,000 men and sev- 
eral ships to establish further bases on the Palmer Peninsula 
(which extends toward the tip of South America) and the 
neighboring Weddell Sea. In May Harold Macmillan, British 
Foreign Secretary, protesting against such “acts of trespass,” 
appealed again to Argentina and to Chile to submit their 
claims to adjudication by the International Court of Justice, 
as his government had unsuccessfully proposed in 1947, 1951, 
1953, and 1954. The Argentine response was to set up a new 
army base in the area “to reinforce our indisputable sover- 
eignty in that continent,” and in August its Foreign Ministry 
once more rejected the British proposal with an appeal to 
the ‘fundamental principle that territorial sovereignty should 
not be submitted for discussion nor put up for judgment.” 
The Chilean reaction was in similar vein.1* However, in No- 
vember the three countries renewed, as was their custom, 
their annual agreement to send no more naval units than cus- 
tomary into the region below sixty degrees South latitude. 

A ripple of interest had been caused in 1948 by the sug- 
gestion of the United States that a conference be held to dis- 
pose of conflicting Antarctic claims and possibly establish 
some type of international control of the continent. Though 
this idea had expired for lack of support, renewed attention 


14 On the course of these disputes through the years, see Robert D. Hayton, 
“The ‘American’ Antarctic,” American Journal of International Law, v. 50, © 


no. 3 (July 1956), pp. 583-610. 
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was directed to the area in 1955 in connection with the ar- 
rangements being made for the International Geophysical 
Year (I.G.Y.) of 1957-1958, under which scientists in two 
score nations planned to engage in a broad program of joint 
observation of physical, meteorological, and other phenom- 
ena under the general auspices of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions. Although conceived as a study in pure 
science, the idea acquired distinct political overtones as ap- 
plied to Antarctica. The United States had for some time 
been laying plans for participation in the I.G.Y., and in 
March designated Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd as Officer- 
in-Charge of this country’s expedition to Antarctica; in No- 
vember it appeared that for the first time the United States 
might establish a permanent base there, with the possibility 
of resultant territorial claims which had hitherto been es- 
chewed.® 

Various foreign offices were spurred to bursts of activity 
when on July 7 the Soviet Union announced that as its con- 
tribution to the I.G.Y. it desired to establish bases for obser- 
vations either in the Knox Coast area (nearest to Australia) 
or on Princess Astrid Coast (in the Norwegian sector).1® 
Within a matter of hours the governments of the United 
States, Australia, Belgium, and Japan also hastened to pro- 
claim their willingness to establish I1.G.Y. bases on Knox 
Coast, but this did not prevent the U.S.S.R. from planning a 
station in that vicinity as well as two others closer to the 
South Pole. Although the punsters might conceive this to be 
the ideal locale for cold war competition, Soviet interest was 
for obvious reasons not welcomed by officialdom in Western 
European and other capitals. 


3. ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


Significant as the political relations among American gov- 
ernments have long been, it is clear that their importance is 
largely determined by the economic geography of the hemi- 
15 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (April 18, 1955), p- 644; ibid., v. 33 
(December 12, 1955), pp- 989-991; New York Times, November 3, 1955. 

16 See Peter A. Toma, “Soviet Attitude Toward the Acquisition of Territorial 
Sovereignty in the Antarctic,” American Journal of International Law, v. 50, 
no. 3 (July 1956), pp. 611-626. 
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sphere and the resultant interdependence of the Americas. 
This truth is equally apparent whether the relationship is 
approached from the standpoint of investments, imports, ex- 
ports, or allied factors. 

One pertinent measure is the extent of United States direct 
private investment in the other American republics: at the 
end of 1955 the total of such investments amounted to $6,556 
million, compared with $6,464 million in Canada and $2,986 
million in Western Europe. Not only the volume of invest- 
ment but also its tremendous contributions to the Latin 
American economy were brought out by a survey conducted 
by the Office of Business Economics of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce: 17 (1) United States companies produced goods 
and services in Latin America with an annual market value 
of nearly $5 billion; (2) exports produced by U.S. companies 
accounted for go percent of all Latin American exports and 
about one-third of that area’s exports to the United States; 
(3) United States companies produced about 20 percent of 
the net output of Latin American industry; (4) direct and 
indirect taxes paid to Latin American governments by 
United States companies provided them with over $1 billion 
in revenues; and (5) Latin American branches and subsidi- 
aries of United States firms employed more than 600,000 per- 
sons, nearly all of whom were local citizens. 

In 1955 the value of United States-Latin American trade 
amounted to about $7 billion, the total being approximately 
balanced between exports and imports although this equili- 
brium did not by any means obtain with each individual 
country. Early in 1956 a report of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America (E.C.L.A.) indicated 
that adverse balances for several countries were mounting 
alarmingly as a result of very slowly growing domestic pro- 
duction and enlarged foreign purchases on the one hand and 


17 For details, see Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, “The Role of U.S. 
Investments in the Latin American Economy,” Survey of Current Business, 
Vv. 37, no. 1 (January 1957), pp. 6-15. Other graphic and statistical portrayals 
of these factors are found in “Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy in Latin 
America,” Department of State Publication 6131 (Washington, G.P.O., 1955), 
PPp- 12, 25, 35, and 46; see also Foreign Commerce Weekly, v. 56 (October 15, . 
1956), pp. 10-11, 22. 
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sagging international prices of numerous exported raw ma- 
terials on the other.'§ 

The United States absorbs about 80 percent of Latin 
America’s copper production, 70 percent of its lead and zinc, 
70 percent of its coffee, and large percentages of other com- 
modities. Conversely, 25 to 40 percent of United States ex- 
ports of food, manufactured textiles, machinery, vehicles, 
and chemicals go to Latin America. The dependence of Latin 
America on the northern market, relatively greater than the 
reverse flow, is accentuated by the facts that (1) whereas only 
10 percent or less of United States production of goods is 
normally exported, the comparable figures in Latin Amer- 
ican countries range as high as 80 percent, so that foreign 
trade is truly vital to their economies; (2) many Latin Amer- 
ican economies are geared to one crop or commodity; and 
(3) the lion’s share of exports go to one destination: the 
United States.’ 

United States trade policy toward this hemisphere, though 
not materially different from that proclaimed for other areas, 
in several respects did not meet full acceptance by countries 
south of the border. Official insistence on the relaxation of 
foreign exchange and similar restrictions met with small fa- 
vor, for these were regarded in Latin America as necessary 
consequences of trade deficits, to be removed only when na- 
tional prosperity warranted. U.S. interest in lowered Latin 
American tariffs was opposed not only by protectionists who 
demanded defense of infant industries and vested interests, 
but also because import and export tariffs were the most im- 
portant single source of income for most Latin American 
governments. Although at one extreme Argentina received 
only two percent of its public revenues from import duties and 
none from export tariffs, elsewhere much higher percentages 
were the rule, ranging upward to Honduras, which obtained 
5o percent of its revenues from import and three percent 
from export duties, and E] Salvador, 38 percent of whose rev- 
enues came from duties on imports and another 27 percent 


18 New York Times, March 27, 1956; see also Walther Lederer and Nancy F. 
Culbertson, “The United States Balance of Payments with Latin America,” 
Department of State Bulletin, v. 34 (March 26, 1956), pp. 521-527. 

19 Cf. Luis Quintanilla, “Inter-American Trade,” Inter-American Economic 
Affairs, v. 10, no. 3 (Winter 1956), pp. 3-13. 
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from those on exports.” Economists might argue that Latin 
American governments should rely more heavily on personal 
and corporate income taxes, but such a shift in the tax base 
would raise a host of economic and administrative problems 
and for personal and political reasons was unwelcome to 
many officials. The percentage of governmental revenue de- 
rived from income taxes in those Latin American countries 
which levied such a tax at all ranged from one percent in Nic- 
aragua to 37 percent in Colombia.”! 


Private Investment in Latin America 


A considerable inflow of investment capital has long been 
recognized as a prime condition for the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. In 1955, as previously, 
the United States took cognizance of this need in relation 
both to the underdeveloped countries generally and to Latin 
America in particular. President Eisenhower repeatedly re- 
minded Congress and the public that investment should be 
accelerated. In his messages to Congress on the State of the 
Union (January 6), foreign economic policy (January 10), 
and the budget (January 17), he called for a speedier flow of 
capital, particularly from private sources, although he did 
not ignore the contribution that could be made by such pub- 
lic agencies as the Export-Import Bank, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the pro- 
posed International Finance Corporation. Sizable as U.S. pri- 
vate investment in Latin America was, the President evi- 
dently was of the opinion that it could be still further 
enlarged. To facilitate such efforts the Department of Com- 
merce in April established an Office for Foreign Investment 
to assist and advise private American capital in locating for- 
eign outlets, whether in this hemisphere or elsewhere. Some 
diminution in the obstacles to investment in Latin America, 
through relaxation of exchange restrictions and of limitations 
on repatriation of capital and remissions of earnings, was re- 
ported to the U.N. Economic and Social Council in July. 
The picture was by no means one of complete freedom of 


20 Economic Survey of Latin America 1955 (United Nations, New York, sen). 
Table 16, p. 133; data are for 1958 and 1954. 
21 Cf. ibid., Table 23, p. 141; data are for 1953. 
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movement of capital, but Latin America was nonetheless 
more attractive to the foreign investor than had earlier been 
the case.”* 

Attempts to spur private investment in Latin America 
were highlighted by the Inter-American Investment Confer- 
ence in New Orleans on February 28 to March 3, at which 
some 800 businessmen from both north and south of the bor- 
der came together to make contacts for investments on a 
purely nongovernmental basis. The conference decided (1) 
to continue its Bureau of Inter-American Investment Service 
as an information clearing house for those seeking and offer- 
ing investments, and (2) to establish an Inter-American Cap- 
ital Corporation, whose funds (at least $10 million) would be 
provided by private investors and which would purchase se- 
curities of existing or new enterprises in this hemisphere; 
along with the capital investment would go the advantages 
to be derived from United States private managerial skills. 
The Inter-American Investment Conference had been warmly 
welcomed by President Eisenhower in view of its consonance 
with his frequent exhortations in favor of private rather than 
governmental investment. 

Despite the official predisposition in favor of U.S. private 
investment, certain limiting questions were repeatedly posed 
by those close to the problem. One concerned not so much 
the amount of capital potentially available as the amount 
that could be profitably absorbed, for it seemed clear in some 
instances that Latin American companies or governments 
were requesting capital whose practical utility under existing 
conditions was doubtful. Another was the old problem of 
creating a politico-economic climate which would attract for- 
eign capital. Some highly placed observers noted pointedly 
during the year that there would be no great inrush of 
United States private capital into Latin America until greater 
security was provided for it. Thus Vice-President Nixon re- 
marked bluntly in Port au Prince, Haiti, on March 3: “Un- 
til local private investors have such confidence in the policies 
of their Government that they are putting their savings into 
22 U.N. ECOSOC, “Financing of Economic Development,” Document E/2766, 


dated 2 June 1955, mimeographed; see especially pp. 4-13, and the country- 
by-country surveys on pp. 31-45. 
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productive enterprises, it is premature to talk of substantially 
increasing foreign investment.” On at least two occasions dur- 
ing the year, the Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Amer- 


ican Affairs, Henry F. Holland, said essentially the same 
thing: 78 


“The best measure of the local investment climate is to ob- 
serve the activities of domestic investors. If they are actively 
risking their capital in the establishment of new enterprises and 
the expansion of old ones, then it is reasonable to hope that 
foreign investors will be interested in the area, for private in- 
vestors usually apply the same standards the world over.” 


Although such expressions might be unwelcome to foreign 
governments which wished massive flows of capital on their 
own terms, whether economically justifiable or not, they did 
appear to many to be fair statements of the attitude of Amer- 
ican private investors. 

In its approach to these matters, Washington showed full 
awareness of the impediments to foreign investment tradi- 
tionally created by fears of expropriation and restrictions on 
currency convertibility. In order to reduce these hazards, the 
United States had introduced a system of agreements with 
individual foreign countries under which insurance could be 
written to guarantee the investor against losses arising from 
such causes. By the end of 1955, such agreements were in 
effect with thirty countries, including nine in Latin America, 


but activity under this program had not developed spectacu- 
lar proportions. 


Public Loans 


President Eisenhower, while urging an increase in private 
investment, had not ignored the usefulness of the Export- 
Import Bank. In mid-1954 that institution had readjusted its 
policy with a view to directing an increasing proportion of 
its loans toward the south. Prior to the new policy, in the 
fiscal year 1954, the Bank had authorized $52.2 million in 
loans to Latin America, this representing 21 percent of its 
total for the year, while in fiscal 1955 the corresponding fig- 
28 Speech at Seattle, October 6, in Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 (October 


17, 1955), PP- 595-599; see also his March 28 speech at Washington, ibid., v. 32 
(April 11, 1955), Pp- 598-604. 
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ures were $284 million and 45 percent.** The World Bank, 
a specialized agency of the United Nations, also could record 
considerable activity in this area. Since 1947 it had author- 
ized Latin American credits of more than $620 million. For 
fiscal 1955 alone the total was $123 million, or 30 percent of 
all World Bank loans in that year.” Its affiliate, the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, could be expected to add to 
these figures when it went into operation, in the course of 
1956. It was the position of the Eisenhower administration 
that these institutions, plus private investment, would ade- 
quately supply Latin American capital needs. The United 
States therefore declined in 1955, as it had in 1954, to par- 
ticipate in the proposals made elsewhere for the establish- 
ment of an Inter-American Bank. 


Mutual Security Assistance 


Public and private loans were supplemented by action un- 
der the Mutual Security Program, although this assistance to 
Latin American states has been very small when compared 
with that for Europe and more recently Asia. For the fiscal 
year 1956, Congress appropriated $2.76 billion in new mu- 
tual security funds, some three percent of which was available 
for Latin America. 

Most of this assistance fell into the development aid cate- 
gory, there being no defense support allocations for this re- 
gion. For fiscal 1956, 1.C.A. obligated a total of $71.3 million 
to Latin America, of which $44.1 million went for develop- 
ment assistance ($22.9 million to Bolivia, mainly for agricul- 
tural and transportation development, with the hope of com- 
pensating for the recent serious decline in tin revenues; $16.2 
million to Guatemala, mainly for highways but partly for 
rural development and resettlement; and $5.0 million to 
Haiti, to repair the ravages of a hurricane of late 1954), and 
$27.1 million for technical cooperation, from which alloca- 


24 Data excerpted from the Semiannual Reports of the Export-Import Bank 
to Congress, as follows: Seventeenth Report (July-December 1953), pp. 22-25; 
Eighteenth Report (January-June 1954), pp. 26-29; Nineteenth Report (July- 
December 1954), pp. 28-31; and Twentieth Report (January-June 1955), pp. 
38-41. For a critical view of these operations, see Simon G. Hanson, “The 
Good Partner Policy,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, v. 10, no. 2 (Autumn 
1956), pp. 45-96. 

25 Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 (October 17, 1955), pP- 597-598: 
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tions were made to all Latin American countries with the 
sole exception of Argentina.*® It should be added that the 
Organization of American States maintained an allied tech- 
nical assistance program which for the calendar year 1955 
envisaged the expenditure of $1.6 million, 70 percent of 
which was pledged by the United States. Nor have military 
assistance agreements been overlooked; on June 18 one was 
signed with Guatemala, bringing to twelve the number of 
such bilateral agreements with Latin American states; net 
military grants to Latin America in 1955 totaled $29 million. 
Many Latin American officials had long felt that their re- 
gion was being slighted in the U.S. aid program, and had 
complained on occasion that despite their military and eco- 
nomic importance to the United States, the interests of Latin 
America countries had been passed over in deference to Eu- 
rope and Asia. Typical of this attitude was the published 
comment of a prominent Mexican who noted that between 
1945 and 1951 grants by the United States to all twenty Latin 
American states had totaled but $210 million, compared with 
$750 million for the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries, $5,700 million for the United States’ erstwhile 
wartime allies in Western Europe, and $8,600 million for its 
former enemies. He concluded on the somewhat plaintive 
note that “Latin Americans cannot be blamed if they wonder 
at times whether it is in their best interest to be too good a 
friend of the United States.” 27 Many others south of the 
border would have phrased the statement less gently. 
Secretary Dulles met such chiding head-on in his Pan 
American Day speech on April 14, 1955.78 Without denying 
that the lion’s share of aid had gone to Europe and Asia, he 
justified this allocation on the grounds that ‘“‘Europe is geo- 
graphically nearer to military peril,” and “as such, it is a 
frontier, not for defense of Europe alone” or of the United 
States, but also of every single member of the Organization 
of American States. Furthermore, he pointed out, the im- 
mense devastation of the Second World War in Europe had 


26 Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, June 30, 1956 (Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956), p. 18. 

27 See Quintanilla, loc. cit., p. 13. 

28 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (May 2, 1955), pp. 728-732. 
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demanded vast reconstruction expenditures after 1945. The 
large expenditures involved had benefited not only Europe 
or the United States, but had also contributed to the defense 
of Latin America. The Secretary therefore suggested that it 
behooved the Latin American states less to complain about 
relatively low allocations than to “thank God that this for- 
tunate hemisphere has had no need for stationing such mul- 
titudes of troops . . . [and] that there is no war devastation 
to be undone. . . .” He went on to emphasize the recent in- 
creases in Export-Import Bank loans to the American coun- 
tries, to refer to the programs of technical cooperation, and 
to stress his belief that “each one of the American peoples 
has it within his power to maintain a strong and self-reliant 
economy.” There was clearly, to Mr. Dulles, such a thing as 
over-dependence on United States grants and loans. 


The Inter-American Highway 


Not a Mutual Security matter, but clearly of mutual de- 
fense and economic significance, was the Inter-American 
Highway from Texas to the Panama Canal. In 1955 the 
United States moved to accelerate the construction of this 
project, which had been pushed sporadically since 1934, in 
the hope that it could be completed and in use within three 
years. This subject had engaged the attention of Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon during his Caribbean tour in February, and on 
April 1 President Eisenhower requested Congress to appro- 
priate $74,980,000 as the amount needed for the U.S. contri- 
bution to the cost of completing the undertaking. This sum 
represented two-thirds of the estimated total cost, the balance 
of which would be supplied, as previously agreed, by the 
other states through which the highway would run.” 

In support of his request the President pointed out that a 
completed highway would assist in economic development of 
the countries involved, increase trade and tourism, facilitate 
cultural interchange, and, by providing a land link with the 
Panama Canal, contribute to the “common defense of the 
Western Hemisphere against aggression from without and 
subversion from within. The stabilizing effect of these fac- 
tors,” he said, “will tend to bar any possible return of com- 


29 Ibid. (April 11, 1955), PP- 595-597- 
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munism which was so recently and successfully defeated in 
this area.” Initial hostility in the House Appropriations 
Committee was overcome, and Congress finally appropriated 
nearly $63 million for the purpose. The Mexican half of the 
road having already been completed at no cost to the United 
States, the new money would be used for extensions further 
southward. On November 7 the Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced the establishment of a $9,540,000 line of credit to 
Costa Rica to be used in purchasing equipment and mate- 
rials for that country’s section of the highway. 


Commodity Problems 


The one-crop or one-product economy characteristic of 
many Latin American countries has long retarded their evo- 
lution toward prosperity and political stability. Possibly the 
best-known example is that of Brazilian coffee, but there are 
others: Cuban sugar, Chilean copper, and Venezuelan oil. 
Venezuela could be singled out as perhaps the most fortunate 
among such countries in that it could count on an expand- 
ing market for the product which hitherto had earned over 
go percent of its foreign exchange, and nearly half of which 
was sold in the United States so that a steady flow of dollars 
was assured. In addition, the exploitation of the immense 
Cerro Bolivar iron ore deposits had proceeded on such a 
large scale that by 1955 Venezuela was second only to Canada 
as a source of U.S. imports of this vital material. 

Other Latin American countries were familiar with the 
economic uncertainties attendant on overproduction and 
chronic instability of raw materials prices and unfavorable 
terms of trade, to which were often added labor troubles and 
extreme political volatility. Most such countries looked to 
the United States as their principal market, and through the 
years this extreme dependence had been productive of great 
economic and political strain. Conversely, this dependence 
upon fluctuating exports to the northern markets largely de- 
termined the quantities of dollars available with which to 
purchase United States exports of farm and manufactured 
products, thus exerting a marked effect upon our own pros- 
perity. 
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Coffee 


Most important in dollar volume of inter-American trade, 
and therefore most significant in the export trade and for- 
eign exchange earnings of several of the Central and South 
American countries, was coffee. Assistant Secretary Holland 
sketched part of the problem succinctly in a speech of Octo- 
ber 10: *° 


“Last year 84 percent of Colombia’s total exchange receipts 
came from coffee; 88 percent of the value of El Salvador’s ex- 
ports, 77 percent of Guatemala’s, and 61 percent of Brazil’s were 
accounted for by coffee alone. In such countries coffee is the 
barometer for the whole economy—it affects retail sales, credit, 
wages, and it is also the most important single factor in our 
foreign relations.” 


He might have added that similar percentages of from 40 to 
65 per cent applied to Haiti, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. In the 
year past, coffee had accounted for almost $1.5 billion out of 
some $3.5, billion of total U.S. imports from Latin America. 
Even these statistics did not fully reveal the political impact 
of coffee prices on certain Latin American economies, or on 
the vast network of coffee importers, roasters, and merchants 
in the United States. 

The North American “good neighbor’—or “good partner” 
in President Eisenhower’s preferred term—was caught on the 
horns of a dilemma: producers understandably pressed for 
higher prices, which might in fact contribute to prosperity 
in the Americas but also meant higher prices for the U.S. 
consumer, whose interests the Department of State must pro- 
tect. The greatly increased prices of recent years, combined 
with threats of a buyers’ strike in the United States and the 
suspicion that prices had been manipulated to the detriment 
of the consumer, fortified Washington’s disinclination to sub- 
scribe to intergovernmental stabilization schemes. 

One line of attack on the perennial coffee surplus situation 
was that of marketing restrictions enforced by the producing 
countries individually or jointly—an idea which in the past 
had been attempted without notable success. At the Rio Con- 
ference of American Ministers of Finance or Economy in 
30 Tbid., v. 33 (October 24, 1955), pp. 654-658. 
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November 1954, Brazil had pressed for an agreement by 
which the exporting countries would withhold surplus stocks 
from sale and thereby stabilize prices, and an agreement to 
that effect was entered into in May 1955. Although the prin- 
ciple was established, application was prevented by compet- 
ing national interests, and the undertaking proved ineffec- 
tual. Brazilian production was unexpectedly reduced by a 
frost in August, but for the long run the specter of over- 
production loomed as ominously as ever, and Brazil could 
not blink the statistical evidence that in the last twenty-five 
years its percentage of U.S. coffee imports had dropped from 
sixty to thirty-five, while from 1950 to 1955 its share of world 
production had declined from fifty-five percent to forty-two. 


Sugar 


Cuba is not only the prime foreign supplier of sugar con- 
sumed in the United States, but its export of this commodity 
largely determines its prosperity and political stability. Ac- 
cordingly, a renewal of pressure by United States domestic 
producers for a reduction in import quotas in 1955 caused 
acute concern to Cuba, where great relief was felt when Con- 
gress adjourned without alteration of the Sugar Act. The 
Department of State had opposed changes,*! and the House 
subcommittee accepted its contention that Cuba was impor- 
tant to the defense of the United States, was its sixth-ranking 
market, and that reductions of Cuban dollar earnings from 
sugar exports would bring at least equal curtailments of 
United States exports. 

Equally gratifying to Cuba was the action of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on July 22 and October 5, in sanctioning 
two 100,000-ton increases in the United States sugar import 
quota for the current year. Under legislation in force, 96 per- 
cent of such increases were allotted to Cuba, the remaining 
four percent being spread among several minor suppliers. 


Copper 


Chile, a major supplier of copper to the United States, was 
plagued by inflation, strikes, and political instability during 
1955 despite the fact that world shortages forced the price of 
31 Ibid. (July 18, 1955), pp. 120-123. | 
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copper to rise. The strikes, participated in by government as 
well as private employees, arose in large measure from the 
fact that after a cost-of-living increase of 78 percent in 
1954, the first half of 1955 saw the purchasing power of the 
peso drop by 84 percent. Economics as usual had its effect on 
politics, and Chile’s inflation was reflected in cabinet shuffles 
and a trend toward personal rule on the part of President 
Carlos Ibafiez del Campo, who stated (April 1) that the coun- 
try’s troubles were basically political rather than economic 
and were traceable to “the paralyzing form of our democratic 
structure which calls for constitutional modifications.” 

A new law signed by the President on May 3, though hailed 
as a considerable liberalization of the restrictive fiscal legis- 
lation under which foreign copper producers were obliged to 
operate, left intact a 50 percent tax on copper profits, plus a 
25 percent surtax which would be scaled down with increases 
in production. From the viewpoint of the producers this was 
nevertheless an improvement over existing legislation, and 
they also welcomed the removal of some discriminatory for- 
eign exchange provisions and the restoration of their right to 
market their own copper instead of having this function ex- 
ercised by the national Central Bank. Although President 
Ibafiez had recently voiced a desire to promote foreign in- 
vestment as “indispensable for the exploitation of our natu- 
ral resources,” continuing inflation and resultant strikes led 
him at the end of the year to declare that he had changed his 
mind and would not put the new legislation into effect after 
all. Prospects for profitable foreign investment in the Chilean 
copper industry once again were beclouded. 

Peru, the other major copper-producing state, boasted a 
much greater degree of political stability if not of political 
liberty. The major economic development of the year was 
the formal approval on September go by the Export-Import 
Bank of a $100 million loan agreement to help finance a 
$205, million copper development project in southern Peru; 
the $105 million balance was supplied from private sources. 


Wheat 


Another source of friction in economic affairs, this one of 
primary interest to the United States and Canada, was the 
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oversupply of wheat currently being produced by both coun- 
tries. In 1955, when Canada’s wheat surplus was the largest 
in history and the U.S. forged ahead of Canada to become 
the world’s prime wheat exporter, Canadian complaint 
against current United States surplus disposal policies was 
particularly bitter. The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
C. D. Howe, found one major cause of his country’s difficul- 
ties in the fact that “markets generally are demoralized by 
United States surplus disposal methods,” which he regarded 
as detrimental not only to Canada but also to the best inter- 
ests of the United States. Such expressions of opinion were 
common in Canada, as well as in Argentina and in meetings 
of the partners in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. On at least one occasion during the year the United 
States countered with a public reminder that its trade poli- 
cies were not as illiberal as they were sometimes made to 
appear; its ambassador in a speech in Winnipeg rather crisply 
remarked that the Canadian press and public did not always 
realize that its own government’s policies were not invariably 
above critical comment.*? 

The U.S.-Canadian Joint Committee on Trade and Eco- 
nomic Affairs, composed of the two countries’ ministers of 
foreign affairs, finance, agriculture, and commerce, held one 
of its rare meetings in Ottawa on September 26. Farm sur- 
plus and other problems were discussed, but the final com- 
muniqué listed as the session’s achievements in this regard 
merely that the conferees had been able “to acquaint one an- 
other with their views,” and to agree “that, in dealing with 
these problems, there should be closer consultation.” ** Thus 
no positive achievement could be registered here, and the 
same was to be said at least for the time being of the Geneva 
meeting of the International Wheat Conference which 
opened on October 26. 

The interaction of overflowing supplies and decreasing 
sales impelled the Canadian Government to seek new outlets, 
one of which was found in July with agreement to sell 10 
million bushels of wheat to Poland. In the face of parliamen- 
tary criticism of dealings with Iron Curtain countries, the 


32 Ibid. (December 5, 1955), PP- 927-931. 
838 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 381-383. 
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Prime Minister replied simply that Canada would sell wheat 
and barley wherever it could so long as satisfactory terms 
could be obtained. In October Mr. Pearson proceeded to 
Moscow on a tour one object of which was to increase Cana- 
dian export sales, particularly of farm commodities. The ob- 
stacle at once encountered was that the Canadian and Soviet 
economies were competitive to a far greater degree than com- 
plementary, and the Soviet interest was primarily in pur- 
chasing uranium or nickel ores which fell under strategic 
trade controls which Ottawa was unwilling to relax. A com- 
muniqué released on October 11 indicated that most-favored- 
nation treatment would be reciprocally accorded, but no 
more precise arrangements were forthcoming until the end 
of February 1956, when a treaty signed at Ottawa provided 
that in the coming three years Canada would sell the U.S.S.R. 
15 to 18 million bushels of wheat annually. This in itself 
would represent an immense relative increase in Soviet-Cana- 
dian trade, the total of which for the five years 1950-1954 in- 
clusive had amounted only to $8.2 million. 











CHAPTER SIX 


THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


DEAN ACHESON once objected to the American habit of refer- 
ring to foreign problems as “headaches,” on the ground that 
this metaphor carried the implication that an aspirin or two 
would quickly deaden the pain, whereas the hard fact was 
that these problems were deep-seated diseases requiring not 
more palliatives but sound medication administered skill- 
fully over a period of years. Perhaps nowhere is this observa- 
tion more apt than in the field of foreign economic policy, 
where the clash of private economic claims makes it inordi- 
nately difficult to determine where the national interest 
really lies. A pertinent fundamental belief of President Eisen- 
hower’s, often expressed, was reiterated in his message to 
Congress on January 10, 1955: } 


“The nation’s enlightened self-interest and sense of responsi- 
bility as a leader among the free nations require a foreign eco- 
nomic program that will stimulate economic growth in the free 
world through enlarging opportunities for the fuller operation 
of the forces of private enterprise and competitive markets. Our 
own self-interest requires such a program... .” 


Because our security depends upon economically strong allies, 
the President continued, prosperous economic conditions in 
underdeveloped countries would impede Communist pene- 
tration and subversion, and increased production and trade 
would improve our own economic status. “No nation can be 
economically self-sufficient. Nations must buy from other 


nations, and in order to pay for what they buy they must 
sell.” 
1 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 24-31. 
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While no informed individual would question the validity 
of these statements, the administration faced an uphill strug- 
gle in translating them into actual legislation. President 
Eisenhower’s efforts in this direction were made no easier by 
the fact that the voting record of his own party in Congress 
was on the whole opposed to liberal trade policies as embod- 
ied in such instruments as the reciprocal trade agreement 
program, so that on this and related proposals he could hope 
for congressional backing only through a considerable infu- 
sion of Democratic votes. The degree to which his recom- 
mendations would be implemented would depend largely on 
the amount of pressure he could bring to bear on Congress. 

Numerous desiderata were listed by the President in his. 
foreign economic policy message of January 10: extension 
of his authority to conclude trade agreements and reduce 
tariffs, approval of forthcoming GATT agreements, further 
simplification of customs procedures, a larger amount of pri- 
vate foreign investment, continuation of technical assistance 
programs, greater American participation in international 
trade fairs, wider currency convertibility, and progress on 
the perennial problem of reconciliation of the domestic farm 
price support legislation and its resultant surpluses with the 
liberalized trade policy proclaimed by the administration. 


1. TARIFF PROBLEMS 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Many of these recommendations had originated with the 
President’s temporary Commission on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy, chaired by Clarence B. Randall, which had surveyed the 
whole field of international economic relations in 1953-1954 
and submitted numerous recommendations, virtually all of 
which had been ignored by Congress although the President 
had recommended the adoption of many of them. In con- 
formity with the Randall recommendations, the President in 
1955 once again requested a three-year extension of the Trade 
Agreement Act which would authorize, “‘subject to the pres- 
ent peril point and escape clause provisions”: (1) reduction 
of tariff rates on selected articles by not more than 5 percent 
per year (from the January 1, 1955, levels) during the three- 
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year period of the act, (2) reduction to 50 percent ad valorem 
of any rates exceeding that level, and (3) “reduction, by not 
more than one-half over a three-year period, of tariff rates in 
effect on January 1, 1945, on articles which are not now being 
imported or which are being imported only in negligible 
quantities.” After a stormy legislative history an act granting 
these requests finally emerged and was signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 21. 

Concurrently, the famous escape clause was broadened by 
ordering the Tariff Commission to publish its findings on 
escape Clause cases as soon as prepared rather than after action 
on them by the President. It was assumed that this order of 
events would place the chief executive under added pressure 
to relax tariff cuts on allegedly injured industries. Another 
aspect of the new law, technically an amendment to the es- 
cape clause provisions but actually much broader in impact, 
was the direction to the President to restrict importation of 
any commodity whose entry he found to threaten an indus- 
try essential to national security. Here the governing criteria 
would ostensibly be those of national defense rather than eco- 
nomics, although the protectionist aim was none the less un- 
mistakable. 

In 1955 various domestic manufacturers repeated claims 
of harm induced by tariff concessions already granted under 
the trade agreement program. The announcement on July 
go of a new agreement for lowered tariffs with Japan evoked 
renewed protests, especially from American textile manufac- 
turers. These were soon reflected in demands for quotas on 
Japanese textile imports, and at least sixty Senators were re- 
ported ready to support such restrictions. In opposition to 
this move, Secretary Dulles pointed out that the textile in- 
dustry had not sought relief under the peril point provisions, 
but he did reveal that on November 9, after a request from the 
United States, the Japanese Government had sought to fore- 
stall American restrictions by imposing its own limitations on 
textile exports to the United States. 


GATT and O.T.C. 


A session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), held in Geneva between 
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October 28, 1954, and March 7, 1955, had drawn up a revised 
text of the General Agreement together with a Charter for 
an Organization for Trade Cooperation (O.T.C.) to be set 
up for the purpose of administering it. The Agreement, 
which provided for amendments to trade rules, universal ac- 
ceptance of the most-favored-nation principle, renunciation 
(with certain important exceptions) of import quotas, and 
extension of tariff concessions until January 1, 1958, was ap- 
proved by the President under the existing authority of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement legislation. Concurrently Mr. 
Eisenhower requested congressional approval of U.S. acces- 
sion to the Organization for Trade Cooperation. The rea- 
sons for joining, he told Congress in a special message on 
April 14,? were “overwhelming”: 


“Failure to assume membership . . . would be interpreted 
throughout the free world as a lack of genuine interest on the 
part of this country in the efforts to expand trade. .. . It would 
strike a severe blow at the development of cooperative arrange- 
ments in defense of the free world.” 


The O.T.C., he pointed out, “would have no suprana- 
tional powers.” Its functions would be restricted to adminis- 
tering GATT and providing a “forum for the discussion of 
trade matters and for the amicable adjustment of problems 
involving the trade rules.” 

Although the congressional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report favored both GATT and O.T.C., too many 
powerful sections of Congress were critical of the trade agree- 
ment program to permit authorization of O.T.C. member- 
ship, and 1955 ended without Congress granting the neces- 
sary permission. This had the effect of delaying establishment 
of O.T.C., inasmuch as under its charter it could not enter 
into effect until approved by states accounting for 85 percent 
of the total external trade of the Contracting Parties.® 


2 Ibid., pp. 53-58. The text of the O.T.C. agreement appears ibid., pp. 59-68. 
3On GATT and O.T.C., see: Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (March 21, 
1955). PP- 495-498; ibid. (April 4, 1955), pp. 577-582; The General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, Department of State Publication 5813 (Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955); and Raymond Vernon, “Organizing for World Trade,” Inter- 
national Conciliation, no. 505 (November 1955). 
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The Bicycle Tariff 


United States tariff increases under the escape clause pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreement Act have generally been 
more notable for their symbolic importance and the atten- 
tion given them in the press than for their dollars-and-cents 
value. The most widely publicized example was the Presi- 
dent’s action in 1954 in authorizing an increase in duties on 
Swiss watches of as much as 50 percent. In June 1955, the ad- 
ministration softened this blow somewhat by reducing tariffs 
on other Swiss exports to the United States pursuant to the 
trade agreement requirement that a compensation be granted, 
but the action affected less than 6 percent of the dollar value 
of U.S. imports from Switzerland. 

A similar case arose when on August 18 the President, upon 
advice of the Tariff Commission, found that importation of 
bicycles (of which the United Kingdom was the major sup- 
plier) had caused or threatened to cause serious injury to 
domestic producers. Accordingly he raised the tariff on large- 
wheel lightweight bicycles from the existing 7.5 to 11.25 per- 
cent ad valorem, and on other types from the current 15, to 
22.5 percent. The increase thus amounted to 50 percent of 
existing rates, and for the larger bicycles was much less than 
the Commission had recommended.* The reasons for its 
recommendation were apparent: 1954 bicycle importations 
had run 69 percent above 1953, and in the first half of 1955 
were 74 percent above the corresponding period in 1954. Un- 
derstandably, however, the President’s action provoked angry 
outbursts among foreign suppliers; domestic producers, on 
the other hand, were not mollified, for they had desired an 
absolute quota on imports and feared that the tariff increases 
were too small to be useful in stemming the influx of foreign 
bicycles. re 

For many observers the significance of this controversy lay 
in its immediate bearing on the fundamental question 
whether the United States truly believed in trade liberaliza- 
tion. In defense of the administration it was pointed out that 
our tariffs in general had been greatly reduced over the past 


*Text of the proclamation and accompanying documents are in Department 
of State Bulletin, v. 33 (September 5, 1955), PP. 399-402. 
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twenty-year period, that the escape clause had been success- 
fully invoked on only six commodities, none of them of great 
economic importance, and that in spite of the watch-tariff 
increase Switzerland in the first six months of 1955 exported 
more watches and movements to the United States than it 
had in the same period of 1954, before the increase had taken 
effect.® 

There was also considerable argument over the question 
how far the interests of U.S. manufacturers should be allowed 
to take precedence over the often contrary interests of U.S. 
consumers. If some 40 percent of the bicycles bought by 
Americans in 1954 had been of foreign (largely British) man- 
ufacture, this reflected not only lower prices but a light- 
weight bicycle that Americans found to their liking, and that 
was not supplied by American manufacturers. Under these 
circumstances and quite apart from problems of trade policy 
and cooperation with allies, could one justify charging Amer- 
icans more for what the British could supply for less? Al- 
though the President indicated his appreciation of this con- 
sideration, the law required that his decision be controlled 
by threatened injury to American producers. 

Convinced by a study of these matters that “instability in 
trade policy is one of the most serious threats to the orderly 
development of trade,” the congressional Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report recommended a “re-examination of the 
criteria used in judging the resort to use of the escape clause 
and peril points of the Trade Agreements Act. Even if one 
grants the principle that an occasional change of mind on 
tariff concessions may be appropriate,” it said, “the present 
escape clause is too sweeping in its opportunities to with- 
draw tariff reductions. The ever-present possibility of its use 
reduces the sanctity of any bargains we make with other 
countries.” ® 
5 See speech by Ambassador Douglas Dillon, “Where Is United States Trade 
Policy Headed?” ibid. (December 12, 1955), pp. 976-978. 

6 Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Foreign Economic Policy, January 
5, 1956, 84th Cong., 2nd Sess., S. Rept. 1312, pp. 4 and 26. For a study of the 
effect of imports and tariffs on the bicycle industry, see Percy W. Bidwell, 
What the Tariff Means to American Industries (New York, Harper, for the 


Council on Foreign Relations, 1956), Chapter 4; Chapter 5 considers the same 
problem as applied to the domestic watch industry. 
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Oil Imports 


Similar, but not involving tariff rates, was the recurring 
objection of American petroleum producers to the increasing 
scale of imports of crude oil. Alarmed by a steady growth in 
oil imports, the domestic producers besought Congress in 
January to limit its amount to 10 percent of domestic de- 
mand. Although this was primarily a protectionist goal, it 
drew added support from defense arguments revolving around 
the contention that excessive dependence upon foreign 
sources would be dangerous in time of war. Conversely, it 
could be held that national defense interests would be best 
served by using foreign oil now and retaining domestic re- 
serves under our own soil where they would be easily avail- 
able in time of war. 

This was obviously an appropriate matter for study by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and in September Director 
Arthur S. Flemming warned importers that if they did not 
voluntarily curb imports he would be forced to do so. At the 
end of October he ordered a 7 percent cut in importation of 
oil except from Canada and Venezuela, thus in effect dimin- 
ishing by that amount the quantity imported from Middle 
East sources. This action was taken on the authority of that 
clause in the Trade Agreement Extension Act permitting the 
government to bar imports which might threaten national 
security, and was in line with the recommendation of a Cabi- 
net committee earlier in the year which had favored limiting 
crude oil imports to the 1954 level. 


“Buy American” 


In an effort to liberalize one relatively minor aspect of our 
foreign economic policy, President Eisenhower on December 
17, 1954, had issued an executive order prescribing regula- 
tions for the enforcement of the “Buy American” Act. As 
originally passed in 1933, this legislation had stipulated that 
executive agencies should make their purchases from Ameri- 
can rather than foreign suppliers unless the domestic bids 
were “unreasonable” or “inconsistent with the public inter- 
est.” Whereas under earlier practice an “unreasonable” bid 
had been held to be one more than 25, percent higher than 
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the foreign one, the President in 1954 redefined it to be 
higher by 6 percent of the cost including tariff and other 
expenses incurred in this country, or 10 percent if those costs 
were disregarded. This was hailed as a minor but not insig- 
nificant step toward trade liberalization, although it was qual- 
ified by authorizing rejection of foreign bids on a variety of 
subsidiary grounds. A domestic bid might still be accepted 
if it were a case of assisting small business concerns, of pro- 
duction “in areas of substantial unemployment as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor,” or of need “to protect essential 
national-security interests.” In April 1955 the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization was designated to advise ex- 
ecutive agencies on cases involving the last proviso. The Pres- 
ident made it clear, however, that this escape hatch was to 
be employed “only upon a clear showing” of justification on 
grounds of national security.’ 

All was quiet until in late August Secretary of Defense 
Wilson rejected the lower bid of an English company and 
awarded contracts to two American companies for supplying 
generators and transformers for the projected Chief Joseph 
Dam on the Columbia River in Washington. Although the 
English bid was some $965,000 less than the winning one of 
$6,895,359 and therefore clearly acceptable under the 6 per- 
cent differential rule, Secretary Wilson made the awards to 
American companies because they would build the equip- 
ment in Pittsburgh, which the Secretary of Labor had cer- 
tified to be an area of “substantial unemployment.” 

Again a storm broke loose, in which the administration 
was criticized for its failure to adhere to its generally avowed 
course. The New York Times editorial on September 30 was 
more restrained than some but still pointed: 


“The loss of these contracts, totalling only some six million 
dollars, is not going to make an overwhelming difference in the 
British balance of trade... . 

“Coming on top of the recent increase in the bicycle tariff and 
the earlier one in the watch tariff, it must begin to look to 
outsiders as though every time American manufacturers are 
faced with some real competition in the domestic market they 
run for cover to Washington, seeking shelter in just the same 


7 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (April 18, 1955), p. 658. 
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way they used do in the bad old days of admitted high tariffs and 
outright protectionism.” 


So general was the criticism that there was talk in Washing- 
ton of simply barring all foreign bids in order to avoid the 
uproar caused in such cases as this. The United States, it was 
pointed out, had placed almost $2.8 billion worth of offshore 
procurement contracts abroad from September 1951 through 
December 1955 and got precious little popular credit for it, 
whereas if an American bidder was given preference on a rel- 
atively minor contract, great was the wrath of the interested 
public, or at least of a vocal segment of it. 

Later in the year the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report gave its opinion that ® 


“The Buy American Act has little place in our trade policies; 
it should be repealed... . 


“We should keep in mind in greater degree the psychological 
impact, as well as the purely economic, of domestic decisions 
which affect our foreign economic relations. We should keep 
in mind that our day-to-day actions often speak much louder 
than do pronouncements of overall good intentions, with con- 
sequent effect on the attitudes and behavior of friendly nations 
with whom we must cooperate in our own interest.” 


2. STIMULATING FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
Foreign Investment 


The Eisenhower administration has sought to serve the en- 
lightened self-interest of the United States through stimula- 
tion of investment, especially of private funds, not only in the 
economically more fortunate areas of the free world, but also 
in the underdeveloped countries, which include at least half of 
the world’s population.® As is apparent from the following 
table, American private foreign investments had grown might- 
ily during the postwar decade, especially in the direct (as con- 
trasted with portfolio) category. As of the ends of the years in- 
8 Foreign Economic Policy, op. cit., pp. 29 and 30. 
® Problems of assistance to the economically underdeveloped countries, and 


possible lines of solution, are considered in William Y. Elliott et al., The 


Political Economy of American Foreign Policy (New York, Holt, 1955), chapters 
4, 5, 9, and 10. 
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dicated the value of such investments was, in billions of dol- 
lars: 1° 


1946 = 1953-1955 
U.S. private investments abroad 


Long-term 12.3 22.3 26.6 
Direct 7.2 16.3 19.2 
Portfolio Bel 6.0 1.4 

Short-term 1.3 1.6 2.4 

Total 13.5 23.8 29.0 


The following table summarizes by area the value of Amer- 
ican direct foreign private investment, in millions of dollars, 
as of the end of 1955: 





Canada $ 6,464 
Latin America 6,556 
Western Europe 2,986 
Western European dependencies 636 
All other countries 2,543 

Total 19,185 


Thus roughly one-third of the total was invested in Canada 
and another third in Latin America, with Venezuela and Brazil 
having received $1,424 million and $1,107 million respectively. 
Of the remainder, nearly one-half was in Western Europe, 
including $1,420 million for the United Kingdom alone. The 
final $2,543 million must therefore have been rather thinly 
spread over the remaining countries of Asia and Africa out- 
side of the Western European dependencies. Clearly the 
American investor was placing the bulk of his funds in this 
hemisphere, and the less developed countries elsewhere re- 
ceived a relatively minor share. 

In the years 1952-1954 Americans invested only about 
$500 million (net) annually of private long-term capital in 
independent underdeveloped countries, and 60 percent of 
that went into Latin America, most of it into direct invest- 


10 Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, “Growth of Foreign Investments in the 
United States and Abroad,” Survey of Current Business, v. 36, no. 8 (August 
1956), pp. 14-24; the data given here are excerpted from Table 1, p. 15. 

11 Excerpted from ibid., Table 3, p. 19, where details are given by year, 
country, and object of investment. 
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ment aimed primarily at opening up sources of minerals (es- 
pecially iron ore, petroleum, and copper) for export, and 
toward establishment of branch plants. With the exception 
of Israel, there had been extremely little portfolio investment 
by Americans in underdeveloped countries since 1945.” 

There were numerous reasons why the potentialities of the ' 
underdeveloped areas had not attracted more private capital. 
Political difficulties with nationalistic or venal local politi- 
cians had played their part, and dangers of revolution or ex- 
propriation could not be overlooked. In many cases profits 
earned by foreign investors could not be fully withdrawn from 
the country, and in any case exchange restrictions were likely 
to provide a handicap. Furthermore, in a considerable propor- 
tion of cases the immediate needs of the countries in question 
were for roads, harbors, and social and educational services 
that were basic to economic growth but produced little or no 
revenue. Inasmuch as the private investor wanted revenue, he 
avoided the long-haul risk and placed his money in already 
going countries and concerns. 

President Eisenhower on various occasions had stressed the 
desirability of increased private investment abroad. In his 


January 10 message to Congress on foreign economic policy 
he said: 


“The whole free world needs capital; America is its largest 
source. In that light, the flow of capital abroad from our country 
must be stimulated and in such a manner that it results in 
investment largely by individuals or private enterprises rather 
than by government.” 


To provide such stimulation he proposed: (1) that Congress 
should tax income from foreign subsidiaries at a rate 14 per- 
centage points lower than domestic corporate income—a 
request which Congress refused to grant; (2) “. . . to explore 
the further use of tax treaties with the possible recognition 
of tax concessions made to foreign capital by other countries” 
—which at best would be a long-term undertaking, the effects 
of which could not be precisely calculated; and (3) “‘. . . ap- 


12 See statement of the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Economic Development Abroad and the Role of 
American Foreign Investment (New York, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1956). 
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proval by the Congress . . . of membership in the proposed 
International Finance Corporation. . . .” On this last point 
only was his wish granted. 

In accordance with plans drawn up under the auspices of 
the United Nations, the International Finance Corporation 
(I.F.C.) was designed as an affiliate of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, with a distinct cor- 
porate personality but with the same Board of Directors. It 
would also have the same members, each of which would con- 
tribute toward the I.F.C.’s $100 million capital in the same 
proportions as to that of the Bank.’ It would be a lending 
and investing agency, but while the Bank’s loans must be 
guaranteed by the member governments and carry fixed in- 
terest rates, the I.F.C.’s need not. The intention was that 
the I.F.C. should, in association with private investors, pro- 
vide venture capital for the establishment or expansion of 
private enterprises, and thus assume risks which the Bank 
could not take. 

On May 2 the President formally requested enactment of 
legislation authorizing acceptance of I.F.C. membership and 
appropriation of $35,168,000 as the U.S. capital subscription. 
Congress acquiesced, and on December 5, the I.F.C. Articles 
of Agreement were signed on behalf of the United States. By 
early January 1956 nine states, including the United King- 
dom, had joined, with a total capital subscription of nearly 
$57 million; by the terms of its charter the I.F.C. would go 
into business when it had a membership of thirty countries 
and a capital of $75 million. More than the necessary num- 
ber of states had indicated their intention of joining, but 
domestic legislative action had not yet been completed. 

How far this program would succeed in aiding private cap- 
ital ventures would depend in large part upon the attitude 
of the underdeveloped countries themselves. The concept of 
“nationalism” and “sovereignty” prevailing in many of these 
countries was not always easy to reconcile with the guarantees 
needed to attract foreign capital. Although the Department 
of State had attempted to negotiate treaties under which the 
13 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 68-71; see also B. E. 


Matecki, “Establishment of the International Finance Corporation: A Case 
Study,” International Organization, v. 10, no. 2 (May 1956), pp. 261-275. 
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receiving countries would guarantee Americans at least as 
good treatment as domestic investors and that they would be 
fairly and promptly compensated in the event of nationaliza- 
tion, only a very few “underdeveloped” countries—Colombia, 
Ethiopia, Haiti, Israel, and Uruguay—had been willing thus 
far to give these assurances. 

The U.S. Government’s own investment guarantee pro- 
gram, by which insurance against inconvertibility, expropri- 
ation, or confiscation was sold to the private investor as an 
inducement to place his capital abroad, had also been in 
effect for some years, but had not yet played a large role. Ac- 
cording to the International Cooperation Administration," 


“By the end of 1955, agreements [for the investment guarantee 
program] had been completed with 30 countries—13 in Europe, 
g in Latin America, 4 in the Far East, and 4 in the Near East. 
A total of 98 guaranty contracts had been issued, affording pro- 
tection of $94.5 million for investments in a variety of industrial 
and commercial projects in 10 of the 30 countries.” 


The amounts involved were obviously relatively minor, and 
many of the countries where such protection was especially 


to be desired were not among those where the guarantees 
could be offered. 


3. MILITARY AND ECONOMIC AID 


Mutual Security: Ten Years of Aid 


Inasmuch as 1955 represented the conclusion of ten years 
of American peacetime foreign aid, it was an appropriate 
time to review the program. The accompanying table sum- 
marizes the activity; figures are in billions of dollars for fiscal 
years ending on June 30, and include both economic and 
military aid.'® 


14 Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, December 31, 1955 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1956), p. 36. 

15 Survey of Current Business, v. 35, no. 10 (October 1955), pp. 11 and 12. 
Figures are rounded and therefore may not total exactly. Sums shown are 
net, i.e., grants are shown after deducting reverse grants and returns on 
grants; credits are shown after deducting repayment of principal but not 
interest. The regional distribution of aid, 1948-1956, is presented in Report 
to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, June 30, 1956 (Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956), p. 18. 

















Total aid 
Net grants 
Net credits 
Western Europe and 
Dependent areas 
Total aid 
Net grants 
Net credits 
Near East and Africa 
Total aid 
Net grants 
Net credits 
Other Asia and Pacific 
Total aid 
Net grants 
Net credits 
Latin America 
Total aid 
Net grants 
Net credits 
Other 
Total aid 
Net grants 
Net credits 
Reverse grants and re- 
turns on grants 
Principal collected on 
loan repayment 
Grants converted into 
loans 


51.3 
40.3 
11.0 


33-4 


2.2 


2.1 


1.5 


3-4 


2.3 


26.3 
17.0 
9-3 


17-9 
10.8 


7.1 


1.8 
1.7 

9 
1.3 


1.3 
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Decade Pre-Korea Post-Korea 


1946-1955 1946-1950 1951-1955 


25.1 
23.4 
1.7 


15.5 
15-9 
— 4 


3.0 
2.7 


2.1 


1.0 


Thus the United States in the 1946-1955 decade had dis- 
bursed the far from inconsequential sum of $51,336,000,000 
in foreign aid, although $11 billion of this amount repre- 
sented loans which presumably would be repaid, so that the 
net cost to the United States would ultimately be reduced to 


some $40.3 billion. 
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In the course of this period there had been a decided shift 
of emphasis from Europe toward the East, attributable not 
only to the Korean war but also to the necessity of combating 
increased Soviet activity elsewhere in the Orient. Nonmili- 
tary aid expenditures in the Middle East, Asia, and Africa 
rose from $596 million in fiscal 1953 to $796 million in 1954, 
$990 million in 1955, and $1,300 million in 1956. For fiscal 
1956 a regional breakdown of aid appropriations showed Asia 
receiving 52 percent, the Near East and Africa 14 percent, Eu- 
rope 13 percent, and Latin America 3 percent, with the re- 
mainder allocated to nonregional activities.1® 

He who recalls that under the Marshall Plan the stress in 
foreign aid was primarily on economic assistance will find 
that another major shift had come about in the post-Korean 
period, when military aid had exceeded economic assistance. 
This preponderance of military over economic aid expendi- 
tures is evident from the following table; figures are in bil- 
lions of dollars (which do not total exactly because of round- 
ing) and for fiscal years: 


Military Economic Total 
1953 $4.3 $2.0 $6.4 
1954 3°5 1.7 5.2 
1955 2.6 2.0 4-5 
1956 3.0 1.6 4.6 


The Mutual Security Act for Fiscal 1956 


On April 20 the President asked Congress for $3.53 billion 
to finance the Mutual Security program through June 30, 
1956, providing $1,717.2 million for military assistance and 
direct forces support, $1,000.3 million for defense support, 
and $712.5 million for various economic projects.17 In sup- 
port of his requests, the President, recognizing the vast eco- 
nomic progress made by the Marshall Plan countries since 
1948, recommended that economic aid in Europe be pro- 
vided only to Spain, Yugoslavia and West Berlin. “But the 
immediate threats to world security and stability are now 
centered in Asia. The preponderance of funds requested of 


16 Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program, December 31, 1955 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1956), p. 2. 
17 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 31-40. 
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the Congress will be used to meet the threat there.” This 
thought was borne out in the specific requests, which in- 
cluded a recommendation that $200 million be appropriated 
as a President’s Fund for Asian Economic Development to 
be used with considerable latitude in providing aid in the 
development of that general area. Congress, only moderately 
impressed, finally authorized this amount but appropriated 
only half of it, to be used over a three-year period. This was 
all that was left of a much more ambitious program of long- 
term aid to the ‘“‘Arc of Free Asia” which Foreign Operations 
Director Stassen had advocated in 1954; it was, however, to 
be noted that this sum was in addition to appropriations for 
other specific projects and countries in Asia. 

As signed on August 2, the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act for fiscal year 1956 carried a total grant of $2,765,875,000 
—materially lower than the President’s requests. The major 
items (in millions of dollars) may be classified as follows: 


Military: 
Direct military assistance 705.0 
Direct forces support 305.0 
Defense support 999-2 
Europe 85.5 
Near East, Africa 113.7 
Asia 800.0 
NATO 3-7 
Economic: 
Development assistance 162.8 
Western Hemisphere 38.8 
Asia (India, Nepal) 51.0 
Near East, Africa 73.0 
Technical cooperation 127.5 
U.N. Technical Assistance Program 24.0 
O.A.S. Technical Cooperation 1.5 
Special Fund for Asian Development 100.0 
Special presidential fund for use 
where needed 100.0 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) 58.4 


U.N. Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 14.5 
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This tabulation indicates that the primarily military appro- 
priations outweighed the economic by something in the order 
of three to one. This point cannot be pressed too far, how- 
ever, since the “‘defense support” item—a large one, running 
to nearly $1 billion—although technically classified as mili- 
tary, would have also a very considerable economic impact. 
According to the administration’s breakdown, 45 percent of 
the appropriation was allocated for directly military use, 35 
percent “for programs which give additional support to the 
defense efforts of these nations by providing economic assist- 
ance; and some 20 percent for development aid, technical 
cooperation, and a number of other purposes.” At all events 
the strong military emphasis of the program was unmistak- 
able. This point was belabored by numerous critics as a 
major weakness, especially at a time when the Soviet Govern- 
ment had embarked on a headlong course of offering greatly 
increased amounts of economic rather than military assist- 
ance to selected underdeveloped countries. 


E.C.A. to M.S.A. to F.O.A. to I.C.A. 


“Old agencies never die—they only change their names” 
was chanted by some of the less reverent observers of the 
Federal Government’s operations in mid-1955. The Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 had decreed the death of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (F.O.A.) as of the end of the 1955 
fiscal year. To replace it the President on May g ordered 
the establishment within the Department of State of a new 
semiautonomous unit to be known as the International 
Cooperation Administration (I.C.A.). To it were transferred 
functions hitherto performed by F.O.A., the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the International Development 
Advisory Board.'* As Director of the new I.C.A. the Presi- 
dent appointed and the Senate confirmed John B. Hollister, 
a Republican ex-congressman and former law partner of the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

These actions implied more than a mere change of nomen- 
clature. The new I.C.A. Director, although he would inherit 


38 Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (May 2, 1955), PP. 715-717; ibid. (May 
30, 1955), Pp. 889-891. 
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his predecessor’s seats in the Operations Coordinating Board, 
the Council on Foreign Economic Policy, the Defense Mo- 
bilization Board, and others, would not be a member of the 
all-important National Security Council. The old argument 
as to whether the Department of State should be entrusted 
with operating responsibilities in addition to its policy-mak- 
ing function was settled, at least for the duration of the Ex- 
ecutive Order, by restoring its responsibility for foreign eco- 
nomic operations. Furthermore, although the Executive 
Order did not prescribe it, the President was plainly thinking 
in terms of a permanent organization along these lines. This 
was evident in his April 15 letter to Secretary Dulles *® in 
which he outlined the proposed change: 


“The placing of general responsibility for economic operations 
as well as for policy in this field within the Department of State 
offers assurance that, under a permanent government establish- 
ment, we are providing a long-range basis for this kind of inter- 
national cooperation. It is emphatic recognition of the principle 
that the security and welfare of the United States are directly 
related to the economic and social advancement of all peoples 
who share our concern for the freedom, dignity, and well-being 
of the individual.” 


Despite such occasional expressions of long-range thinking, 
for years administrators had complained that they could 
never be sure from one year to another what policies to fol- 
low and what commitments to make. Since activities were 
dependent on variable year-to-year grants of funds, the tend- 
ency was to undertake only those responsibilities which could 
foreseeably be discharged before appropriations expired. Not 
only was this often a wasteful procedure, but, perhaps more 
significant, it precluded engaging in long-range planning and 
action which, when consummated, would be more likely to 
achieve the ends in view than a succession of year-by-year 
spurts and lags. Near the end of 1955 the President was re- 
ported preparing to ask Congress for authority to plan some 
programs as much as ten years ahead, but the legislative atti- 
tude toward such proposals remained inhospitable. 

There was in 1955 no lack of criticism of our Mutual Se- 
19 Ibid. (May 2, 1955), p. 716. 
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curity program, both as to techniques and as to goals. Some 
could be dismissed as the effusions of partisanship, while 
some betrayed a neo-isolationism that gave scant weight to 
the State Department’s talk about need of allies, markets, and 
foreign trade. There was sincere concern in some quarters 
lest an indefinite continuation of foreign aid and swollen 
budgets should impoverish the United States and accustom 
the rest of the world to living on our dole. There could al- 
ways be honest differences of opinion as to the relative merits 
and proportions of economic and military aid. Possibly the 
most serious doubt was whether the United States was effec- 
tively meeting the new competition of the Soviet Union, 
which had shifted, in 1955, from tactics of military bluster to 
greater stress on a “Marshall Plan” of its own, implying in- 
creased economic aid to underdeveloped countries especially 
in the region east of Suez. Since the Communists clothed 
themselves in the garb of protector of the oppressed ‘‘colo- 
nial races” and appealed to the nascent nationalism of the 
East, which tended to equate Western democracy and capi- 
talism with exploitive imperialism, their “new look” of eco- 
nomic assistance without visible political strings attached had 
a powerful appeal. The problem was how to combat it. 

One suggestion was made by Governor Christian A. Herter 
of Massachusetts. Let us, said he, make an offer by the terms 
of which both the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. would cooperate in 
affording economic aid to a country that badly needs outside 
capital, thereby demonstrating that our purpose is not to 
dominate it but rather to help disinterestedly in its growth. 
Under these circumstances none could doubt the honesty of 
our stated desire to help it build a “more abundant life.” 

Another suggestion was not dissimilar. Since our aid pro- 
grams are suspect in many quarters as being thinly disguised 
attempts to gain political and economic hegemony, it ran, let 
us undercut the criticism by channeling all our foreign aid 
through an international administration such as the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Program.”° If we supply brains and 
money, but do not unilaterally dictate how they are to be 
employed, surely the United States cannot be accused of 


20 See, for example, Barbara Ward, “Is Our Reappraisal Agonizing Enough?” 
New York Times Magazine, July 22, 1956, pp. 5 ff. A plea for increasing the 
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seeking world domination. An internationalized administra- 
tion would remove the possibility of selfish national motives, 
as well as bringing other advantages. 

Within the government, there had as yet been no crystal- 
lization of opinion concerning the preferable courses to be 
taken in the face of the new Soviet tactics. In the introduc- 
tion to his report to Congress on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram for the six months ended December 31, 1955 (trans- 
mitted May 3, 1956), President Eisenhower pointed out that: 
“The last six months of 1955 saw Soviet tactics shift increas- 
ingly from threats and violence to more subtle methods for 
extending Communist influence across new borders. The under- 
lying purpose of this shift requires careful study... . 

“The United States is at present examining the implications of 


the Soviet tactics as they bear on the conduct of the Mutual 
Security program.” 


Technical Cooperation 


At the end of 1955, the United States had 3,881 persons 
working abroad on a wide variety of technical cooperation 
projects, and fifty-one American universities were operating 
programs under contract in thirty-seven countries. The re- 
verse flow of personnel continued to increase, with some 
5,000 foreign technicians observing or being trained in the 
United States. One of the more highly publicized of the lat- 
ter groups, small though potentially supremely important, 
was that of thirty physicists and engineers from nineteen 
countries who completed in October the first course in atomic 
theory and applications conducted at the Argonne National 
Laboratory as one phase of the “atoms for peace’’ concept. 

Nor did the United Nations Technical Assistance Program 
lag during 1955. Here seventy governments cooperated, led 
financially by the United States contribution of $15 million, 
which was 54 percent of the total. The United Nations con- 
tinued its fellowship training program and had 1,880 tech 
nicians of its own at work in at least eighty countries and 
territories during 1955. 





proportion of aid used for economic purposes and for a larger American 
contribution to capital investment in underdeveloped countries is made by 
Chester Bowles in “A New Approach to Foreign Aid,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, v. 13, no. 2 (February 1957), pp. 42-47. 
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4. FARM SURPLUSES 


A pressing domestic problem with major foreign repercus- 
sions was the disposal of the huge surpluses of agricultural 
products which the government had accumulated as a result 
of its farm price support program. By the start of 1955, those 
stocks (mainly of wheat and cotton) had cost the government 
some $7 billion, and tax-weary citizens noted that storage 
costs alone were running about a million dollars a day. Al- 
though there was every incentive to reduce these surpluses, 
many possible lines of solution were barred. Straightforward 
foreign sales were out of the question because in general 
American prices were above world levels, and in any case the 
chronic dollar shortage stood in the way of normal commer- 
cial sales. Unrestricted dumping was not seriously contem- 
plated, since it would disregard policies which we had long 
urged upon others in O.E.E.C. and GATT, and would surely 
evoke reprisals as well as injuring some of our best friends 
and allies. 

In mid-1954 Congress had sought to get around some of 
these difficulties by passing the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act,?! aimed simultaneously at diminish- 
ing the surpluses, by-passing the dollar exchange problem, 
and serving relief and humanitarian ends. Title I of the act 
was especially important: it provided for sales, payable in 
foreign currencies, of up to $700 million worth of govern- 
ment-owned farm produce over a three-year period in addi- 
tion to regular marketings. The first shipments under this 
part of the act were made in January 1955; by the end of 
December, agreements had been concluded with twenty-two 
governments under which surplus commodities which had 
cost the United States $679 million would be sold for $504 
million.?? Grants to friendly governments for famine and 
other emergency relief had been authorized by Title II. In 
1955 authorizations for transfer of $73.2 million worth of 


21 Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, approved July 10, 1954; see The United 
States in World Affairs, 1954, pp. 87-go. 

22 See the President’s Third Progress Report on Public Law 480 (84th Cong., 
2nd Sess., House Doc. 294), p. 4. Both figures cited include the costs of 
ocean transportation. The foreign currencies acquired from these sales have 
been used in the main for trade and economic development loans, payment 
of U.S. obligations abroad, and common defense projects in foreign countries. ' 
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surplus commodities for these purposes were added to the 
sum of $68.2 million approved in the preceding year.** Under 
the remaining major program (Title III), outright donations 
were made for distribution through voluntary charitable agen- 
cies; these amounted to $223.5 million worth of butter, cheese, 
nonfat dry milk, and fats and oils in fiscal 1955. In the same 
period $281 million more of the surpluses were bartered for 
goods useful in the foreign aid programs and strategic ma- 
terials for the American stockpile. Large amounts of food and 
fiber were given away or sold at reduced prices under Public 
Law 480, but the United States did not pretend that its mo- 
tivation was wholly altruistic, for it was considered impera- 
tive that the surpluses be disposed of in some manner. 

Another program became involved in these operations 
through the provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
requiring that part of the funds thereby appropriated (at 
least $350 million in fiscal 1955) be employed to finance the 
export and sale of farm surpluses for foreign currencies, in 
addition to those moved under Public Law 480. There was 
also the long-standing legal requirement that at least one- 
half of the shipments financed by the Mutual Security pro- 
gram be transported, as far as practicable, in American ships; 
and a new one, originating in 1954, extended similar flag 
preference io nonmilitary aid shipments moving from one 
foreign port to another. The first of these requirements was 
easily fulfilled, but in 1955 waivers had to be issued on most 
shipments in the second category because of nonavailability 
of U.S.-flag ships. 

These enactments brought a temporary end to the farm- 
product export slump which had characterized 1953 and 
1954; in fiscal 1955, some $1.2 billion worth of surplus farm 
products were sold, bartered, or given away under Public 
Law 480. The quantities involved suggested that the three- 
year goals set by the act would be met within a shorter time, 
and consequently in 1955 the law was amended ** to increase 
the authorization for foreign currency sales to $1,500 million 
from the original $700 million. Yet despite such actions, gov- 
%3 Of the 1954-55 total of $141.4 million, grains accounted for $97 million, 


and fats and oils and milk products for most of the balance. 
24 Public Law 387, 84th Congress. 
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ernment domestic purchases of farm produce continued on 
a large scale, so that at the end of 1955 the publicly held 
stocks were at least as large as at the beginning. 

The President appointed a committee to “analyze the 
whole problem of disposal of our agricultural surplus,” but 
although its report was not officially released by year’s end 
it was rumored to be very pessimistic as to the possibilities 
of foreign disposal of the immense stocks. The Joint Com- 


mittee on the Economic Report also gave its appraisal of the 
situation: 75 


“Without passing judgment on domestic agricultural policy, we 
nonetheless recognize that our trade policy will be made more 
difficult as long as we have substantial agricultural surpluses 
and some prices held above the world market level. Such policies 
either take foreign markets from us as lower priced sources ex- 
pand their production, or we are faced with the charge of 
dumping abroad. . . . Continued efforts should be made to de- 
velop a domestic agricultural policy which can be reconciled 
with our foreign economic policy.” 


5. PROSPEROUS 1955 


Despite the disinclination of many Americans to continue 
costly military and economic aid programs, there was no 
great reduction in aid appropriations in 1955 and whatever 
reasons might be advanced for cutting aid, national poverty 
was not one, for this was a boom year. By the end of the year 
the population was officially estimated at 166,540,000 and 
some 64,165,000 were gainfully employed.”* Per capita per- 
sonal income averaged $1,847, up $80 from 1954; total per- 
sonal income stood at $306.1 billion, as compared with $287.3 
billion for 1954. Corporate profits after taxes rose from $16.4 
billion to $21.1 billion over the same period. The gross na- 
tional product increased from $360.7 billion in 1954 to 
$390.9 billion in 1955, and in the fourth quarter of the latter 
year was running at an annual rate of $401.9 billion. Al- 
though there were some weak spots, these and other indica- 
tors demonstrated that in no other peacetime year had the 
country been as well situated economically. 

*5 Report on Foreign Economic Policy, cited, p. 29. 


26 Statistics in this paragraph are taken from Survey of Current Business, . 


v. 36, no. 8 (August 1956). 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
DISARMAMENT AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. INVENTORY, 1955 


“We the peoples of the United Nations, determined to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war, . . . to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights, . . . to establish conditions 
under which justice . . . can be maintained, and to promote 
social progress . . . do hereby establish an international organiza- 
tion to be known as the United Nations.” 


Thus restating the lofty aspirations of civilized modern man 
did the delegates of fifty nations in the San Francisco con- 
ference on June 26, 1945 preface the Charter of the United 
Nations. Tenuous as in some cases had been their union in the 
not yet concluded war against the Axis, still these states were 
at one in their determination that the events which had tran- 
spired since September 1939 must not be permitted to recur. 
Yet not even the leading statesmen of the world could ade- 
quately conceive the proportions of their task. The explosion 
that was to make Alamogordo famous was known to but few; 
the fearsome blasts over Hiroshima and Nagasaki had yet to 
take place; to the world at large atomic energy was something 
vaguely connected with the incomprehensible theorizing of 
physicists. Yet within weeks a new world was brought into 
being which added unknown dimensions to the already great 
problems which had been: considered at San Francisco and 
now faced the infant world organization. Through the dec- 
ade to come, increasing appreciation of the power of the 
atom for good or ill was matched only by bewilderment at 
the difficulty of channeling this newly released force into 
the service of human peace and welfare. 
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The drafters of the Charter made plain their intent that 
the United Nations should be charged with maintaining the 
peace which would follow the Second World War, but not 
with bringing that peace into being. The complications of 
practical international politics soon made this a distinction 
without a difference, for as the years rolled by the United 
Nations found it impossible either to differentiate between 
creating and sustaining the peace or to ignore the first while 
promoting the second. Troubles which would have been 
great enough in any case were thus compounded, and as one 
weary round of deliberations led to another there was no 
shortage of Jeremiahs proclaiming the failure of the whole 
project. 

Whether for purposes of public relations, self-encourage- 
ment, or simply setting the record straight, there seemed to 
be good reason as the organization approached its tenth 
birthday to set aside a week of stock-taking on its achieve- 
ments and prospects. Consequently the General Assembly on 
December 17, 1954 had unanimously resolved to hold a spe- 
cial meeting in San Francisco on June 20 to 26, 1955 and 
thereby to commemorate ten years of striving toward the 
better world foreseen by the Charter’s Preamble. This was to 
be a ceremonial rather than a “working” conference; it would 
have no formal agenda and adopt no resolutions. The respect 
in which the meeting was held was indicated by the circum- 
stance that of the sixty member states, no less than thirty- 
seven were represented by their Foreign Ministers, including 
several who had attended the “constitutional convention” 
ten years earlier. 


The Tenth Commemoration 


From June 20 to 26 San Francisco experienced a week of 
formal, and sometimes florid, oratory, much of it necessarily 
repetitive and not all of it worthy of preservation for suc- 
ceeding generations.! To take inventory of the activities of 
such a complex organization is not comparable to counting 
cans on a grocer’s shelves, and it was at best difficult to cast 


1 The Conference program and transcripts of speeches will be found in Tenth 
Anniversary of the Signing of the United Nations Charter, Proceedings of the 
Commemorative Meetings, U.N. Document ST/SG/6 (United Nations, New 
York, 1955). 
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a balance of pluses and minuses of a dynamic institution en- 
compassing the widest possible range of national opinions. 
Possibly a fair appraisal of the U.N.’s success was that of- 
fered by President Eisenhower in his speech to the opening 
session of the conference. Admitting that there had been fail- 
ures as well as successes, he nevertheless pointed out: 


“But clear it is that without the United Nations the failures 
would still have been written as failures into history. And, cer- 
tainly, without this Organization the victories could not have 
been achieved; instead, they might well have been recorded as 
human disasters. These the world has been spared.” 


Admittedly one could compile—and several delegates did 
—imposing lists of the achievements of the U.N. in the dec- 
ade just closing, just as a corresponding sequence of less than 
successful attempts could be devised, but over most of the 
latter the veil was tactfully drawn at San Francisco. In the 
words of Philippine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo: “We 
have not come here to put pessimism on parade. ... We have 
come here to shine up our ideals, to reanimate a vital spark.” 
To Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, the function of 
the conference was “to look ahead, beyond tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow, to explore together how . . . we may be 
able to do better than in the years gone by. .. .” Sir Leslie 
Munro of New Zealand added a bit of advice that was still 
pertinent even if not new: the failure of the League of Na- 
tions resulted from the frailties of its members, not from its 
constitutional defects, and “the continued success of the 
United Nations depends on how well we have learned the 
lesson that no organization can be stronger than the sense of 
international responsibility of its individual members.” 

From still another of the smaller nations came the elo- 
quent voice of Paul-Henri Spaak, who had been President of 
the First Session of the Assembly; said M. Spaak on June 21: 


“Ours is a strange lot. We are clear-sighted enough to see the 
goal to be attained, but also too weak to reach it. 

“Our chief deficiency is lack of international spirit. We cling 
to glorious traditions; to ways of thinking which built up the 
greatness and strength of our countries; to methods which, 
though we do not realize it, are better fitted to justify our past 
than to safeguard our future.” 
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At the final session, Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens of the Nether- 
lands, who as President of the preceding Ninth Session of the 
Assembly was called upon to preside in San Francisco, gave a 
summary of the prevailing spirit. He found it in reaffirma- 
tions of “determination to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war,” of dedication to the ideals and purposes 
of the United Nations, and of renewed zeal in seeking dis- 
armament and peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
Thereupon the delegates stood for a minute of silent prayer 
or meditation, and dispersed. 


Charter Review 


The concept of taking inventory of the U.N. was also im- 
plicit in the question of Charter review. The San Francisco 
draftsmen of 1945, cognizant of the shortcomings of any hu- 
man document, had provided not only a means of amend- 
ment (Article 108), but had also stipulated in Article 109 that 
the Assembly could at any time upon a two-thirds vote, ap- 
proved by any seven members of the Security Council, call a 
convention “for the purpose of reviewing the present Char- 
ter.” If no such conference had been held before the Assem- 
bly’s Tenth Session, the question of holding one should 
automatically be placed on that body’s agenda, and an affir- 
mative decision could be adopted by a simple majority vote in 
the Assembly, supplemented with approval by any seven Se- 
curity Council members. The natural effect, as the 1955 ses- 
sion approached, was to invite attention to strengths and 
weaknesses of the Charter and to the varied suggestions which 
had been put forward for change: restrictions on the veto 
power, reinterpretation of the Charter’s meaning, Assembly 
representation based on some criterion other than that of 
state equality, and possible alteration of the rules and pro- 
cedure for the pacific settlement of disputes.? 

No provisions of the Charter had given rise to more ad- 
verse comment than those establishing the veto and the 
predominant status of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. Many a small state had voted for this ar- 


2 For detailed consideration of proposed changes, see Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Review of the United Nations Charter, 83rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 
Sen. Doc. 164 (Washington, G.P.O., 1955). 
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rangement with the utmost reluctance, and after seeing the 
Charter in operation for ten years had experienced no change 
of heart. While virtually no one but the Big Five would de- 
fend the veto in principle, this feature was far simpler to 
condemn than to alter. Even if one assumed it to be the cause 
of many U.N. ills (which was not conceded by those who 
held that the abuse of the veto was a symptom of political 
disunity rather than the disease itself), Article 108 firmly 
blocked any realistic possibility of its deletion. For under 
that article the veto applied also to the Charter amending 
procedure and it was a foregone conclusion that any veto- 
killing move would itself be vetoed by the Soviet Union, and 
probably by others of the Big Five as well. The United States 
had been as loud as any in its condemnation of Soviet abuse 
of the veto; but it had joined with the Soviet Union and 
others in writing the veto into the Charter in 1945, and since 
that time had never proposed the veto’s total abolition. It 
had indeed, since the Vandenberg Resolution of 1948, fa- 
vored voluntary agreement to remove questions involving 
peaceful settlement of disputes and admission of new mem- 
bers from the category of issues subject to veto; but never 
once had an American delegate officially proposed that the 
veto itself be destroyed. 

The positions of the major powers on the calling of a re- 
view conference followed varying lines. The Soviet Union 
flatly opposed such a conference, taking the attitude that the 
Charter would work perfectly: well if only other nations 
would abandon the subterfuges by which, in the Soviet view, 
they frequently circumvented the authority of the Security 
Council. By contrast, the United States mildly favored a con- 
ference, largely on the ground that the smaller states had 
been given to understand in 1945 that one would be held. 
Since it was on this understanding that they had laid aside 
many of their initial apprehensions concerning the Charter, 
to hold the conference was simply an act of good faith to- 
ward them.® Furthermore, the Department of State was al- 
ways at pains to distinguish between “‘review” and “revision.” 
The holding of a review conference did not necessarily im- 
ply that revisions would flow from it, and committed no one. 


3 Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 (December 5, 1955), pp- 948-952. 
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The French, for their part, preferred to “await a more aus- 
picious climate,” while the British, though only slightly less 
lukewarm, were willing to go along with the United States 
in sponsoring a review conference. 

In the United States since mid-1953 a Senate Foreign Re- 
lations subcommittee had been sampling public opinion and 
making other studies on the Charter review question.* In 
August 1955 it reported that it had “not found compelling 
reasons against the calling of such a conference, and if the 
executive branch believes significant results can be achieved, 
there would seem to be no reason why it should not be held.” 
The Department of State went ahead to co-sponsor a review 
resolution in the autumn session of the General Assembly. 
After considerable debate and amendment, it emerged as 
Resolution gg2 (X), adopted by the Assembly on November 
21 by a vote of 43 to 6 (the Soviet bloc plus Syria) and g ab- 
stentions. Thereby the Assembly merely recognized that “it 
is desirable to review the Charter in the light of experience 
gained in its operation,” decided that a conference for that 
purpose should be “held at an appropriate time,” and ap- 
pointed a sixty-nation preparatory committee which was to 
report to the Twelfth Session of the Assembly in 1957. The 
Security Council approved this procedure on December 16. 
Clearly few governments were in a hurry to get on with the 
conference, and few could say what, precisely, the conference 
could achieve when it met. Prospects for change were further 
dimmed by the announcement of the Soviet Union, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, which had voted against the resolution, 


that they would take no part in the work of the preparatory 
committee. 


2. DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


During 1955, as will be detailed in later pages, a major 
proportion of the energies of the General Assembly was de- 
voted to consideration of the controversial matters arising 
out of the underdevelopment and nationalism of the newer 


4See the staff studies issued by the Committee under the title Review of the 
United Nations Charter, cited. Another useful series of studies along this line 
is that published by the American Association for the United Nations’ Com- 


mission to Study the Organization of Peace, Charter Review Conference (New 
York, A.A.U.N., 1955). 
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states of the world, a trend which was accelerated with the 
admission late in the Tenth Regular Session of several new 
members affiliated with the anticolonial viewpoint of the 
Asian-African and Soviet blocs. This shift in the emphasis of 
Assembly deliberations did not, however, imply any lessening 
of the concern of U.N. members with one of the oldest pieces 
of unfinished international business, disarmament, or, more 
accurately, the agreed limitation of armaments. Any relaxa- 
tion of tensions or local settlements might well be ephemeral 
unless the powers could attain some measure of success in 
this quest. If they could not do so, mankind might indeed 
have no long-run future, for, as M. Spaak had pointed out 
at the San Francisco commemorative meeting: 


“If the armaments race remains the necessity in the future 
which it is today, the most delicately contrived balance of power, 
our best intentions, will be at the mercy of an accident or of a 
madman’s insane act.” 


Worries about self-determination and underdevelopment 
must necessarily be subordinated to those raised by the query 
whether the world would permit itself to survive in peace. 

To the long-standing problem of disarmament in conven- 
tional weapons had been added in 1945 the new complica- 
tion of atomic arms. It was a fact of no little symbolic mo- 
ment that the very first resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly at its First Session (January 24, 1946) had provided 
for the establishment of a commission “‘to deal with the prob- 
lems raised by the discovery of atomic energy.” The urgency 
of the quest was not diminished by events of the succeeding 
years, which did not appear to bring the world measurably 
closer to its goal. By 1954, however, there had been some 
tentative indications that the gap between Soviet and West- 
ern positions might be narrowing. In June, the United King- 
dom and France had suggested a graduated scale of limita- 
tion under international supervision, and in September 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, receding from his government’s pre- 
vious demand for a total ban on atomic weapons as a pre- 
requisite to further discussion, had announced willingness to 
negotiate on the basis of the Anglo-French plan. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, deriving encouragement from this response, 
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had on November 4, 1954 unanimously requested the Disar- 
mament Commission and its five-power subcommittee to re- 
commence exploratory talks.® 


A New Approach to Disarmament 


Accordingly, the subcommittee (consisting of representa- 
tives of the Big Four plus Canada) held extended sessions in 
London from February 25 to May 18, 1955. Near the end of 
what had seemingly degenerated into another fruitless meet- 
ing, the Soviet Union on May 10 offered a new series of sug- 
gestions of highly sensational character whose propagandistic 
tone appeared to mask a number of possibly significant con- 
cessions.® Particularly noteworthy was the fact that the Soviet 
Union abandoned its earlier insistence on a flat one-third 
cut in the armed forces of the major powers and accepted 
instead an alternative procedure suggested by France and the 
United Kingdom whereby numbers of men under arms 
might be limited to from 1 million to 1.5 million for the 
U.S., the U.S.S.R., and Communist China, with 650,000 per- 
mitted to the United Kingdom and France. While continu- 
ing to demand prohibition of nuclear weapons and tests, it 
also agreed to make such a ban effective concurrently with 
the final stage of a phased reduction in conventional arma- 
ments rather than insisting that it go into effect at the outset 
of the process. The usual Soviet demand for the dismantling 
of military bases on foreign territory was repeated; but Mos- 
cow now professed to accept the principle of “adequate” con- 
trol of disarmament arrangements, and receded from its 
previous insistence on two control organs, one each for con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons. Finally it offered the impor- 
tant suggestion that once disarmament had begun, inspectors 
should be stationed at all principal transportation junctions 
to guard against “dangerous concentrations of force” which 
5 The United States in World Affairs, 1954, pp. 417-425. 

6 The text of the Soviet plan is in Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1955, pp. 417-430, and other documents arising from the London meet- 
ing are reprinted ibid., pp. 401-417; a detailed comparison of the plans pro- 
posed by both sides in 1954 and 1955 is presented in “Issues Before the 


Tenth General Assembly,” International Conciliation, no. 504 (September 
1955), Pp. 17-29. See also Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (May 30, 1955), 


pp. 892-905; and Francis O. Wilcox, The Search for Disarmament, Depart- . 


ment of State Publication 6398 (Washington, G.P.O., 1956). 
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might signal preparations for aggression. A seriously limiting 
factor, in the view of the West, lay in the circumstance that 
although the Soviet Union was prepared to join in renuncia- 
tion of nuclear weapons except as used in defense against 
aggression, it insisted that the Security Council should deter- 
mine whether and when aggression had been committed. 

Despite the new possibilities of agreement that seemed to 
have been opened up by this démarche, the West still found 
in the Soviet proposals no reliable substitute for its concep- 
tion of inspection, and had no thought of giving the Soviet 
Union the special protection afforded by its veto in the Secu- 
rity Council. Unanswered questions remained in plenty but 
it did appear that negotiations had been budged from dead 
center and that the foundation for a new approach had been 
laid. 

The focus now shifted to Geneva, where at the “summit 
meeting” from July 18 to 23 (Chapter II) disarmament was 
considered in the context of the attempt to relax interna- 
tional tensions. Here the U.S.S.R. continued to pursue a line 
which was at once ostensibly reasonable and calculated to 
place the West in an embarrassing position if rebuffed. Bul- 
ganin repeated the May 10 proposals, but still demanded 
prohibition of manufacture and use of atomic weapons and 
was vague on the key question of inspection. It was against 
this background that President Eisenhower made his dra- 
matic proposal of July 21 that the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. exchange details of their military establishments 
and accord freedom of aerial reconnaissance over each other’s 
territories, which came to be known as the “blueprint” and 
“open sky” plans. No decisions were taken at Geneva, but 
the conferees did request more detailed examination of the 
new situation by the Disarmament Commission. 

The five-power subcommittee, back in session from August 
29 to October 7, heard U.S. delegate Harold E. Stassen elab- 
orate further on the “blueprint” and “open skies’ plans, 
which were now said to involve exchange of complete and 
detailed information on command, personnel, and equip- 
ment of all major forces and installations, with ground ob- 
servers (as suggested by the Soviet Union) stationed at key 
positions, and with reciprocal permission for unrestricted, 
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though monitored, aerial reconnaissance.’ It was made plain 
that American acceptance of the ground observer scheme was 
conditional upon Soviet agreement to the Eisenhower plan, 
and that in view of the fact—now universally recognized— 
that there was no assurance of unfailing scientific detection 
of clandestine production or stockpiles of nuclear materials, 
the Baruch and other earlier plans hitherto supported by the 
United States were no longer necessarily pertinent. On the 
final day of the subcommittee’s meetings the United States 
announced that a group of eight outstanding experts was 
being appointed to reexamine the technical problems posed 
by inspection under the new circumstances. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Stassen stressed the preliminary nature of the 
American plan as designed to open the “gateway to sound 
and mutually advantageous safeguarded reduction in the 
levels of armaments and armed forces” by guarantees against 
a surprise attack, while Soviet delegate Arkady Sobolev con- 
tinued to press for action on his government’s proposals of 
May 10. It appeared that another stalemate had arisen, with 
the United States demanding inspection and the Soviet Un- 
ion insisting on immediate arms reduction, although on 
peripheral matters there seemed to have been a limited meet- 
ing of minds on the basis of which Mr. Stassen professed 
general optimism. Some unofficial observers felt that despite 
the popular appeal of the Eisenhower proposals, the United 
States had placed itself in an invidious position by insisting 
on various forms of inspection while refusing to discuss the 
Kremlin’s well-publicized demands for actual reductions of 
men under arms. Any such disadvantage would be particularly 
evident among the neutrals to whom Soviet “peace” propa- 
ganda was incessantly beamed. 

While the subcommittee was engaging in this inconclusive 
debate, Premier Bulganin directed a letter to Mr. Eisen- 
hower on September 19.8 Although couched in eminently 
respectful and amicable terms, it reiterated points Bulganin 
had already made ina speech to the Supreme Soviet (August 
4) in which he had rejected the “blueprint” and ‘“‘open skies” 


7 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 432-441; Department 
of State Bulletin, v. 33 (October 31, 1955), pp. 703-711. 
8 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 441-447. 
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plans on the grounds that both the United States and the 
Soviet Union were so vast in extent that secret matters could 
be easily concealed from aerial inspection and that in any 
case the American suggestion did not adequately provide for 
troops and installations located outside those two countries. 
The September 19 letter clearly sought to place on the 
United States the onus for blocking advance toward disarma- 
ment; the Soviet Union, said the Premier, had initially been 
hopeful after the Geneva “summit meeting” of reaching 
“general agreement on those basic questions on which our 
viewpoints either coincided or had already appreciably ap- 
proached each other,” but had lately become discouraged. As 
far back as 1952, Bulganin recalled, the United States, to- 
gether with Britain and France, had favored limitations of 
armed force levels of the major powers, but now that the 
Kremlin had acquiesced in this viewpoint, Washington ap- 
peared to recoil and to be prepared to discuss nothing but 
blueprints and open skies. Premier Bulganin had no objec- 
tion “in principle” to the blueprint proposals, he said, but 
suggested that they should be broadened to include all states 
and all arms, atomic as well as conventional. As to aerial in- 
spection, this too should be expanded to cover the troops and 
installations of both major powers, wherever stationed, al- 
though this raised the further question whether such states 
would “permit their sovereign territory to be photographed 
.. . by foreign aircraft.” The President’s plan therefore cov- 
ered the subject only very inadequately, said Bulganin, and 
gave no promise of ending the arms race or the threat of war, 
and the Premier once again urged the necessity of agreement 
on limitations of numbers of men under arms. 

Throughout the letter there was none of the invective 
which the public mind had come to associate with Soviet 
diplomacy, no explicit recognition of the underlying mistrust 
by one government of the other, and no hint of the funda- 
mental fear which each felt of the other. This was a skillfully 
executed appeal to the President—and through him to world 
public opinion—to reactivate disarmament talks. The Presi- 
dent’s reply was delayed by the heart attack he had suffered 
on September 24, but on October 11 he responded by ex- 
pressing appreciation for Bulganin’s approach and satisfac- 
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tion that the Geneva blueprint and open-sky proposals were 
still under consideration. Though he found it necessary to 
delay further exchange of opinion “until the doctors let me 
do more than at present,” he promised a “full reply” after 
“preliminary work by my advisers . . . [which] is actively 
under way.” ® 

On the same day as the public release of Premier Bul- 
ganin’s letter (September 23), Foreign Minister Molotov 
made a lengthy speech to the General Assembly, then en- 
gaged in its session-opening “general debate.” Molotov cov- 
ered generally the same ground as had Bulganin and made 
shrewd use of the forum of the Assembly to sound the theme 
of the Kremlin’s eagerness to dispel “the danger of a new 
war.” The Soviet Union, he declared, had demonstrated its 
sincerity in this endeavor by accepting the Western force- 
level proposals, and regarded the Eisenhower plans of July 
21 as the “expression of a sincere desire to facilitate the solu- 
tion of the important problem of international control and 
inspection.” But, he said, its primary concern was the degree 
to which these and other suggestions recently made “would 
contribute to a reduction of armaments and to the settlement 
of the problem of outlawing atomic weapons.” Here it found 
the Western position most unsatisfactory, and since the 
U.S.S.R. was now about to reduce its armed forces by 640,000 
men (Chapter II), its delegation expressed “the hope that 
the other powers possessing substantial armed forces in their 
turn would take steps as a token of good will to reduce their 
armed forces without waiting” for a detailed treaty. 

Not only this, continued Molotov: we all know that “the 
existence of military forces on foreign territories is one of 
the main causes of international tension.” Here again he 
claimed that the Soviet Union had assumed a pacifying in- 
itiative, for it had returned control of the Port Arthur base 
to China and was in process of returning Porkkala to Fin- 
land, even though the pertinent treaty did not require such 
action until 1997. Thus shortly “there will be no Soviet mil- 
itary bases on the territories of other states. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment,” said Molotov, “has taken these steps in order 
further to improve international relations and build up con- 


9 Ibid., pp. 447-448. 
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fidence among nations. In this case again the Soviet Govern- 
ment has proceeded from words to deeds,” which “gives us 
reason to call upon the Governments of other powers” to do 
likewise. Finally, Molotov reiterated Moscow’s earlier pro- 
posal of a general European security treaty which would 
ultimately supersede the North Atlantic and Warsaw alli- 
ances. 

Without doubt the Molotov and Bulganin disarmament 
proposals of 1955 were largely designed with a view to stim- 
ulating dissension within the Western alliance and creating 
an effect in the world’s uncommitted areas, and none could 
gainsay the propaganda advantage gained by the U.S.S.R. in 
its well-publicized “determination to end the arms race and 
the cold war,” its portrayal of itself as consumed with hu- 
manitarian zeal to rescue mankind from atomic destruction, 
and its consequent eagerness to go at least half way toward 
compromise for the sake of peace. It mattered little that 
Washington and London were not deceived by such posing, 
for many people, and some statesmen, were influenced by it 
and were confused as to the validity of the arguments of the 
United States. Furthermore, it must be conceded that the 
Eisenhower blueprint and open-skies ideas were not primar- 
ily arms reduction measures at all but were aimed only at 
safeguarding against the danger of surprise attack and en- 
couraging a feeling of confidence which might facilitate real 
disarmament at a later date. Meritorious as such a motive 
was, it did not immediately promise the disarmament or tax 
reductions desired by so many, nor did a proposal limited to 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. do much to solve the 
problems facing other governments concerned in the U.N. 
discussions. The situation was one that enabled Soviet prop- 
aganda to make outwardly convincing, if spurious, pleas to 
the effect that no one wanted peace but the Communists, 
and that “‘warmongering” Washington was insisting on the 
husk of mechanical controls while discarding the grain of 
true disarmament. 

On the other hand, even a modestly sophisticated critic 
could pick major flaws in the Soviet position; for all the 
Kremlin’s present avowed interest in banning atomic weap- 
ons, it was a matter of record that the debate on this subject 
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had started in 1946 with the offer of the United States to do 
just that, at a time when it alone possessed atomic weapons, 
and that the Baruch Plan had been talked to death by Soviet 
diplomats. Secondly, Molotov’s flat statement that there were 
no Soviet military bases on foreign territory was bound to 
evoke a skeptical query as to what Soviet troops were doing 
at numerous places in the East European satellite states if 
they were not based there. Finally, of course, other states had 
long since learned that gracious and inspiring speeches were 
not always transformed into responsible action, and that they 
could not too confidently rely for their security on Soviet 
promises or good faith. Under the influence of the new- 
found “spirit of Geneva,” Molotov had left his vocabulary of 
vituperation behind in Moscow, but the United States and 
its allies were still not prepared to take his speeches at face 
value or to conclude that the threat of Soviet militarism had 
subsided. 

By this time the issue of East versus West on disarmament 
was Clearly drawn, and little was added by subsequent de- 
bates in the United Nations. The French delegate to the 
Disarmament Commission, Jules Moch, summarized the re- 
newed deadlock succinctly: “Never have I believed that a 
formula for control without disarmament would receive the 
unanimous support of the governments—any more than a for- 
mula for disarmament without control.” His attempts to 
compromise these rigid positions were, however, unsuccess- 
ful. A lengthy debate in the Assembly culminated on Decem- 
ber 16 with the adoption of Resolution 914 (X) by a vote of 
56 in favor, with 7 Soviet bloc states opposed.’® Reiterating 
the general desire for arms reduction and prohibition of 
atomic weapons, it urged the Disarmament Commission and 
its subcommittee to “continue their endeavours to reach 
agreement on a comprehensive disarmament plan” by giving 
particular attention to the now familiar proposals of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on military blueprints and aerial inspection, 
of Premier Bulganin on strategic center control posts, of 
Premier Faure on budgetary reductions, of Prime Minister 


10 Tbid., pp. 459-461. The official texts of all resolutions, in numerical order, 
are to be found in Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly during its 
Tenth Session, Official Records, Tenth Session, Supplement 19 (A/3116). 
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Eden “for seeking practical experience in the problems of 
inspection and control,” and of the government of India 
“regarding the suspension of experimental explosions of nu- 
clear weapons and an ‘armaments truce.’ ” 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. regarded the new 
resolution as “‘the most significant” that the United Nations 
had yet produced on the subject, and added that “‘it gets us 
out of the squirrel cage in which we have been on disarma- 
ment.” Other leading delegates were less sanguine. Speaking 
for an “uncommitted” nation, India’s V. K. Krishna Menon 
said that he voted for the resolution with a heavy heart, for 
“while the Assembly talks of disarmament, the world pre- 
pares for war. To vote against it [the resolution] would be to 
proclaim that we all abandon hope. Our vote is an act of 
faith.” Soviet delegate Vasily V. Kuznetsov opined that the 
resolution ‘“‘leaves us where we were,” and on December 29 
Khrushchev, addressing the Supreme Soviet, denigrated the 
Eisenhower plan as no better than a “scheme” by which the 
President hoped to obtain valuable military intelligence. 
Clearly the disarmament deadlock remained unbroken, as 
did the disagreement on other East-West political issues. With 
characteristic diplomatic understatement, Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold described the situation in his 1955 report on 
the work of the U.N.: 1 


“It is, of course, true that the actual establishment of an 
agreed international system for the control and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces can take place only in an atmos- 
phere of confidence, trust and understanding among the nations, 
an atmosphere which has not yet come into being.” 


Atomic Radiation 


Among the myriad problems raised by the atom was not 
only the control of its military application, but also the dis- 
tinct one relating to the side effects of radiation on human 
and animal health. Although no scientist was yet in position 
to describe with finality the effects of radiation upon man 
and his environment, enough was known to permit techni- 
cians to affirm that even the person who escaped obliteration 


11 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
z July 1954-15 June 1955, General Assembly, Official Records, Tenth Session, 
Supplement 1, A/2911 (United Nations, New York, 1955), p. Xiii. 
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in an atomic or thermonuclear blast might suffer enormous, 
though less immediately obvious, detrimental effects from 
the “radioactive fall-out” resulting from experimental or bel- 
ligerent explosions.'? In 1954 India had proposed to the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission a standstill agreement on test ex- 
plosions and full publicity on the effects of radiation. No 
action was taken at the time, but the subject continued to 
engage attention, as evidenced by papers presented to the 
August 1955 Geneva Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. 

Taking account of the widespread fear and uncertainty on 
this subject, the United States on August 4, 1955 proposed 
as an agenda item for the Tenth Session of the General As- 
sembly the subject of “Coordination of Information Relat- 
ing to the Effects of Atomic Radiation upon Human Health 
and Safety.” The position of the United States, as expounded 
to the Assembly by Ambassador James J. Wadsworth,!? was 
that although much knowledge was in existence on radiation 
and its effects, it still required to be collected and dissemi- 
nated. Furthermore it was the U.S. view that although the 
level of radioactivity caused by test explosions was not insig- 
nificant, nevertheless it was not at present critical and in fact 
was small compared to the natural background radiation to 
which the world had been exposed for millennia. This raised 
a point on which not all competent scientific observers were 
in agreement. The Soviet delegate held that the only way to 
eliminate the danger of radiation was to prohibit testing of 
nuclear weapons, and that the U.N. should go on from this 
initial step to that which his government had proposed on 
innumerable previous occasions: “ban the bomb.” The out- 
come of lengthy discussions was Resolution 913 (X), adopted 
unanimously by the Assembly on December 3.1 In the belief 
that “the widest distribution should be given to all available 
scientific data” on the “effects upon man and his environ- 


12 The March 1, 1954 Bikini H-bomb test subjected a 7,000 square mile area 
to lethal radioactive fall-out. For the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission’s first 
official estimate of such dangers, see New York Times, February 16, 1955. 
See also ibid., November 18, 1955, for the text of a pertinent speech delivered 
by A.E.C. member Thomas E. Murray. 

13 Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 (November 21, 1955), pp. 851-858. 

14 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 482-484. 
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ment of ionizing radiation, including radiation levels and 
radio-active ‘fall-out,’”’ the Assembly established a commit- 
tee of fifteen nations, each of which would appoint one scien- 
tist representative (with deputies and consultants) “to re- 
ceive and assemble in an appropriate and useful form... 
reports on observed levels of ionizing radiation and radio- 
activity in the environment; [and] . . . on scientific observa- 
tions and experiments relevant” thereto. Information would 
be sought from “all concerned,” including the U.N. special- 
ized agencies. Progress reports would be made annually, with 
a summary by July 1, 1958. Within a week the United States 
representative on the committee was appointed. 


“Atoms for Peace” 


Even if questions of atomic armaments and radiation had 
been more readily answered, another aspect would still have 
demanded attention: the implications of atomic energy for 
science, medicine, and industry. American research on mili- 
tary and peaceful uses of the atom had for a decade contrib- 
uted not only to the power of the free world, but also, para- 
doxically, to its disunity, for profound uneasiness was felt 
lest America employ this awesome force impetuously and 
thereby precipitate a nuclear world war. The United States 
Government, not unaware of this sentiment, had already 
taken steps to allay such fears; it continued to do so in 1955, 
and with a considerable measure of success. 

In 1946 Mr. Bernard Baruch had appeared as U.S. dele- 
gate before the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission and uttered 
his oft-quoted challenge: 


“We are here to make a choice between the quick and the 
dead. . .. We must elect world peace or world destruction. ... 
We find ourselves here to test if man can produce, through his 
will and faith, the miracle of peace, just as he has, through 
science and skill, the miracle of the atom.” 


Seven years later, after a notable lack of success in the cre- 
ation of an international control agency, and after both the 
United States and the Soviet Union had demonstrated their 
ability to produce both atomic and hydrogen weapons, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had appeared before the General Assembly 
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on December 8, 1953, to make his historic “atoms for peace’”’ 
plea for an international agency to promote the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

During the ensuing months the United States had carried 
on bilateral negotiations with various countries in search for 
agreement on conditions for the creation of the international 
agency. These efforts had taken a line which proved gener- 
ally acceptable to most of the governments consulted with 
the exception of the Soviet Union, and even it showed more 
interest after an announcement by this country that it would, 
reluctantly, proceed without the Kremlin if necessary. In No- 
vember 1954 Ambassador Lodge offered, on behalf of the 
United States, to provide technical training for a limited 
number of foreign scientists and to provide libraries of tech- 
nical information as well as supplies of fissionable materials. 
Less welcome to some of the smaller nations was Mr. Lodge’s 
further statement that the international agency his country had 
in mind would presumably be one independent of the United 
Nations and would hold no fissionable materials itself, con- 
fining its activities to research and exchange of information. 
In December the General Assembly nevertheless expressed 
hope for the early creation of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and provided for an international technical confer- 
ence on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, to meet by Au- 


gust 1955."° 


Bilateral Programs 


Several approaches—national, regional, and world-wide— 
were distinct possibilities. Not surprisingly, bilateral ones 
produced the first fruits. In March 1955 it was announced 
that some thirty foreign scientists and engineers were in the 
United States for a seven-month training course offered by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, and their numbers in- 
creased as the months passed. In 1954 the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission had allocated 100 kilograms (220 pounds) 
of fissionable material to serve as fuel in foreign reactors. In 
May 1955 was announced presidential approval of the first 
bilateral agreement for distribution of a part of this supply: 
Turkey leased six kilograms of contained Uranium-235, for 
15 Tbid., 1954, Pp- 494-496. 
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use in reactor research on the medical, industrial, and other 
peaceful applications of the atom. This was followed by more 
than a score of similar agreements with other countries and 
by the doubling of original allotment of 100 kilograms. All 
these understandings were made pursuant to Public Law 703, 
83rd Congress, under which they must be approved by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the President and submitted 
to the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy; 
they took effect thirty days after submission unless in the 
meantime disapproved. Each of the recipient countries also 
received large libraries of unclassified publications on atomic 
energy. 

Possibly it was such developments as these that spurred the 
Soviet Union to announce that it would supply research 
knowledge and equipment to Bulgaria and Hungary and 
later hold a conference on peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
But notwithstanding the United Kingdom’s action in making 
available 20 kilograms of fissionable materials for foreign use 
in a fashion parallel to that of the United States, no com- 
parable offer emerged from the Kremlin. 


The Geneva Conference on Peaceful Uses 


The year’s most noteworthy “atoms for peace” achieve- 
ment was the convening in Geneva from August 8 to 20 of 
the U.N. Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
the immense success of which contrasted boldly with the out- 
come of the conferences of heads of government and of for- 
eign ministers to which the same Swiss city played host that 
summer and fall. Here for two weeks assembled some 1,400 
delegates from seventy-three nations and eight specialized 
agencies, together with hundreds of technicians and advisers.'® 
Amid displays of reactors and allied exhibits, over 1,000 tech- 
nical papers were read or presented for publication, nearly 
half of them by the 384-member United States delegation. 
For the first time, scientists were permitted to emerge from 
their security-imposed isolation, and agreement was general 
that a large and mutually profitable amount of information 
16 Cf. United Nations Review, v. 2, no. 1 (July 1955), pp. 7-9, 46-57; ibid., 
no. 3 (September 1955), pp. 6-10; ibid., no. 4 (October 1955), pp. 28-37; 


Department of State Bulletin, v. 32 (March 14, 1955), PP. 444-450; ibid., v. 33 
(October 10, 1955), PP- 555-559: 
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was exchanged. Talk of military applications was outlawed, 
for this was a conference on peaceful uses. Yet political over- 
tones could scarcely be avoided, and Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
reported on his return home that the progress of the Soviet 
Union, although in many respects not as advanced as that of 
the United States, was by no means to be underestimated.'” 

Although most of the proceedings dealt with subjects in- 
comprehensible to laymen, the world at large could appre- 
ciate the purport of such announced facts as these: (1) that 
after the conclusion of the meeting no significant nonmilitary 
atomic information would remain classified in the United 
States; (2) that Great Britain, as might be expected in a coun- 
try whose energy resources were rapidly dwindling, had pro- 
gressed farthest in commercial applications of atomic power; 
(3) that exhaustion of the world’s coal and petroleum reserves 
need in the long run occasion no undue worry, since atomic 
power would be ready to replace them: (4) that new methods 
would be available to extract uranium and thorium from 
granite and thus utilize immense reserves; (5) that the British 
had developed an experimental “breeder” reactor that pro- 
duced twice as much atomic fuel as it consumed, the best 
previous rate of increase having been 10 percent; and (6) that 
the Soviet Union was building the world’s largest atom- 
smasher, twice as powerful as the newest American one. 

Less tangible but potentially important, the meeting had 
generated increased faith and interest in President Eisen- 
hower’s atoms-for-peace program. The behavior of the United 
States delegates had convinced many a skeptic that, Commu- 
nist propaganda to the contrary notwithstanding, the Ameri- 
can atomic program was taking long strides in the direction 
of peaceful medical and scientific applications which would 
serve human welfare rather than endanger it. Thus the con- 
ference was a success not only scientifically but also from the 
American political viewpoint. Tribute to its success was im- 
plicit in the immediate suggestion that it be only the first of 
a series, and on December 3 the General Assembly unani- 
mously adopted Resolution g1i2 (X) asking the Secretary- 


17 Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 461-478. 
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General to organize a second conference within two or three 
years.8 


The International Atomic Energy Agency 


Meanwhile work was proceeding on plans for the establish- 
ment of the International Atomic Energy Agency (I.A.E.A.). 
Understandably, progress here was slower, and produced 
smaller concrete results during 1955. A draft Statute was dis- 
cussed with the sponsoring governments and circulated in 
August to all members of the U.N. and of the specialized agen- 
cies, with requests for comments.!® With the convening of the 
General Assembly it was submitted there, and with some re- 
visions approved. 

Whatever the outcome of those deliberations, it was already 
clear that the United States had gained the advantage, badly 
needed in a critical world, of having made generous offers to 
share some of its atomic wealth with other nations. It was 
also true, as some Americans did not fully appreciate, that 
this country was pursuing a policy not alone of enlighten- 
ment but also of self-interest, since without denying its ad- 
vanced position in atomic research, one could also realize that 
American progress would be greatly furthered by exchange of 
ideas with scientists of other nations. 

Not long before his death, Albert Einstein had written: 
“The unleashed power of the atom has changed everything 
save our modes of thinking, and thus we drift toward un- 
paralleled catastrophe.” The vast majority of mankind un- 
doubtedly hoped that the great scientist’s apprehension might 
be invalidated by the Geneva Conference on Peaceful Uses, 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, and by other efforts 
which presumably would follow them. 


3. THE COLD WAR AND THE FIRES OF NATIONALISM 


Ever since the Soviet-Iranian dispute of 1945-1946 had 
been injected into the United Nations forum even before 


18 Jbid., pp. 479-482. 

19 Text in Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 (October 24, 1955), pp. 665- 
672; see also ibid. (November 14, 1955), pp. 796-804; ibid., v. 34 (January 2, 
1956), pp. 4-7; United Nations Review, v. 2, no. 6 (December 1955), pp. 4-8, 
38-42. The sponsoring governments were: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 


Czechoslovakia, France, India, Portugal, Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S.S.R.,. 


and the United States. 
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that institution was fully organized, one or more U.N. organs 
had been continuously confronted with the tensions and con- 
flicts that had come to be denominated the cold war. In re- 
cent years, however, the major powers had shown an increas- 
ing tendency to deal with their differences through methods 
and channels outside the U.N., whether because of the stulti- 
fying effect of the Soviet veto, the nonrepresentation of Com- 
munist China in the world organization, or for other reasons 
such as the desire to avoid the publicity which characterized 
procedure in the Security Council and Assembly. Thus for all 
practical purposes the diplomatic highlight of 1955—the 
“summit meeting” in July—had been related to the U.N. only 
through the tenuous and scarcely significant connection of 
the conferees’ request to Mr. Hammarskjold to supervise 
technical arrangements. 

The United Nations nevertheless remained a major arena 
in which were debated many of the burning issues of the day, 
both those arising from the cold war and those concerned with 
the problems of colonialism and nationalism. As the General 
Assembly proceeded through its Tenth Session at Headquar- 
ters in New York from September 20 to December 20, 1955, 
such questions were found to pervade a significant propor- 
tion of its deliberations on the sixty-six items of its 
agenda.” 

One problem of long standing which came before the U.N. 
in 1955 was in large measure disposed of: the admission of 
sixteen new members. By 1950 the United Nations member- 
ship had grown to sixty from the initial fifty-one, but then 
had ensued a lengthy pause for which the conflicts of the cold 
war were primarily responsible. Two distinct controversies 
could be distinguished: one involving China, a U.N. mem- 
ber, and the other concerning numerous other states which 
had not yet achieved membership. 

20 For a list of the agenda items and their committee allocation, see Resolu- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly during its Tenth Session, cited, pp. 
ix-xi. The provisional agenda appears in Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 
(August 29, 1955), pp. 363-366. Useful summaries of Assembly action will be 
found in International Organization, v. 10, no. 1 (February 1956), pp. 54-138, 


and in the 1955 Presidential Report to Congress, U.S. Participation in the 
UN., Department of State Publication 6318 (Washington, G.P.O., 1956). 
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Chinese Representation 


The Chinese issue revolved not about membership but 
about which of the two contending Chinese governments 
should occupy China’s U.N. seat. Ever since the Communist 
regime of Mao Tse-tung had gained control of mainland 
China in 1949, the Soviet Union at every conceivable oppor- 
tunity had sought to have the Nationalist Chinese representa- 
tives expelled and replaced by others designated by Peking, 
and in this endeavor it had been heartily joined by India 
and a number of other governments. In 1955 the play was 
reenacted in the Assembly, as had come to be customary. Also 
as customary, the United States opposed the Soviet proposal, 
for not only was Washington committed to diplomatic sup- 
port of the Taipei government, but Peking still lay under the 
edict of “aggression’”’ as declared by the Assembly in 1951 
after Chinese intervention in the Korean war. On the open- 
ing day of the Tenth Session, September 20, Mr. Molotov 
submitted his standard proposal for unseating the Nation- 
alist delegation on the ground that it represented “nobody,” 
whereas it was the Soviet position that acceptance of the Peking 
government, “the greatest power in Asia,” would constitute 
“an important new step toward the further relaxation” of 
tensions as initiated during the past summer at Geneva. The 
U.S. permanent representative, Ambassador Lodge, coun- 
tered with a draft which was shortly adopted (September 20) 
as Resolution ggo (X) by a vote of 42 to 12, with 6 absentions. 
Thereby the Assembly decided ‘‘not to consider, at its tenth 
regular session, . . . any proposals to exclude the representa- 
tives” of the Nationalists, nor to seat those of the People’s 
Republic. A Soviet attempt to overturn this decision in the 
Credentials Committee was beaten down, and the question 
thus disposed of for another year, although privately numer- 
ous delegates wondered how long the United States would be 
able to muster the necessary votes to maintain the existing 
position regarding Chinese representation. 


Admission of New Members 


“Membership in the United Nations,” according to Article. 
4 of the Charter, “is open to all . . . peace-loving states” which 
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are “able and willing to carry out” the obligations imposed 
by that document; admission is effected by the Assembly on 
recommendation by the Security Council. Although the 
United States had been able to make a legal case for the ex- 
clusion from membership of certain Soviet satellites which 
had violated their treaty obligations, many states held to the 
general view that a “world organization” was a contradiction 
in terms so long as a large number of states remained outside 
it. Such had been the tensions of the past ten years, however, 
that many states that sought membership had been unable to 
attain it. It was in protest against this condition that an In- 
dian representative at the 1955 San Francisco conference had 
declared with some bitterness that the U.N. “was not intended 
to be either a Holy Alliance or an exclusive club.” 

All of the states proposed for membership had proved un- 
acceptable to one or another of the cold war antagonists. The 
Soviet Union for years had suggested various “package deals” 
by which groups would be admitted, including some which 
it disliked and some which were in disfavor with the West; 
but until 1955 the United States had resolutely shunned such 
a procedure on the ground that each applicant should be 
judged on his individual merits. Indeed in 1948 the Inter- 
national Court of Justice had rendered an advisory opinion 
at the request of the Assembly in which it had held that ad- 
missibility should be decided by the criteria established in 
Article 4, with no other political strings attached. This was, 
however, merely an advisory opinion which the Soviet Union 
was legally free to disregard, and did.*4 

The problem built up through the years until by the start 
of the 1955 session of the Assembly there were twenty-one 
states on the waiting list. Although fourteen of them had 
been previously approved by the Assembly, each had been 
vetoed (some of them several times) by the Soviet Union: 
Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, and South Korea and 
South Vietnam. Seven Soviet satellites had likewise failed to 
receive approval: Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the Mongolian 
21For a general study of admission problems, see Leo Gross, “Progress To- 


wards Universality of Membership in the U.N.,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, v. 50, no. 4 (October 1956), pp. 791-827. 
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People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia), Rumania, and the 
questionable regimes in North Korea and North Vietnam. 
Ten of the twenty-one applicants had been members of the 
League of Nations, while eighteen now belonged to one or 
more of the U.N.’s specialized agencies, and three (Ceylon, 
Italy, and Japan) belonged to all of them. In addition, an 
application for Spain was filed on September 23, which was 
somewhat embarrassing inasmuch as the Assembly as far 
back as 1946 had specifically excluded that country from 
membership because of the character of Franco’s regime and 
his support of the Axis; it had also requested the specialized 
agencies to follow its lead, although this part of the ban had 
been relaxed in 1950. By 1955 there appeared no possibility 
of the early demise of Franco’s regime, and most of the Latin 
American governments ardently supported the admission of 
the country in which they found their cultural roots. 

As the organization came to grips with the membership 
problem in 1955, the erstwhile stern opposition of the United 
States to group admissions quietly went by the board, and 
by the device of abstention from Security Council voting it 
permitted the admission of several states whose qualifications 
it had previously held insufficient.?? Washington’s policy con- 
sistently had been to refrain from using the veto on mem- 
bership applications, and to urge other governments to fol- 
low the same practice. Rather than veto any applicants in 
1955, the United States again abstained, but was unable to 
convert the Soviet Union or Nationalist China to its view- 
point. At the Council meeting of December 13, China vetoed 
the admission of Outer Mongolia, while the Soviet Union set 
a record of sorts by casting fifteen vetoes on as many indi- 
vidual nominations, thus bringing to seventy-four its total 
for the years since 1946. Two days later the Department of 
State calculated that forty-four Russian vetoes had been cast 
in membership questions. 

These fifteen vetoes were not final, however, for on the fol- 
lowing day, with a different resolution before the Council, 
the Soviet delegate refrained from vetoing any application 


22 Several of the pertinent statements and resolutions are reprinted in Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, v. 33 (December 26, 1955), pp. 1067-1073; see also: 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1955, pp. 391-393- 
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except that of Japan. For a time the U.S.S.R. continued to 
demand the admission of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
as its price for favorable action on any of the others, but it 
receded from this position in the face of Nationalist China’s 
refusal to submit to “blackmail” or (despite considerable 
diplomatic pressure) to withhold its veto of the Mongolian 
application. Thus all applications were cleared except those 
of Outer Mongolia, vetoed by China, and Japan, vetoed by 
the U.S.S.R. On the evening of December 14 the General 
Assembly ratified the action taken by the Council and by 
varying but overwhelming votes on individual applicants 
approved Resolution 995 (X) admitting sixteen new mem- 
bers. The United States abstained on the voting for Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, but approved the admis- 
sion of Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, and Spain. 

The United Nations by this action increased its member- 
ship from sixty to seventy-six, so that only two major states 
still remained outside. Germany was still divided and its ad- 
mission, politically impossible at this juncture, had not even 
been formally considered. Japan was still excluded by Soviet 
veto, although the United States had pressed urgently for its 
admission; as Mr. Lodge told the Security Council next day, 
“we are here looking forward, not looking back’”’ at the “tragic 
periods in our history with Japan.” As for the other appli- 
cants, it seemed virtually certain that as long as Nationalist 
China remained represented on the Security Council it would 
prevent entry of the Mongolian People’s Republic; and given 
the nature of the cold war, prospects for membership of the 
divided states in Korea and Vietnam were highly question- 
able. 

Although with the end of 1955 the goal of universality was 
nearly realized, the question soon arose whether this was an 
unmixed blessing. It was obvious, for one thing, that the 
number of Communist “captive states” in the organization 
had increased, so that now the Kremlin could in effect cast 
nine votes instead of five. Second, the Arab-Asian bloc had 
been materially strengthened so as to include at least twenty 
states. Third, the day was past when the twenty Latin Amer- 
ican states, by enlisting only one extra vote, could prevent a 
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two-thirds majority action in a sixty-member Assembly; their 
strength was relatively diminished by the accessions, and so 
correspondingly was the influence of the United States, which 
normally relied on Latin American support. In sum, a rough 
tabulation indicated that the Western European-British Com- 
monwealth group would now include about twenty votes, to 
about the same number of Latin Americans, nine in the out- 
right Communist bloc, and twenty or more Arab-Asians. 
While with the exception of the Communist group these 
votes varied from issue to issue and were not cast always as 
monolithic blocs, nevertheless there was a distinct tendency 
toward the indicated groupings. With the increasing ability 
of the Soviet Union to marshal successfully not only its satel- 
lites but also the Arab-Asian “neutrals,” the degree of influ- 
ence available to the Western powers threatened to be mate- 
rially diminished. This development was the more significant 
in view of the decreased stature of the Security Council and 
the progressive shift of the balance of power to the Assembly. 
It seemed clear that for the foreseeable future a combination 
of blocs would tend to emphasize the newly won status of 
the newer and smaller countries, a significant proportion of 


which were in active revolt against the policies of the leading 
Western powers. 


Questions of Colonialism and Nationalism 


Although the accessions to the Arab-Asian bloc came too 
late to exert much influence in the Tenth Session of the As- 
sembly, a nucleus of Arab-Asian governments, many of them 
only recently graduated from colonial status and intensely 
antagonistic toward the “imperialism” of Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands, had long been working in what they 
conceived to be the interest of those ‘subject peoples” who 
had not yet attained self-government or independence. As 
such they were perennial thorns in the flesh of the Western 
powers, and their “nuisance potential” was artfully exploited 
by the Kremlin in its self-appointed role as protector of “colo- 
nial” peoples. 

Since the previous session of the Assembly the prevalent 


spirit of rebellion against what remained of nineteenth-cen- 


tury imperialism had been further stimulated by the Ban- 
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dung conference, whose twenty-nine participating govern- 
ments had declared that “colonialism in all its manifestations 
is an evil which should speedily be brought to an end” and 
that “the subjection of peoples to alien subjugation ioe 
contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and is an im- 
pediment to the promotion of world peace and cooperation.” 
Similar sentiments had been in evidence in some of the 
speeches at the San Francisco Commemorative Meeting, and 
it would have been altogether surprising if they had not been 
brought before the next session of the General Assembly. 
Though chiefly evident in concrete issues brought before 
the U.N., the conflict over “colonialism” also marked the 
more general debates on such subjects as the promotion of 
respect for human rights. Problems of self-determination had 
come to play a prominent role in the perennial debates that 
marked the effort to draw up agreed U.N. covenants on hu- 
man rights. The United States since 1953 had indicated that 
it would not sign such treaties in view of its doubts as to the 
effectiveness of this method of promoting observance of 
human rights, the impossibility of explicit definition, and 
the unlikelihood of general ratification or compliance; in 
addition it was generally assumed that the position of the 
Department of State was determined in large measure by its 
unwillingness to challenge the supporters of the Bricker 
amendment, who would undoubtedly have opposed U.S. ratifi- 
cation of the treaties in any foreseeable form.”* Under power- 
ful impetus imparted by the Arab-Asian, Latin American, 
and Communist blocs, the Human Rights Commission nev- 
ertheless drafted provisions ** asserting, among other less con- 
troversial things, that “all peoples and all nations shall have 
23 The Bricker amendment as reintroduced in the Senate in 1955 is reprinted 
ibid., p. 75. The administration as usual successfully opposed it, with Secre- 
tary Dulles testifying that if it had been part of the original Constitution, 
go percent of the treaties ratified since 1789 would have necessitated approval 
not only by Congress but by all the state legislatures. He also observed that in 
the nearly ten years of the life of the U.N., it had opened for signature only 
fourteen treaties, of which the United States had signed six and ratified four; 
all four dealt with technical matters involving control of traffic in narcotic 
drugs, white slaves, and obscene publications, none of which presented 
significant challenge to the constitutional rights of the states. See ibid., pp. 
z mon texts of the Draft Covenants, see United Nations Review, v. 1, no. 7 
(January 1955), pp. 76-83; see also ibid., no. 8 (February 1955), pp. 15-18. 
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the right of self-determination, namely, the right freely to de- 
termine their political, economic, social and cultural status,” 
and that all colonial and trust administering authorities 
should promote the realization of such a right, which should 
also include “‘permanent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources.” 

While the United States and most Western European gov- 
ernments were willing to vote for a general “principle” of 
self-determination, they balked absolutely at such a broad 
assertion of a “right,” nor would they support a declaration 
which could easily serve as justification for virtually unlim- 
ited expropriation of foreign-owned industries. “Colonial” 
versus “anticolonial” lines were clearly drawn on the issue, 
and despite extended and strenuous efforts the deadlock could 
not be broken. Finally, the Assembly’s Third (Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural) Committee found it could do no 
more than recommend that the Assembly resume work on 
the problem at its Eleventh Session. Without formal resolu- 
tion the Assembly on December 14 agreed to this course of 
action.”® 

The facility with which colonial complaints could be 
brought before the U.N. forum arose in part from certain 
provisions of the Charter itself which were in a measure mu- 
tually contradictory. Thus whereas Article 2(7) forbade “the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state,” Article 11(2) 
authorized Assembly discussion of “any questions relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and security brought 
before it by any Member,” and Article 24(1) conferred “on 
the Security Council primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security.’”” Hence while a 
government could contend that its dealings with its depend- 
ent territories were matters of domestic jurisdiction, other 
governments could claim that conditions in those areas pre- 
sented threats to international peace. In 1955, this disparity 
came to a head in the form of complaints against French rule 
in Algeria, which area thus appeared for the first time on the 
Assembly’s agenda. 


25 See ibid., v. 2, no. 6 (December 1955), pp. g-10 and ibid., no. 8 (February - 
1956), Pp. 28-35, 45: 
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Algeria and Morocco 


In preparation for the Tenth Session, a group of thirteen 
Arab-Asian states in July formally requested the inclusion on 
the coming agenda of “the question of Algeria.” Their sup- 
porting memorandum asserted that “the deteriorating situ- 
ation in Algeria . . . is the direct result of colonial conquest, 
and the people of Algeria cannot be said to have exercised 
their right to self-determination as envisaged in the United 
Nations Charter.” This in their opinion presented “a serious 
threat to the peace in the Mediterranean area.”’ In view of 
the fact that the sponsoring group often acted en bloc, it is 
worth while to enumerate its members in this instance, al- 
though it will be remembered that a few states were com- 
monly added or subtracted on other specific issues: Afghanis- 
tan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, and Yemen. 

When the Assembly started work, its General Committee 
in preparing the formal agenda rejected this Arab-Asian re- 
quest, largely on the grounds that although questions of hu- 
man rights and self-determination might be involved in Al- 
gerian struggles against French rule, the special relationship 
of Algeria to France made this a case of domestic jurisdiction 
under the terms of Article 2(7) of the Charter. The United 
States normally was most cautious to avoid the stigma of 
alignment with the “colonial powers,” but in this instance 
Ambassador Lodge supported France in voting against de- 
bate, on the ground that *6 


“unlike Morocco and Tunisia, which are French protectorates, 
Algeria under French law is administratively an integral part 
of the French Republic. . . . what is sought by the sponsors of 
the item is the sanction of the General Assembly to a course of 
action intended to bring about fundamental changes in the 
composition of the French Republic” 


which, he said, would fall under the ban imposed by Article 
2(7). By way of contrast, Indian delegate V. K. Krishna Menon 
argued that Assembly debate, far from constituting interven- 
tion in French domestic affairs, might well lead to concili- 
ation of opposing viewpoints; furthermore, he claimed that 
26 Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 (October 3, 1955), p- 546. 
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the dispatch to Algeria of French troops allocated to NATO 
raised an international problem of which the U.N. should 
take notice. 

The Arab-Asian group thus appealed to the Assembly to 
inscribe the item despite the contrary opinion of the Gen- 
eral Committee, and to the astonishment of many the Assem- 
bly on September 30 overruled its committee’s recommenda- 
tion. The vote was the closest possible (28 to 27, with 5 ab- 
stentions) and was largely facilitated by Soviet bloc support. 
French antipathy to such a decision was predictable, but what 
had not been foreseen was the French delegation’s response. 
It left the Assembly chamber in a body after Foreign Minis- 
ter Antoine Pinay had delivered this admonition: 


“An assault of passion and demogogy has led the Assembly to 
disregard the recommendations of its General Committee. I must 
declare that, in any question which falls exclusively within the 
domestic jurisdiction of my government, . . . [France] will con- 
sider as null and void any recommendation which the Assembly 
might make in this connection. . . . I do not know what will 
be the consequence tomorrow of this vote on the relations be- 
tween France and the United Nations.” 


The immediate ‘consequence tomorrow” was that on Octo- 
ber 1, France ordered withdrawal of its delegation from the 
Assembly and its subsidiary organs, although its representa- 
tives continued to participate in other U.N. activities. 

The depth of French anger was indicated by specific cabi- 
net approval, bolstered on October 18 by a National Assem- 
bly vote of confidence in the action taken. Within U.N. cir- 
cles some were taken aback by this showing, and quiet nego- 
tiations were instituted with a view to undoing the effects of 
the Assembly vote. Although for prestige reasons many dele- 
gations opposed to the French viewpoint were unwilling to 
back down completely by removing the offending item from 
the agenda, a compromise was suggested by Krishna Menon 
which proved generally acceptable and which Mr. Lodge 
found ‘‘wise and constructive.” It was therefore possible on 
November 25, for the Assembly to approve without objection 
Resolution gog (X), under the terms of which that body de- 
cided “not to consider further” the Algerian item and an- 
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nounced that it was “no longer seized of this item on the 
agenda of its tenth session.” Thus mollified, the French dele- 
gation resumed its seats at the November 29 plenary session, 
and thereafter the Algerian question was officially ignored if 
not forgotten. Limited satisfaction could be drawn by both 
sides: the Arab-Asian states had publicized their “anticolo- 
nial” position, and the action taken had prevented what the 
French cabinet referred to as a “flagrant violation” of the 
Charter. 

Similar Arab-Asian attacks on French policy toward its 
Tunisian and Moroccan protectorates had featured past As- 
sembly meetings, but occasioned scant difficulty in the Tenth 
Session. The Tunisian question had arisen in 1952, 1953, and 
1954 over the protests of France, but by 1955 the grant of 
internal autonomy to that area had quieted Arab-Asian com- 
plaints, and the issue did not arise. The Arab-Asian group 
in the 1955 session for the fifth time demanded inscription 
of ‘‘the Moroccan question,” but achieved little beyond prop- 
aganda effect because late in the year Moroccan autonomy 
was granted somewhat on the Tunisian pattern; as previ- 
ously noted (Chapter IV), Sultan ben Youssef had resumed 
the Moroccan throne on November 16 and two days later 
had proclaimed the abrogation of the protectorate treaty of 
1912. On December 3 the Assembly accepted by vote of 51 
to none, with 5 abstentions (with the French delegation re- 
maining outside the chamber during the vote) Resolution 
g11 (X), under which it took note of the French-Moroccan 
negotiations, expressed “confidence that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question of Morocco will be achieved,” and de- 
cided to “postpone further consideration of this item.” 


West New Guinea 


The charge of “colonialism” was also the theme of the dis- 
pute between the Netherlands and Indonesia as to sover- 
eignty over West New Guinea, known to the Indonesians as 
West Irian. The Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty of 1949 
had accorded “complete sovereignty over Indonesia” to the 
infant Indonesian Republic, but neither then nor in the sub- 
sequent protracted and embittered negotiations with the 
Netherlands had agreement been reached on the status of 
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West New Guinea, which Indonesia claimed as a rightful 
part of its domain while the Netherlands insisted that it was 
a non-self-governing territory within the meaning of the U.N. 
Charter’s Chapter XI. Indonesia’s claim had been debated 
inconclusively in the 1954 General Assembly, had been en- 
dorsed by the Bandung conference, and was advanced once 
more in the 1955 Assembly with Arab-Asian support. Not- 
withstanding the Indonesian contention that the situation 
presented a threat to the peace, the Netherlands countered 
that the only such danger lay in the possibility of attempted 
conquest by Indonesia, and that its opponent’s pretensions 
were founded on nothing better than “‘political ambition and 
national aspiration” designed to gain territory which it cov- 
eted but to which it had no just title. Without foreclosing 
the possibility of ultimate self-determination for West New 
Guinea, the Netherlands Government insisted for the time 
being on maintenance of the status quo in that most primi- 
tive colony. A prominent supporter of this view was Aus- 
tralia, whose interest sprang from its possession of neighbor- 
ing Papua and its trusteeship over the (eastern) New Guinea 
Trust Territory; it felt much safer with the Netherlands, 
rather than politically volatile Indonesia, in control of New 
Guinea. The United States maintained a scrupulously neu- 
tral attitude and abstained on all votes, as it had in the fore- 
going year’s debates. 

The incompatability of the two major claims, and the un- 
compromising rigidity of both countries’ attitude, were not 
conducive to settlement. The prospective deadlock was bro- 
ken, however, by a convenient announcement on December 
7 that the two parties would meet to discuss “certain prob- 
lems concerning New Guinea,” although with the explicit 
reservation that “with respect to . . . sovereignty, each party 
maintains its own position.” The Political Committee and 
the whole Assembly quickly took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to evade the dilemma by adopting without objection 
on December 16 Resolution 915 (X), in which was expressed 
the “hope that the negotiations . . . will be fruitful.” Thus 
after a fashion was the matter disposed of, but the tenacity 
with which the opposing national positions were held gave 
little promise of an early accommodation. . 
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Cyprus 


In September the Assembly had declined to consider the 
Greek complaint concerning Cyprus (Chapter IV), and Am- 
bassador Lodge had remarked that “there are occasions when 
quiet diplomacy is far more effective than public debate, and 
this seems to be one of those occasions.” No further action 
was taken by the Assembly pending the outcome of discus- 
sions with Archbishop Makarios. 


The Union of South Africa 


Problems of nationalism and colonialism arose in a unique 
context in South Africa, both in relation to that country’s 
apartheid (i.e., racial segregation) policy and to its insistence 
on unfettered control of the former mandated area of South 
West Africa. These matters evoked a dozen Assembly resolu- 
tions in 1955, on most of which the United States delegate 
abstained from voting on the ground that in view of years of 
precedents nothing would be accomplished save the further 
alienation of South Africa from the U.N. 

The political tone of the year was set by an announcement 
on April 5 that South Africa was withdrawing from the 
UNESCO organization because of its “interference in South 
Africa’s racial problems.’ This pattern was repeated in the 
General Assembly. On November 9g, at a moment when vari- 
ous draft resolutions affecting South Africa were under dis- 
cussion in the Ad Hoc (‘Special’) Political Committee, the 
South African representative protested that Article 2(7) was 
being violated in a manner that “‘no self-respecting sovereign 
state can tolerate,” and concluded: “After serious considera- 
tion, my Government has accordingly decided to recall the 
South African delegation and also the permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations from the present session.” Action 
was suited to word, and for the remainder of the session the 
effective membership of the Assembly was reduced by one— 
temporarily, indeed, by two, since the French were at this 
moment still engaged in their boycott over the Algerian 
question. Undeterred by this episode, the Assembly resolved 77 
to express its concern over the continuing practice of apar- 


27 Resolution 917 (X), adopted December 6, 1955, by a vote of 41-6-8. 
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theid and to call on South Africa ‘“‘to observe the obligations 
contained in Article 56 of the Charter,” which binds mem- 
bers to observance of human rights and freedoms. A week 
later the Assembly reverted to one of its oldest problems— 
the South African treatment of people of Indian origin—and 
after noting that the negotiations it had requested in 1954 
between South Africa, India, and Pakistan had “not been 
pursued,” reiterated its request.?§ 

With regard to South West Africa the resolutions were 
more numerous, though with no corresponding gain in effec- 
tiveness. For the ninth time, the Assembly reasserted its con- 
viction that the former mandated area should be placed 
under trusteeship,”® and invited the Union to cooperate with 
the Assembly’s Committee on South West Africa, which had 
been set up in 1953.*%° Past history of such requests argued 
probable noncompliance, the more so because the territory 
was now represented in the South African Parliament, al- 
though it was officially denied that this constituted ‘‘incor- 
poration” of the area. By other resolutions, all passed on 
December 3, the Assembly (1) endorsed a June 7 opinion of 
the International Court of Justice to the effect that the As- 
sembly could deal with these matters by two-thirds vote, 
rather than unanimously as South Africa had contended 
(Resolution 934 (X) ); (2) requested the Court to render an 
advisory opinion on the propriety of the Committee on South 
West Africa giving oral hearings to native petitioners (Reso- 
lution 942 (X) ); and (3) passed six other resolutions in an 
attempt to afford some satisfaction to various European set- 
tlers and natives who had protested against alleged discrimi- 
nation against them by the South African Nationalists (Reso- 
lutions 935-939 (X) and 943 (X) ). 


Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories 


Though most of the matters that reached the 1955, session 
of the Assembly by way of its Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee had by now become routine, a few new departures mer- 
ited special notice. Particular interest attached to Togoland 


28 Resolution 919 (X), adopted December 14, 1955, by a vote of 46-0-8. 
29 Resolution 940 (X), adopted December 3, 1955, by a vote of 43-2-9. 
30 Resolution 941 (X), adopted December 3, 1955, by a vote of 45-1-10. 
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under British administration. Ever since 1920 this one-time 
German colony had been administered as a mandated area or 
trust territory by the United Kingdom integrally with the 
neighboring crown colony of the Gold Coast; but with the 
maturation of plans by which the latter was to attain the 
status of an independent dominion within the Common- 
wealth it became obvious that a new disposition must be 
made of British Togoland. In the view of official London, 
this trust territory was “too small and too poor to stand 
alone,” and therefore consideration should be given to alter- 
nate possibilities such as union with the Gold Coast or with 
its other neighbor, French Togoland.** 

Debate in the Assembly in 1954 had led to a request to the 
Trusteeship Council to dispatch a special visiting mission to 
British Togoland as a first step toward ascertaining the wishes 
of the Togolese. After investigation this mission reported in 
favor of a plebiscite, and the Trusteeship Council concurred. 
Accordingly, on December 15, 1955, the Assembly recom- 
mended ** that the United Kingdom conduct ‘“‘without de- 
lay” a plebiscite in which the British Togolese would choose 
between union with an independent Gold Coast and “contin- 
uance under trusteeship pending ultimate determination” of 
their political future. The plebiscite was to be supervised by 
the United Nations through a Commissioner who would 
report to the Trusteeship Council and thence to the General 
Assembly. The voting took place in May 1956 and resulted 
in a three-to-two vote for joining the Gold Coast, which was 
already well along the road that was to carry it to independ- 
ence under the name of Ghana on March 6, 1957. 

This series of events, involving not only the first such 
plebiscite ever held but also the first occasion on which a 
trust territory was to emerge from dependent status, offered 
a working model of peaceful self-determination by a colonial 
people. Paradoxically, the only concerted opposition to this 
disposition of British Togoland emanated from the Soviet 
bloc. The Kremlin’s representative still proclaimed devotion 
to the welfare of subject peoples, but insisted that this plebi- 
31 Background information is presented in United Nations Review, v. 1, no. 7 


(January 1955), pp. 10-19, 31-33; ibid., v. 2, no. 6 (December 1955), pp. 33-37- 
82 Resolution 944 (X), adopted by a vote of 42-7-10. 
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scite would not truly register the views of the Togolese. Out- 
side the Iron Curtain it seemed probable that the Soviet 
stand was motivated by the desire to obstruct the United 
Kingdom wherever opportunity offered, particularly when it 
was revealing the falsity of Communist propaganda allega- 
tions that no “imperialist” power would ever deal fairly with 
a colonial people. 

A diplomatic question of some delicacy was raised by the 
likelihood that the plebiscite in British Togoland would 
evoke repercussions next door in French Togoland, whose 
administering authority was not favorably impressed with 
such proceedings. A tactful approach was imperative, and in 
a second section of the December 15 resolution the Assembly 
noted the intention of the French to hold “in due course 
consultations with the inhabitants of [French Togoland] to 
ascertain their wishes in respect of the future of the Terri- 
tory,” and recommended that such consultation be conducted 
along similar lines. 

These developments in the two Togolands accentuated the 
perennial tug-of-war between the two categories of U.N. 
members that have commonly, though inaccurately, been re- 
ferred to as the “colonial” as contrasted with the “noncolo- 
nial” groupings. Actually, two separate situations should be 
distinguished. One concerns the Charter’s Chapters XII and 
XIII on the trusteeship system, which is under unquestioned 
U.N. supervision through the Trusteeship Council and the 
Assembly; the other involves Chapter XI, which asserts cer- 
tain guarantees on behalf of residents of ““Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories” which are colonial to a greater or lesser de- 
gree but whose origin had nothing to do with the U.N. The 
distinction, though significant in law, is one which the “anti- 
colonial” states have tended to disregard, to the immense dis- 
pleasure of the metropolitan administering powers. The 
United States has attempted without complete success to 
avoid identification with either the colonial or the noncolo- 
nial group and to exert a moderating influence upon both, 
whereas the Arab-Asian and the Soviet blocs have typically 
assumed what appeared to the administering authorities as an 
uncompromising and unsympathetic if not impertinent atti- 
tude of pressing urgently for expansion of the functions of 
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the Trusteeship Council and for rapid progress toward self- 
government or independence for all dependent areas, whether 
under trusteeship or not. Several resolutions of the Tenth 
Assembly exemplified this divergence of viewpoint. 

As to the trust territories proper, the Assembly in three 
preceding sessions had prodded the administering powers to 
include in their annual reports to the Trusteeship Council 
“information concerning measures taken or contemplated 
towards self-government or independence, and estimates of 
the periods of time required for such measures.” Though the 
results thus far had been distinctly meager, the Assembly 
renewed its appeal in 1955.°8 

In like manner, a running battle had long been waged be- 
tween the administering and nonadministering states with 
reference to the latters’ attempts to secure the transmission to 
and evaluation by the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories of political data supplementing 
the “technical” information “relating to economic, social, 
and educational conditions” required by Article 73(e) of the 
Charter. Notwithstanding pressure to enlarge the jurisdic- 
tion of this Committee, several of the administering govern- 
ments (not including the U.S.) had opposed its very exist- 
ence as unsupported by the Charter, and had insisted that 
while they would scrupulously comply with the minimum 
requirements of Article 73(e) they would not go a step far- 
ther. In 1955 this conflict was reflected in five resolutions. 
One ** continued the Committee for three more years and 
“invited” its administering participants “to attach to their 
delegations indigenous persons specially qualified to speak 
on economic, social and educational policies” in the terri- 
tories. Belgium and Britain made clear their intention to 
decline the invitation. The other four resolutions ** were 
designed to expedite improvement of social and educational 
conditions and development toward the goals set forth in 
Chapter XI of the Charter; but the request of previous years 
for “political” information was not repeated. 

33 Resolution 946 (X), adopted December 15, 1955, by a vote of 43-11-9. 
34 Resolution 933 (X), adopted November 8, 1955, by a vote of 54-1 (Belgium)- 
2 (U.K., South Africa). 


85 Resolutions 929-932 (X), all adopted on November 8, 1955, by overwhelm- 
ing votes with no explicit opposition. 
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The Netherlands Antilles and Surinam presented a dif- 
ferent situation. In April the government of the Netherlands 
informed the Secretary-General that as a result of new con- 
stitutional arrangements, these two former colonies had been 
transformed into “‘equal partners” with the mother country, 
and that consequently it “had no right” to transmit further 
information on them under Article 73(e). Although the As- 
sembly by Resolution 945 (X), adopted December 15 by a 
vote of 21-10-33, accepted as “appropriate’’ this cessation of 
transmission of information, it also included an amendment 
reasserting its own competence “to decide whether or not 
a Non-Self-Governing Territory has attained the full meas- 
ure of self-government referred to in Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter.”” The United States voted for the resolution despite its 
belief that such a decision fell properly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the metropolitan power rather than of the Assembly. 
Most other administering powers felt differently, with the 
result that the resolution was adopted only by the unusually 
close vote of 21 for, 10 against, with 33 abstentions. 


Refugees 


Whatever the degree of international tensions at a given 
moment, the plight of refugees is at once a result and a cause 
of unrest. With respect to no region was the validity of this 
statement more obvious than in connection with the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees from Israel who, together with their 
children born since 1948, had by 1955 come to number about 
g00,000. While the Arab states continued to demand that 
Israel provide homes and compensation for the entire group, 
Israel continued to insist that the issue was kept alive only 
for political reasons and that the refugees should be settled in 
the congenial society of the Arab world rather than returning 
to Israel, where they would only present further economic 
and security difficulties. 

The dwindling of hopes for an amelioration in the situ- 
ation of the refugees through the Jordan Valley project left 
the U.N. Relief and Works Agency (U.N.R.W.A.) with no 
choice but to mark time on long-range solutions and confine 
itself to supporting the ever-growing numbers of refugees on 
what was scarcely more than a subsistence level. Even the 
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continuance of this activity appeared more and more prob- 
lematical with the prospective drying up of sources of finan- 
cial support. The United States, which furnished $16.7 mil- 
lion of the U.N.R.W.A. budget of $29.4 million for the fiscal 
year ending in June 1955, gave evidence of intent to lower 
the proportions of its support. U.N.R.W.A. Director Henry 
R. Labouisse in his annual report asserted that desire for re- 
patriation remained strong among the refugees but suggested 
the advisability of allowing them an expression of opinion as 
between repatriation and resettlement. The Assembly, aware 
of the political difficulties involved in such a course, took no 
further action than to decry the absence of real progress on 
the over-all problem and to renew its request to governments 
to render financial and other assistance.** This was the only 
Assembly agenda item on Palestine for the current session, 
although the Security Council was periodically concerned 
with the fighting on Israel’s borders (Chapter IV). 

The U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees had likewise 
noted the tardiness and insufficiency of national contribu- 
tions in support of his efforts on behalf of European refugees. 
Debate in the Assembly’s Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee was enlivened by the renewal of Soviet 
suggestions that much of the problem, at least of East Euro- 
pean refugees, could be solved by repatriation; others, includ- 
ing the United States, were quick to point out that they 
would have no part of forced repatriation and that if the 
refugees had wished to return voluntarily to Eastern Europe 
they would long since have done so. By Resolution 925, (X), 
adopted October 25 by a vote of 43-0-15, the Assembly ex- 
pressed its concern over the inadequate contributions to refu- 
gee support, urged improved performance, and requested 
the High Commissioner to continue his efforts for “voluntary 
repatriation, resettlement and integration.” Encouragement 
from another source came to the office of the High Commis- 
sioner in November when it was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1954. Melancholy reflection on the tragic durability 
of the refugee problem was induced by the reminiscence that 
this was the third such occasion; for the same prize had been 


36 Resolution 916 (X), adopted December 3, 1955, by a vote of g0-0-17, the 
abstainers being Arab-Asian and Soviet-bloc states. 
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awarded to Fridtjof Nansen in 1922, and to the Nansen Office 
for Refugees in 1938.*" 


Korea 


As for Korea, the principal problems coming before the 
Assembly were (1) those dealing with a political settlement, 
toward which no progress was made; (2) the status of the few 
ex-prisoners of the Korean war who still remained in Indian 
hands but had been offered the possibility of resettlement in 
Argentina and Brazil, to which solution the Assembly gave 
its blessing; ** and (3) the problem of Korean reconstruction. 
The annual report of the U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency was optimistic as concerned the number of projects 
under way, but pessimistic financially, for an insufficient 
amount of money had been pledged and by no means all of 
that had been paid in. The outlook for successful completion 
of U.N.K.R.A.’s tasks therefore was not bright. The Assembly 
commended the Agency for its work and urged that it be 


continued “‘to the maximum extent possible within available 
funds.” %9 


Financing Technical Assistance and Economic Development 


Much of the Assembly news, like that relating to refugees, 
was dreary and discouraging. It was therefore with especial 
pleasure that attention could be turned to another area which 
was both important in its own right and which in the opin- 
ion of the West represented a significant attempt to relieve 
some of the tensions in the nationalistic and underdeveloped 
countries. David Owen, Executive Chairman of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board, was able to inform the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee that the U.N. Technical 
37 Aspects of the refugee problem pertaining specifically to the United States 
in 1955 revolved about two laws: (1) the McCarran-Walter immigration act 
of 1952, to the “inequitable” and “discriminatory” provisions of which the 
President unsuccessfully sought congressional amending action; and (2) the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which authorized admission of 209,000 refugees 
over a three-year period in addition to the regular immigration quotas. 
Owing in considerable measure to intra-administration conflicts, only 72,230 
visas were issued under this act by the end of 1955, but the process was later 


expedited so that as of the act’s expiration, December 31, 1956, nearly 
190,000 visas had been issued. 


38 Resolution 910 (X), adopted November 29, 1955, by a vote of 48-0-6. 
89 Resolution g20 (X), adopted October 25, 1955, by a vote of 47-0-8. 
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Assistance Program was “in excellent health after the some- 
what feverish record of the last few years.” Such optimism 
was supported by the fact that more countries were contrib- 
uting more money to the technical assistance program than 
ever before. In 1955 there were 880 projects in eighty-two 
countries, making use of 1,880 experts and 2,050 fellowship 
grants. 

On October 25 the Assembly by Resolution g21 (X) unani- 
mously expressed its satisfaction with progress made in 1955 
and invited governments to give “the fullest support” to 
technical assistance operations for 1956. On the following 
day a “‘pledging conference” was held at which sixty-one gov- 
ernments pledged a total of more than $28 million for the 
work of 1956, with indications pointing to the likelihood of 
$30 million ultimately becoming available. Encouragement 
was derived not only from the relatively generous response 
but also from the fact that twenty-three governments had in- 
creased their pledges, seventeen of them by 20 percent or 
more, and that two new countries—Spain and Rumania— 
were prepared to contribute for the first time. The United 
States agreed to make $15.5 million available for the program 
on condition that its contribution should not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the total amount pledged. With this backing the 
Technical Assistance Committee could proceed to make allo- 
cations, which were confirmed by the Assembly.*° Out of a 
total of $29.7 million, $8.1 million were allotted to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, $6.4 to the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, $5.7 to the World Health Organization, 
$4.9 to UNESCO, $2.9 to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, and smaller amounts to other specialized agencies.*! 

The International Bank had meanwhile continued its lend- 
ing activities in the interest cf economic development. It was 
shortly to have an adjunct in the form of the International 
Finance Corporation (Chapter VI), which now had the sup- 
port of the United States and the prospective establishment 
of which was welcomed by the General Assembly.*? The 


40 Resolution 994 (X), adopted December 3, 1955, by unanimous vote. 
41A brief review of the activities of the specialized agencies in 1955 is pre- 
sented in United Nations Review, v. 2, no. 10 (April 1956), pp. 20-27. 
42 Resolution 922 (X), adopted November 3, 1955, by a vote of 52-0-5. 
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United States signed the Articles of Agreement of the new 
organization on December 5; by the end of the year, forty- 
seven of the Bank’s fifty-eight members had expressed their 
intention to do likewise. 

Much less certain was the future of the projected Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED), 
which since 1953 had been persistently urged as a device for 
supplying large amounts of capital in the form of long-term 
loans for non-self-liquidating undertakings like schools, 
roads, and hospitals. The position of the United States and 
the United Kingdom—the two major potential sources of 
such financing—had been and remained that desirable as such 
a fund might be, they could not subscribe to it until a light- 
ening of the burden of armaments made money available. 
Faced with this opposition, the Assembly adopted a compro- 
mise resolution embodying the hopes of those countries— 
Asian, African, and Latin American—which would profit 
most directly from SUNFED’s operations.** While expressing 
the hope that SUNFED would be created “‘in the near future, 
and that savings from internationally supervised world-wide 
disarmament will provide additional means for financing” it, 
for the time being the Assembly created a sixteen-nation com- 
mittee to analyze replies from governments to a question- 
naire as to the nature, financing, functions, and management 
of such a Fund. These replies were to be submitted by March 
31, 1956, and after analysis by the committee could be ex- 
pected to provide raw material for future Assembly debates. 
But in the meantime the attitude of the United States, while 
sympathetic, did not lean toward participation in SUNFED, 
whose prospects therefore remained under a cloud. 


4. U.N. ORGANIZATION AND HOUSEKEEPING 


Beyond the issues of world political importance, the As- 
sembly at its Tenth Session dealt as usual with a broad range 
of administrative matters. Most of these were of temporary 
or specialized concern and need not be reviewed here, but a 
few should be noted. One of them involved not merely a mat- 
ter of housekeeping but also the tensions of the cold war: the 


43 Resolution 923 (X), adopted December 9, 1955, by unanimous vote. 
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election of three nonpermanent members of the Security 
Council for the customary two-year terms, replacing Brazil, 
New Zealand, and Turkey. When voting began on October 
14 the Assembly found no difficulty in mustering the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote for Cuba and Australia, but a deadlock 
arose with regard to the third new member. 

The United States sponsored the Philippines, whereas the 
Soviet Union demanded that the third seat be awarded to an 
Eastern European state in the spirit of the “London agree- 
ment” of 1946, which had allotted two nonpermanent seats 
to Latin America and one each to the Western European, 
Eastern European, Arab, and Commonwealth groups. Ini- 
tially the U.S.S.R. urged the election of Poland, although in 
the later stages of the controversy it transferred its support to 
Yugoslavia. The position of the United States as set forth by 
Mr. Lodge was that the London agreement had been applica- 
ble only to the first Security Council election, and that Po- 
land’s record did not qualify it for consideration under 
Article 23’s stipulation concerning the “contribution of 
Members . . . to the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” At the risk of some impairment of its relations with 
Yugoslavia, the United States thus continued to support the 
candidacy of the Philippines. Over a period of two months 
the Assembly plodded through a record number of thirty- 
five ballots without either the Philippines or Yugoslavia ob- 
taining the required two-thirds majority. Finally the Assem- 
bly’s President, José Maza of Chile, proposed a compromise 
under which the two-year term would be split equally be- 
tween the two candidates and lots would be drawn to deter- 
mine the order of service. Despite some grumbling the idea 
was accepted, and Yugoslavia won the drawing. On the final 
day of the Tenth Session, December 20, a thirty-sixth ballot 
resulted in the election of Yugoslavia. Although there was no 
official mention of the split-term agreement, Yugoslavia 
served its year and duly resigned in 1956 so that the Assem- 
bly could elect the Philippines for the remainder of the term. 

Concern with Communist subversion in the United States 
and popular distrust of U.N. procedures had been stimulated 
for some years past by allegations that the U.N. had in its 
employ various American staff members whose loyalty to the 
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United States was questionable. The resultant investigative 
procedures had led to the dismissal by the U.N. Secretariat 
of eleven Americans who had refused to testify before United 
States congressional committees on their alleged Communist 
affiliations. The dismissed employees had protested that as 
international civil servants their political beliefs were of no 
concern to such committees and had appealed their cases to 
the U.N. Administrative Tribunal, which awarded compen- 
sation totaling nearly $180,000. The money was paid by the 
Assembly over the protest of the United States, which at once 
and persistently sought new arrangements. In 1955 these at- 
tempts culminated in the passage by the Assembly of a reso- 
lution ** which amended the Statute of the U.N. Administra- 
tive Tribunal along lines already followed by the I.L.O. Tri- 
bunal. Specifically, if in future a member state, the Secretary- 
General, or a U.N. staff member believed that a decision of 
the Administrative Tribunal erred in legal matters, appeal 
could be taken to a specially constituted committee for pre- 
liminary review. If that committee agreed with the Tribu- 
nal’s action, the case would end at that point; if it disagreed, 
an advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice 
would be sought, and would be accepted as conclusive. 
Through the medium of this resolution, and against impres- 
sive opposition including that of the Secretary-General, the 
United States thus obtained within the United Nations a 
procedure comparable to that of judicial review of domestic 
decisions. 

Another perennial subject of Assembly dispute since its 
First Session was the scale of assessments by which U.N. mem- 
bers contribute to the support of the Organization. The ad- 
mission of sixteen new members in 1955 came too late to be 
considered in this connection, and the question of their con- 
tributions was delayed until 1956. On December 15, however, 
the Assembly adopted a new scale of assessments for the older 
members *° which made a number of minor changes for the 
years 1956-1958. Although the United States share remained 
at 33.33 percent of the budget as it had been in recent years, 
44 Resolution 957 (X), adopted November 8, 1955, by a vote of 33-17-9; cf. 


Department of State Bulletin, v. 33 (December 5, 1955), pp. 938-948. 
45 Resolution 970 (X), adopted December 15, 1955, by a vote of 57-1-0. 
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some others were raised, and the fact that the Soviet Union's 
percentage rose from 15.08 to 15.28 was protested by that 
country although it did for the first time vote in favor of the 
general scale. 

The new scale would be applied to the financing of the 
U.N.’s budget for 1956, which by decision of the Assembly *¢ 
amounted to the record total of $48,566,350. Although this 
was the highest appropriation in the U.N.’s history, it was 
caused in part by a large item ($961,000) for nonrecurring 
expenses incident to the 1955 Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy, and the total would actually be reduced 
by revenues amounting to over $3,000,000. These expendi- 
tures were of course not inclusive of the expenses of the spe- 
cialized agencies, whose budgetary procedures remained sub- 
stantially independent of the U.N.; for 1956, they budgeted 
a total of $40,278,524 (excluding the Bank and Monetary 
Fund), to which the total United States contribution would 
be $11,220,482. The latter figure, added to the $16.1 million 
share of the expenses of the U.N. proper, yielded an aggre- 
gate cost to the U.S. of $27.3 million for the regular opera- 
tions of the U.N. and its specialized agencies in 1956. 

Supporters of the U.N. were wont to point out the relative 
insignificance of this sum as compared with the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars annually spent on armaments, and to remind 
their fellow countrymen that the U.N. and its specialized 
agencies annually cost Americans only a little over sixteen 
cents per capita. While this figure would be somewhat in- 
creased if account were taken of the U.S. contribution to 
such undertakings as Korean and Palestinian relief and re- 
construction and the technical assistance effort, it could still 
be defended as a minuscule price for the actual and potential 
benefits received in return. 


5. PROSPECT 


In his annual report on the activities of the United Na- 
tions, written prior to the Tenth Session of the General As- . 
sembly, Secretary-General Hammarskjold had commented 
upon the “great upheaval in the relationship of nations and 


46 Resolution 979 (X), adopted December 16, 1955, by a vote of 56-7-1. 
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peoples that is under way,” and had continued with the ob- 
servation that 


“we are still in the early stages of this development, but its direc- 
tion, in one respect at least, is clear enough. The peoples of 
Asia today, of Africa tomorrow, are moving toward a new rela- 
tionship with what history calls the West. The world organiza- 
tion is the place where this emerging new relationship in world 
affairs can most creatively be forged.” 


This “great upheaval” was manifested in a major segment of 
the Assembly’s activities in 1955, and even if that session had 
accomplished nothing else it had discharged its function as 
a “town meeting of the world” and as a safety valve for the 
release of sometimes effervescent opinions. 

Nations both new and old yearned, as President Eisenhower 
so often said, for “peace and justice,” yet there was not even 
stability, whether equitable or not, and no more agreement 
than in Plato’s time on what constituted justice. True, a 
certain stabilization had taken place in Western Europe, 
always excepting the political open sore of a bisected Ger- 
many, and Latin America occasioned relatively little concern 
to those who did not look too closely. But elsewhere—Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East—where turmoil had superseded the 
passivity of an earlier era, the solution of myriad problems 
which would have been perplexing enough under the best of 
conditions was rendered vastly more complicated by the East- 
West political conflict. 

Statesmen and men on Main Street alike were haunted by 
the often posed question: ‘““Who is winning the cold war?” 
Taking the long view which was so difficult amid the welter 
of daily crises, it was clear that the free world had recorded 
major gains in the past ten years, and that in many cases these 
had been achieved in the face of what the Cassandras had 
dogmatically and with self-assessed infallibility averred to be 
insurmountable obstacles. It was never to be forgotten that 
the Soviet Union had suffered some resounding diplomatic 
defeats: Western Europe, far from collapsing economically, 
was stronger than ever; the free world’s forces there, thanks 
to NATO and W.E.U., were on guard against aggression, 
and little was heard at present in responsible circles about 
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any withdrawal of American troops; Berlin had been saved 
by the timely airlift from starvation and subjugation; and 
West Germany under Chancellor Adenauer had resolutely 
turned its back on totalitarianism of either Nazi or Soviet 
vintage. These were real accomplishments from the Western 
viewpoint. Amid anticolonial diatribes, even the West some- 
times forgot that its recent colonial record could withstand 
critical examination; whereas in the fifteen years past Com- 
munism had established control, by conquest or subversion, 
over some 740 million people, there were as many more who 
had won or been granted freedom and independence in the 
same period. It could hardly be starry-eyed optimism to be- 
lieve that many of the latter group might feel a certain af- 
finity with the West as nationalistic tempers cooled. Yet were 
the West’s victories as impressive as its defeats? Would the 
world-wide ratio of gains to losses improve in future? Con- 
clusive answers were not forthcoming this side of the country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns, but the possible an- 
swers were of a sort to cause thoughtful men and women 
sleepless nights. 

Courage could be drawn from the realization that the 
Western world had not yet, prophets of doom to the contrary 
notwithstanding, declined and fallen, that in hot or cold war 
it was permissible to lose any battle but the last, and that 
mounting challenges to Western complacency bade fair to 
awaken those countries while yet there was time. Yet without 
being unduly the pessimist, it seemed clear that in 1955 pre- 
monitory clouds were already bigger than a man’s hand, and 
that this was no time for the free world to rest on its oars. To 
lack vigilance because of momentary apparent relaxation of 
tensions was to invite disaster. Near the end of the year 
Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, offered some sage advice: *? 


“We all need to reappraise our cold war tactics... . This is a 
time for bold but hard-headed statesmanship, . . . for vigor and 
vision. . . . We have been sitting in our trenches too long... . 
We cannot afford to drift, to improvise, to ‘hope for the best.’ 
For the first time since the cold war began, time is perhaps no 
longer on our side.” 

47 Quoted in New York Times, December 28, 1955. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WORLD EVENTS 


JANUARY 1—DECEMBER 31, 1955 


EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


June 16. Foreign Ministers Dulles, Macmillan, and Pinay confer in New York. 

July 18-23. The “meeting at the summit” is held in Geneva, attended by 
the heads of the governments of France, the U.K., the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 16. The Foreign Ministers of the Big Four meet in Geneva. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Major Treaties 
Ratified: 


Feb. 4—Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty (signed Manila, Sept. 8, 
1954; in force Feb. 19, 1955). 

Feb. 11—Mutual Defense Treaty with China (signed Washington, Dec. 2, 
1954; in force Mar. 3, 1955). 

Apr. 7—Protocol on the Termination of the Occupation Regime in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (signed Paris, Oct. 23, 1954; in 
force May 5, 1955). 

Apr. 7—Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the Accession of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (signed Paris, Oct. 23, 1954; in 
force May 5, 1955). 

June 6— Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries with Canada (signed Wash- 
ington, Sept. 10, 1954; in force Oct. 11, 1955). 

June 24—Austrian State Treaty (signed Vienna, May 15, 1955; in force 
July 27, 1955)- 

July 14—Geneva Red Cross Conventions (signed Geneva, Aug. 12, 1949; 
in force for the U.S., Feb. 2, 1956). 

Aug. 17—Treaty of Mutual Understanding and Cooperation with Panama 
(signed Panama, Jan. 25, 1955; in force Aug. 23, 1951). 


Signed: 
Mar. g—Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with Haiti 
(signed Port-au-Prince). 
Aug. 15—Treaty of Amity, Economic Relations, and Consular Rights with 
Iran (signed Tehran). 
Dec. 5—Articles of Agreement of the International Finance Corporation 
(signed Washington). 
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Congress 


Jan. 5-Aug. 2. The 84th Congress holds its First Session and adopts the fol- 
lowing major enactments relating to foreign affairs (with Public Law numbers 
and dates of presidential approval). 


P.L. 4. Formosa Defense Resolution, Jan. 29. 

P.L. 22. Amendments to the Foreign Service Act of 1946, Apr. 5. 

P.L. 86. Trade Agreement Extension Act, June 21. 

P.L. 118. Universal Military Training and Service Extension Act, June go. 

P.L. 129. Inter-American Highway Act, July 1. 

P.L. 133. Departments of State and Justice Appropriation Act, 1956, July 7. 

P.L. 138. Mutual Security Act, 1955, July 8. 

P.L. 157. Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1956, July 13. 

P.L. 208. Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1956, Aug. 2. 

P.L. 305. Reserve Forces Act, Aug. 9. 

P.L. 350. Act Authorizing United States Participation in the International 
Finance Corporation, Aug. 11. 


Other Developments 


Jan. 10. The President’s message to Congress on foreign economic policy 
requests extension of trade agreement authorization and other legislation. 

Jan. 24. The President asks Congress for authority to use force if necessary 
in the Formosa Strait area; the resolution is passed by the House Jan. 25, by 
the Senate Jan. 28, and signed Jan. 29. 

Mar. 19. The President designates Harold E. Stassen as Special Assistant 
(with cabinet rank) for disarmament problems. 

May 3. The President approves an agreement with Turkey, the first one 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, for lease of contained U-235, for research 
in peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

May g. The President directs the establishment of the International Co- 
operation Administration effective July 1, replacing the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

Aug. 18. The President increases by 50 percent the existing duties on bicycles. 

Sept. 24. President Eisenhower enters an Army hospital near Denver after 
suffering a coronary thrombosis. 

Dec. 8. Secretary Dulles, speaking in Chicago, clarifies U.S. policy on massive 
retaliation. 


THE WESTERN COMMUNITY 
(See also “The Commonwealth of Nations”) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Mar. 10. President Eisenhower, reaffirming a pledge given Apr. 16, 1954 with 
reference to E.D.C., reiterates support for W.E.U. and pledges membership in 
NATO for an indefinite term. 

Apr. 13. President Eisenhower approves an agreement among NATO mem- 
bers for sharing atomic-weapon information. 

May 5. The Protocol for accession of the German Federal Republic enters 
into force. , 
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May 6. The German Federal Republic formally becomes a member of 
NATO. 

May 9-11. The North Atlantic Council meets in Paris for policy review. 

July 16. The NATO Council meets in Paris prior to the summit meeting 
and agrees on the prime importance of German reunification. 

Oct. 25. The NATO Council meets in Paris for discussions preparatory to 
the Geneva meeting of the Big Four Foreign Ministers. 

Dec. 15-16. The NATO Council meets in Paris to coordinate air defenses and 
promote sharing information on new weapons. 


Western European Union 


Jan. 17-Feb. 2. Representatives of W.E.U. states meet in Paris to consider 
a French proposal for a European arms pool. 

May 5. The reorganized W.E.U. comes into being, with deposit of ratifica- 
tions of the Paris agreements. 

May 7. The W.E.U. Council holds its first meeting in Paris and elects officers. 

June 10. The Permanent Council of W.E.U. holds its first formal meeting 
in London. 


The Council of Europe 


July 5-10. The Consultative Assembly meets in Strasbourg and elects Guy 
Mollet (France) as President. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Jan. 15. The E.C.S.C. Committee of Ministers holds its first joint meeting 
with the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. 

June 1-3. The Foreign Ministers of the E.C.S.C. states meet in Messina, 
Sicily. They nominate René Mayer to succeed Jean Monnet as President of 
the High Authority, and recommend establishment of common institutions. 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Jan. 13-14. The Ministerial Committee of the O.E.E.C. meets in Paris and 
agrees to extension of the European Payments Union to June 30, 1956, and 
recommends freeing of go percent of European trade from quantitative re- 
strictions. 

Apr. 1. René Serjent becomes Secretary-General, replacing Robert Marjolin. 

June g-10. The O.E.E.C. Council meets in Paris and agrees on revised rules 
for the European Payments Union. 


Balkan Pact 


Jan. 18. The Greek Parliament ratifies the Pact. 

Feb. 16. The Turkish Grand National Assembly ratifies the Pact, thus 
bringing it into force. 

Feb. 28. The Foreign Ministers of the Pact countries open a four-day con- 
ference at Ankara. 

Mar. 2. The Foreign Ministers sign a treaty providing for a Balkan Con- 
sultative Assembly. 
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The United Kingdom 


Apr. 5. Sir Winston Churchill resigns as Prime Minister; on Apr. 6 Sir 
Anthony Eden is appointed Prime Minister; on Apr. 7 Harold Macmillan be- 
comes Foreign Minister, Selwyn Lloyd Minister of Defense, and R. A. Butler 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

May 6. Parliament is dissolved; May 26, new elections return 344 Conserva- 
tives and 277 Laborites to Commons; the Queen opens the new Parliament 
on June g. 

June 15. The U.S. and U.K. sign in Washington an agreement for coopera- 
tion in peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Dec. 7. Clement R. Attlee resigns as Labor party leader and on Dec. 14 is 
replaced by Hugh Gaitskell. 

Dec. 20. A cabinet reorganization makes Selwyn Lloyd Foreign Secretary 
and Harold Macmillan Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


France 


Jan. 20. Edgar Faure (Radical Socialist) becomes Foreign Minister. 

Feb. 5. National Assembly overthrows the cabinet of Pierre Mendés-France 
because of dissatisfaction with North African policy. 

Feb. 23. Edgar Faure is confirmed as Premier by vote of the National As- 
sembly; Antoine Pinay is Foreign Minister. 

Nov. 29. Premier Faure’s government is defeated on a vote of confidence. 

Nov. 30. Premier Faure orders dissolution of the National Assembly pre- 
paratory to new elections. 


The Federal Republic of Germany 


Mar. 24. President Theodor Heuss, following action by Bundestag (Feb. 27) 
and Bundesrat (Mar. 18), approves the Paris agreements and the Franco-German 
agreement on the Saar. 

May 4. The Federal Constitutional Court rules favorably on the constitu- 
tionality of the Franco-German Saar agreement. 

May 5. The Federal Republic of Germany officially becomes sovereign, with 
deposit of instruments of ratification of the Paris agreements. 

June 6. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer resigns as Foreign Minister in favor 
of Heinrich von Brentano. 

June 13-15. Chancellor Adenauer visits Washington. 

June go. A U.S.-German mutual defense agreement is signed in Bonn; it 
comes into effect Dec. 27. 

Sept. 8-13. Chancellor Adenauer visits Moscow and negotiates reciprocal 
opening of diplomatic missions and Soviet agreement to return German 
prisoners of war. 


The Saar 


May 1. Chancellor Adenauer and Foreign Minister Pinay reach agreement 
on the disposition of the Saar. 

May 3. Foreign Minister Pinay and Premier Hoffman sign an economic 
convention. 

May 5. A new Saar Statute goes into effect. 

Oct. 23. The Saar plebiscite results in a two-to-one vote rejecting the pro- 
posed European Statute. 
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Dec. 18. The Saar elects a new parliament; three pro-German parties receive 
a total of 64 percent of the votes. 


Scandinavia 


Jan. 14. The Norwegian cabinet of Oscar Torp (Labor) resigns, and is suc- 
ceeded Jan. 22 by a cabinet headed by Einar Gerhardsen (Labor). 

Jan. 28-Feb. 3. The Prime Ministers of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
sitting as the Nordic Council, meet in Stockholm. 

Jan. 29. Danish Prime Minister Hans Hedtoft dies; H. C. Hansen (Social 
Democrat) is appointed Prime Minister and Foreign Minister on Feb. 1. 

Oct. 24. Soviet troops begin leaving the base at Porkkala, Finland. 

Nov. 10-15. Norwegian Prime Minister Gerhardsen visits Moscow and pledges 
not to allow NATO bases on Norwegian soil unless threatened or attacked. 


Italy 


Mar. 27-30. Premier Mario Scelba and Foreign Minister Gaetano Martino 
visit Washington. 

Apr. 29. Giovanni Gronchi (Christian Democrat) is elected President, suc- 
ceeding Luigi Einaudi; he is inaugurated May 11. 

June 20. The Scelba cabinet resigns, remaining in caretaker status. 

July 6. Antonio Segni (Christian Democrat) is sworn in as Premier with 
a left-of-center coalition cabinet; the Chamber of Deputies votes confidence 
on July 18. 


Spain 


Jan. 23. Prince Juan Carlos having returned to Spain (Jan. 18) to complete 
his education, Chief of State Franco acknowledges the likelihood of an eventual 
restoration of the monarchy. 

June 24. Bourbon Pretender Don Juan publicly endorses the Franco regime. 

Nov. 1. Secretary Dulles visits Generalissimo Franco in Madrid. 


Austria 


Apr. 11-15. Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab visits Moscow and reaches 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. on an Austrian treaty. 

May 2-12. Ambassadors of the Big Four meet in Vienna and agree on the 
text of the Austrian treaty. 

May 15. The Austrian State Treaty is signed in Vienna by the Foreign 
Ministers of the Big Four and Austrian Foreign Minister Leopold Figl. 

July 27. Austria formally regains sovereignty with entry into force of the 
Austrian State Treaty. 

Oct. 14. Departure of foreign troops is completed with withdrawal of U.S. 
forces. 

Oct. 26. Parliament adopts a constitutional law pledging perpetual neu- 
trality; effective Nov. 5. 


Greece 


May 21. Angered by the Cyprus dispute, Greece cancels prospective courtesy 
calls by the British fleet and asks abandonment of scheduled NATO maneuvers. 
Oct. 4. Premier Marshal Alexander Papagos dies. 
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Oct. 5. King Paul appoints Constantine Karamanlis (Greek Rally) as Pre- 
mier; the new cabinet is sworn in Oct. 6 and receives a vote of confidence 
Oct. 12. 

Oct. 15. Greece requests withdrawal of the British naval mission. 


Cyprus 
Aug. 29-Sept. 7. The U.K., Greece, and Turkey confer in London without 
reaching agreement on Cyprus. 
Sept. 15. The government of Cyprus bans the E.O.K.A. 
Sept. 25. Sir John Harding becomes the new Governor of Cyprus. 


Nov. 26. The U.K. proclaims a state of emergency on Cyprus, following a 
series of violent demonstrations. 


Turkey 


Apr. 15. Fuat Képrilii relinquishes the foreign ministry, which will be 
taken over by Premier Adnan Menderes. 
Sept. 6-7. Serious anti-Greek riots occur in Turkish cities. 


Nov. 29. The Menderes cabinet resigns in a dispute over the domestic eco- 
nomic situation. 


Dec. 9. Premier Adnan Menderes (Democratic) forms a new government; 
Fuat K6épriilii is Foreign Minister. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Commonwealth Meetings 


Jan. 31-Feb. 8. The Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth meet in London. 


Canada 


Mar. 17-19. Secretary Dulles pays a visit to Canada. 
May 5. The U.S. and Canada exchange notes of agreement on construction 
of the Distant Early Warning Line in Canada. 


Oct. 5-11. Foreign Secretary Lester B. Pearson visits Moscow. 


Australia 


Mar. 13-16. Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies pays an official visit to 
Washington. 


Union of South Africa 


Jan. 25. Prime Minister J. G. Strijdom declares for eventual republican 
status for South Africa. 

Apr. 21. The South African government cancels proposed talks with India 
and Pakistan on the minority problem. 

June 23. Parliament adjourns after completing legislation increasing the 
size of the Supreme Court, reorganizing the Senate, and other actions de- 
signed to strengthen the apartheid policy. 
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India 


Jan. 25-27. Pakistani Governor General Ghulam Muhammad pays a state 
visit to Indian President Rajendra Prasad. 

Apr. 13. Railroads between India and Pakistan are reopened after an eight- 
year suspension. 

June 7-22. Prime Minister Nehru visits the U.S.S.R.; he returns to New 
Delhi on July 13, having also visited Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, the U.K., the 
Vatican, and Egypt. 

Nov. 18-Dec. 14. Bulganin and Khrushchev visit India. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 13. King Saud visits India and declares for peaceful coexistence. 

Dec. 2. Secretary Dulles refers to Goa as a Portuguese province; New Delhi 

rotests. 

. Dec. g-10. Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Kashmir and endorse the Indian 


position. 


Pakistan 


Feb. 4. The Prime Minister announces Pakistan’s eventual intention of be- 
coming a republic within the Commonwealth. 

June 21. National Assembly elections take place; no party gains a majority 
of seats. 

Aug. 7. Mohammed Ali resigns as Prime Minister and is replaced by Choud- 
hury Mohammed Ali and a coalition cabinet Aug. 11. 

Sept. 19. Governor General Ghulam Mohammed resigns and is replaced by 
Major General Iskander Mirza, Oct. 6. 

Sept. go. The National Assembly passes legislation merging all of West 
Pakistan into a single province; effective Oct. 14. 


THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


The U.S.S.R. 


Feb. 8. Georgi M. Malenkov resigns as Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and is replaced by Nikolai A. Bulganin; Georgi K. Zhukov becomes Minister 
of Defense, Feb. 9. 

May 7. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet abrogates the U.S.S.R.’s treaties 
of 1942 and 1944 with the U.K. and France. 

June 22. Soviet planes attack a U.S. naval plane over the Bering Strait; on 
July 7 the U.S. accepts a Soviet offer to pay half the damages incurred. 

Aug. 4. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission Chairman announces a Soviet 
nuclear explosion; others are announced on Sept. 24, Nov. 10 and 2g. 

Aug. 12. The U.S.S.R. announces reduction by 640,000 of men under arms; 
European satellites subsequently follow suit. 

Dec. 21. Bulganin and Khrushchev return to Moscow from visits to India, 
Burma, and Afghanistan and state that the U.S.S.R. can be assured of inter- 
national support by these three countries. 


The Soviet Bloc 


Jan. 17. The U.S.S.R. announces a program for development with its satellites 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
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May 11-14. U.S.S.R. and satellite representatives meet in Warsaw and sign 


(May 14) a treaty of alliance and joint military command; the treaty enters 
into force June 5. 


June 4. The East-bloc “Political Consultative Committee” under the Warsaw 
Pact is established. 


Dec. 7-11. The Council of Economic Mutual Aid meets in Budapest and 
takes steps to integrate Soviet and satellite economies and trade. 


The German Democratic Republic 


Sept. 20. The U.S.S.R. recognizes the German Democratic Republic as free 
and sovereign. 


Dec. 25. Premier Otto Grotewohl and Chou En-lai sign a Treaty of Friendly 
Cooperation in Peking. 


Yugoslavia 


Jan. 10. Yugoslavia announces agreement with Communist China for the 
reciprocal establishment of diplomatic missions. 


May 26-June 2. Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Marshal Tito and join in a 
declaration of friendship and cooperation. 


June go-July 7. Prime Minister Nehru visits Tito; friendship and coexistence 
are stressed. 


Nov. 6. Secretary Dulles visits Tito at Brioni. 
Dec. 1. Tito leaves on a state visit to Egypt and Ethiopia. 


Hungary 
Apr. 18. Premier Imre Nagy is removed from his position and replaced by 
Andras Hegediis. 


Sept. 1. The U.S. government orders an end to all Hungarian information 
activities in the U.S. outside the Hungarian legation, in reprisal for inter- 
ference with U.S. activities in Budapest. 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
(See also “The Commonwealth of Nations”) 


The Baghdad Pact 


Feb. 24. Turkey and Iraq sign a mutual defense agreement in Baghdad; 
both legislatures approve ratification on Feb. 26; the U.K. accedes Apr. 5, 
Pakistan Sept. 23, and Iran Oct. 25. 

Apr. 16. The Soviet Foreign Ministry condemns Western-sponsored military 
alliances in the Middle East as threats to U.S.S.R. security. 

Oct. 12, Nov. 26. Foreign Minister Molotov warns the Iranian Ambassador 
that membership in the Baghdad Pact is incompatible with good U.S.S.R.- 
Iranian relations. 

Nov. 21-22. The Baghdad Pact Council holds its first meeting, in Baghdad; 
U.S. observers are present. 


Dec. 14. Awni Khalidy (Iraq) is appointed Secretary-General of the Pact. 
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Arab-Israeli Relations 


Jan. 26-Feb. 23, Aug. 24-Oct. 15. Eric Johnston visits the Middle East in 
attempts to secure agreement on Jordan River development plans. The Arab 
League on Oct. 11 tentatively decides to postpone action on the plans. 

Feb. 28. Serious fighting occurs in the Gaza Strip; the U.N. Security Council 
condemns Israel, Mar. 29; the Security Council asks Israel and Egypt to co- 
operate in reducing border tensions, Mar. 30. 

Mar. 24. Patish in the Negev is raided by Egyptians; the Egyptian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission finds Egypt responsible, Mar. 27. 

Aug. 22. Renewed clashes occur in the Gaza Strip, continuing until Sept. 4, 
when Truce Supervisor General Burns brings Israel and Egypt to a cease-fire 
agreement. 

Aug. 26. Secretary Dulles makes new proposals for U.S. aid in bringing 
peace between Arabs and Israel. 

Sept. 21. Israeli forces occupy the El Auja demilitarized zone in retaliation 
for alleged Egyptian presence there; both sides withdraw Oct. 2. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 8. New Israeli-Egyptian fighting occurs in the Gaza Strip and 
Sinai. 

Nov. g. President Eisenhower reaffirms the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 
relative to prevention of a Middle Eastern arms race. 

Nov. g. Sir Anthony Eden in London suggests mediation between Israel and 
Arabs and adjustment of outstanding basic problems. 

Dec. 11. Heavy loss of life results from an Israeli raid on Syrian territory 
near Lake Tiberias; Truce Supervisor Burns holds Israel responsible, Dec. 21. 


Israel 


Feb. 17. Former Premier David Ben-Gurion (Mapai) returns to the cabinet 
as Minister of Defense. 

June 29. The coalition cabinet of Moshe Sharett (Mapai) resigns and is 
reconstituted without the General Zionists. 

July 26. Knesset elections result in no majority for any party; the Mapai 
continues as the largest, though weaker; gains are registered for parties advo- 
cating a more vigorous foreign policy. 

Nov. 7. The U.S. agrees to sell arms to Israel. 


Egypt 

Feb. 5. Marshal Tito visits Premier Abd-al-Nasir in Cairo. 

Apr. 6. Egypt and India sign a friendship treaty in Cairo. 

Sept. 11. Egypt announces that Egyptian advance permission must be ob- 
tained for all ships entering the Gulf of Aqaba; the U.K. protests (Sept. 12) 
that the Gulf is an international waterway. 

Sept. 26. The State Department announces U.S. agreement in principle to 
the sale of arms to Egypt. 

Sept. 27. Egypt reveals conclusion of an arms agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

Oct. 1-3. Assistant Secretary of State George V. Allen confers with Abd-al- 
Nasir in Cairo. 

Oct. 20. Egypt and Syria sign a mutual defense treaty in Damascus. 

Oct. 27. Egypt and Saudi Arabia sign a mutual defense treaty in Cairo; a 


Council of Defense and joint Egyptian-Saudi Arabian-Syrian military com- 
mand will be created. 
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Dec. 17. The U.S. and the U.K. officially offer financial assistance for con- 
struction of the Aswan Dam. 


Jordan 


May 29. Premier Tawfiq Abu-al-Huda resigns; May go, a new cabinet is 
formed with Said al-Mufti as Premier and Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 14. Said al-Mufti resigns and is replaced by Hazzah Mahali, Dec. 15. 

Dec. 16-19. Widespread rioting occurs in protest against proposed Jordanian 
membership in the Baghdad Pact. 


Dec. 19. Hazzah Mahali resigns; a caretaker cabinet headed by Ibrahim 
al-Hashim is sworn in Dec. 21. 


Lebanon 


July 8. Premier Sami al-Sulh resigns and forms a new cabinet. 


Sept. 13. Premier al-Sulh resigns; Rashid Karame forms a new cabinet, 
Sept. 19. 


Saudi Arabia 


Sept. 11. The tribunal to arbitrate the Buraimi Oasis dispute holds its first 
session, in Geneva; the U.K. member resigns, Sept. 16, charging improprieties 
by the Saudi member. 

Oct. 26. British and Saudi troops clash in the Buraimi Oasis; Saudi Arabia 
complains to the U.N. Security Council, Oct. 28. 

Nov. 23. The U.K. rejects proposals for arbitration of the Buraimi Oasis 
dispute. 

Dec. 26. Saudi Arabia announces the placing of its armed forces under a 
common command with those of Egypt and Syria. 


Syria 
Feb. 6. Premier Faris el-Khuri resigns; a new government is formed by 
Sabri al-Asali, Feb. 13. 


Aug. 18. The presidential election is won by Shukri al-Quwwatli, who is 
formally inducted Sept. 6. 


Yemen 


Mar. 26. Yemen announces it will join an Egyptian-sponsored security pact. 

Apr. 2. The Imam Ahmad is deposed by his brother, but regains control 
Apr. 5. 

Aug. 31. Imam Ahmad forms a new government with himself as Premier. 

Oct. 21. Yemen and the U.S.S.R. renew their treaty of friendship of 1929. 


Iran 


Feb. 11. Shah Muhammad Reza Pahlevi concludes an eight-week visit to 
the U.S. 

Apr. 5. Premier Fazlollah Zahedi resigns because of ill health; Hussein Ala 
succeeds him on Apr. 7; Abdallah Entezam remains as Foreign Minister. 


Aug. 15. The U.S. and Iran sign a Treaty of Amity, Economic Relations, 
and Consular Rights in Tehran. 
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Nov. 17. Premier Hussein Ala is wounded by a Muslim fanatic. 
Dec. 25. Abdallah Entezam becomes Deputy Premier and is replaced as 
Foreign Minister by Ali Qoli Ardalan. 


Iraq 


Apr. 4. The U.K. and Iraq sign a new defense agreement replacing their 
treaty of 1930; the U.K. adheres to the Baghdad Pact Apr. 5. 


Afghanistan 


Mar. 30. Kabul mobs riot against the proposed absorption of Pushtunistan 
into West Pakistan; the Pakistani embassy is attacked. 

Dec. 15-19. Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Afghanistan; agreements are 
reached for a large Soviet loan, and for Afghan neutrality. 


Nepal 


Jan. 31. Premier Matrika Prasad Koirala resigns after defeat in the Advisury 
Assembly; King Tribhubana suffers a heart attack, in Nice. 

Feb. 18. The King and the Premier devolve their functions on the Crown 
Prince as Regent, who institutes direct rule by the crown, Mar. 2. 

Mar. 13. King Tribhubana dies in Zurich; Crown Prince Mahendra Bir 
Bikram Shah Dev is proclaimed King, Mar. 14. 

Aug. 3. Diplomatic relations are established with Communist China. 


AFRICA 


The Sudan 


Dec. 19. The Sudanese House of Representatives unanimously declares the 
independence of the Sudan. 
Dec. 31. Egypt recognizes Sudanese independence as of Jan. 1, 1956. 


French Morocco 


June 20. Gilbert Grandval is appointed French Resident General, replacing 
Francois Lacoste. 

Aug. 31. Gilbert Grandval resigns as Resident General and is replaced by 
General Pierre Georges Boyer de Latour. 

Oct. 1. Sultan Moulay ben Arafa abandons the throne, which is officially 
declared vacant on Oct. 15. 

Nov. 5. The French cabinet recognizes the deposed Sultan Sidi Mohammed 
ben Youssef as Sultan Mohammed V. 

Nov. 30. M’Barek Bekkai is designated Prime Minister; his cabinet is sworn 
in by the Sultan, Dec. 7. 


Tunisia 


May 2g. French and Tunisian representatives sign six protocols in Paris, 
providing for Tunisian internal autonomy; they are approved by the National 
Assembly July 9, and by the Bey Aug. 27; they become effective Aug. 31. 
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Sept. 14. Tahar ben Ammar is appointed the first Premier under the new 
regime; his cabinet is approved by the Bey, Sept. 17. 


Ethiopia 


Nov. 4. A new constitution is promulgated on the 25th anniversary of the 
accession of Emperor Haile Selassie I. 


British Africa 


Mar. 24. Tanganyika. A new territorial constitution enters into force. 

Oct. 17. Uganda. The Kabeka Mutesa II returns from two years’ exile in the 
U.K.; a new agreement for limited self-rule in Uganda is signed, Oct. 18. 

Dec. 14. Kenya. The British Colonial Secretary announces that the campaign 
against the Mau Mau is virtually complete. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Conferences 


Apr. 6-10. A Communist-inspired peace conference meets in New Delhi; 
delegates from thirteen countries call for disarmament and peaceful coexistence. 

Apr. 18-24. The Asian-African Conference meets at Bandung. 

May 9-13. Delegates from thirteen national and colonial governments meet 
in Simla and reject the principle of a regional organization to utilize U.S. aid. 


Burma 


Jan. 6-17. Marshal Tito pays a state visit to Burma. 

June 29-July 1. U Nu visits Washington. 

Oct. 18. A Burmese-Japanese reparations agreement is signed in Rangoon. 
Oct. 20-Nov. 3. U Nu visits Moscow, denounces blocs and favors coexistence. 
Dec. 1-7. Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Burma. 


Thailand 


May 2-6. Premier Pibul Songgram visits Washington and addresses the House 
and Senate. 


Vietnam 


Apr. go. A revolutionary committee announces the ouster of Bao Dai as 
Chief of State. 

May 6. The U.S. reaffirms support of Ngo Dinh Diem; France agrees, May 11. 

May 16. French and Communist troops complete their evacuations. 

June 25-July 8. Ho Chi Minh visits Peking, then proceeds via Outer Mon- 
golia to Moscow. 

Oct. 23. A referendum returns a 98 percent majority for Diem; France and 
the U.S. recognize him Oct. 24; Diem proclaims a republic with himself as 
President on Oct. 26. 
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Cambodia 


Feb. 28. Secretary Dulles calls upon King Norodom Sihanouk. 

Mar. 2. The King abdicates in favor of his father, who succeeds as King 
Norodom Suramarit. 

May 16. A U.S.-Cambodian military aid agreement is signed in Pnompenh. 

Sept. 11. Prince Norodom’s supporters win overwhelmingly in parliamentary 
elections. 

Sept. 25. Prince Norodom becomes Premier and the National Assembly 
strikes references to the French Union from the new constitution. 


Laos 


Dec. 25. As Assembly elections take place under a Communist boycott, the 
pro-Western National Progressive Party wins a majority of seats. 


Indonesia 


May 26. Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo visits Mao Tse-tung in Peking. 

July 24. The Sastroamidjojo cabinet resigns; a coalition cabinet under Bur- 
hanuddin Harahap (Masjumi) replaces it Aug. 11. 

Sept. 29. The nation’s first national parliamentary elections begin; no party 
gains a majority of seats. 

Dec. 12. A Netherlands-Indonesian conference meets at The Hague. 

Dec. 15. Elections begin for the choice of a constituent assembly. 


The Republic of China 


Feb. 5-11. The Tachen Islands are evacuated; Communist Chinese forces 
take over on Feb. 13. 

Mar. 3. Secretary Dulles confers with President Chiang Kai-shek at Taipei. 
Ratifications of the U.S.-Chinese Mutual Defense Treaty are exchanged, bring- 
ing it into force. 


The People’s Republic of China 


Jan. 5-10. U.N. Secretary-General Hammarskjold confers with Chou En-lai 
in Peking in an attempt to effect release of U.N. airmen. 

Aug. 1. U.S.-Chinese ambassadorial negotiations begin in Geneva on release 
of prisoners and internees; China releases the remaining eleven U.N. airmen. 

Sept. 10. U.S. and China agree at Geneva on reciprocal release of internees. 


The Republic of Korea 


Mar. 2. The U.S. agrees with the Swiss and Swedish governments in proposing 
abolition of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. 

Mar. 18. President Syngman Rhee rejects Communist overtures for a Korean 
unification conference. 

Aug. 6. Korea warns the N.N.S.C. to leave Korea by Aug. 13. 

Aug. g-10. Anti-N.N.S.C. rioting takes place in Inchon. 


Japan 


Jan. 4. The U.S. offers compensation for Japanese fishermen injured during 
the nuclear tests of 1954. 
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Feb. 27. Elections give the Democratic party 185 seats and the Liberals 112 
seats of the 467 in the House of Representatives. 

June 1. Soviet-Japanese peace negotiations begin in London. 

Aug. 29-31. Foreign Minister Shigemitsu confers with U.S. officials in 
Washington. 

Nov. 15. The Democratic and Liberal parties merge. 

Nov. 20. The Hatoyama cabinet resigns and is reformed Nov. 21. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The Organization of American States 


Jan. 8-21. Rebel groups supported by Nicaragua invade Costa Rica and are 
suppressed; the Council of the O.A.S. intervenes, investigates, and requests 
support of Costa Rica; the U.S. complies by selling four aircraft to Costa Rica. 

Mar. 8. Costa Rica and Nicaragua establish a five-man commission, with 
John C. Dreier (U.S.) as Chairman, to settle future disputes. 

Apr. 6. Guatemala deposits its ratifications (with reservations) of the Rio de 
Janeiro Treaty of 1947 and the O.A.S. Charter of 1948. 

Sept. 8. Ecuador appeals to the O.A.S. Council, charging that Peru is mass- 
ing troops on its borders; aerial reconnaissance (Sept. 14) having shown no 
signs of troop concentration, Ecuador on Sept. 27 withdraws its appeal. 

Oct. 19. O.A.S. Secretary-General Carlos Davila dies in Washington. 


The Organization of Central American States 


Aug. 18-24. The Foreign Ministers of the five Central American states meet 
in Antigua, Guatemala; they adopt resolutions and elect José Guillermo Tra- 
banino (El Salvador) as Secretary-General of the O.C.A.S.; he is installed Oct. 14. 


Argentina 


May 6. The U.K. appeals to the International Court of Justice in its dispute 
with Argentina over the Falkland Islands Dependencies; Argentina rejects the 
proposal on May 11. 

May 27. President Peron signs decrees disestablishing the Roman Catholic 
Church and ending its tax exemption; a law forbids obligatory religious in- 
struction in the public schools, June 2; a Perén radio broadcast attacks the 
political activities of the Church, June 13. 

June 16. The Vatican issues a decree of excommunication against Argentines 
who “trampled on the rights of the Church”; an abortive revolt occurs in 
Buenos Aires. 

Sept. 16. An anti-Perén revolt breaks out; the government falls, Sept. 19; 
Perén takes refuge on a Paraguayan naval vessel, Sept. 20. 

Sept. 23. Major General Eduardo Lonardi takes the oath as Provisional 
President; the U.S. recognizes his government, Sept. 25. 

Nov. 13. The Lonardi government is overthrown and the provisional presi- 
dency is assumed by Major General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu. 


The Caribbean 


Feb. 6-Mar. 5. Vice President Nixon makes a good-will tour of Central. 
American and Caribbean countries. 
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Mar. 17. Representatives of ten Caribbean colonies, convening in Port-au- 
Prince, Trinidad, sign a report favoring the establishment of a British West 
Indian federation. 

May 10. The West Indian Conference begins its session in Puerto Rico. 


Cuba 


Feb. 23. President Fulgencio Batista is inaugurated for a four-year term 
pursuant to his election on Nov. 1, 1954. 


Ecuador 


Mar. 27. Two U.S. fishing vessels are captured for illegally fishing within 
the 200-mile limit claimed by Ecuador. 

May 30. Ecuador, acting jointly with Chile and Peru, reaffirms its claim to 
sovereignty over a 200-mile-wide coastal belt; the three states reject the U.S. 
request to submit the issue to the International Court of Justice. 


El Salvador 


Dec. 3. A new law reasserts jurisdiction over fishing within 200 miles of the 
coast of El Salvador. 


Guatemala 


June 18. The U.S. and Guatemala sign a military assistance agreement in 
Guatemala City. 

Sept. 4. Ex-President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman arrives in Czechoslovakia. 

Oct. 31. President Carlos Castillo Armas arrives in Washington for a state 
visit. 

Dec. 18. The governing Democratic Nationalist Movement wins a sweeping 
victory in elections to the national legislature and municipal councils. 


Haiti 


Jan. 27. President Paul E. Magloire addresses a joint session of the U.S. 
Congress. 

Mar. 3. The U.S. and Haiti sign a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation at Port-au-Prince. 


Mexico 


Apr. 14. The U.S. and Mexico conclude an agreement on migratory workers. 


Panama 


Jan. 2. President José Antonio Remon Cantera is assassinated; Vice President 
José Ramoén Guizado is convicted by the National Assembly (March 29) of 
complicity. 

Jan. 25. The U.S. and Panama sign a Treaty of Mutual Understanding and 
Cooperation concerning the Panama Canal; the treaty takes effect Aug. 23. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Membership and Participation 


Oct. 1-Nov. 29. The French delegation absents itself from the General As- 
sembly in protest against consideration of the Algerian situation. 

Nov. g. The delegation of South Africa leaves the General Assembly in 
protest against criticism of racial segregation policies. 

Dec. 14. The Security Council and General Assembly admit sixteen new 
members to the United Nations. 


Security Council 


Jan. 4, 13. The Council considers, without taking action, the detention by 
Egypt of the Israeli ship Bat Galim. 

Jan. 31. The Council by a vote of g-1-1 invites the Chinese People’s Republic 
to participate in Taiwan Strait cease-fire discussions; the invitation is declined 
Feb. 3. 


Mar. 29. The Council unanimously condemns Israel for the Gaza Strip raid 
of Feb. 28. 

Mar. 30. The Council unanimously calls upon Egypt and Israel to cooperate 
with the Truce Supervision Organization in reducing border infiltration. 

Sept. 8. The Council unanimously deplores the recent outbreak of Egyptian- 
Israeli violence and calls for restraint in future. 

Dec. 13. China vetoes the admission of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
and the U.S.S.R. vetoes the admission of fifteen others. 

Dec. 14. The U.S.S.R. vetoes the admission of Japan; thereafter the Council 
by varying votes recommends the admission of sixteen new members 

Dec. 16. The Council by a vote of g-1-1 concurs in the General Assembly 
resolution favoring a Charter review conference. 


General Assembly 


Sept. 20-Dec. 20. The Tenth Regular Session meets at New York Head- 
quarters; José Maza (Chile) is elected President. Major resolutions adopted 
include the following (with dates of adoption and resolution numbers): 

Sept. 20. Declining to unseat the Nationalist Chinese representatives (990). 

Nov. 21. Appointing a preparatory committee for a Charter review confer- 
ence (992). 

Dec. 3. Creating an International Commission on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy (912). 

Dec. 3. Providing for collection of information on atomic radiation (9193). 

Dec. 3, 6, 14. Making numerous recommendations concerning South African 
racial problems and relations with South West Africa (917, 919, 934-943 incl.). 

Dec. 6. Terminating the U.N. Tribunal for Libya (988). 

Dec. g. Creating a committee to study comments on SUNFED (923). 

Dec. 14. Admitting sixteen new members to the U.N. (995). 

Dec. 15. Favoring a plebiscite in British Togoland (944). 

Dec. 15. Adopting a new scale of budgetary assessments (970). 

Dec. 16. Urging agreement on disarmament proposals (914). 

Dec. 16. Adopting the 1956 U.N. budget of $48.6 million (979). 
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Disarmament Commission 


Feb. 25-May 18. The Subcommittee meets in London; the Western delegates 
propose a draft resolution on arms control, Apr. 21; the U.S.S.R. submits 
details of its new plan, May 10. 

Aug. 29-Oct. 7. The Subcommittee meets in New York pursuant to request 
made by the Geneva conference of heads of government. 


Economic and Social Council 


Mar. 29-Apr. 7. The Council holds the first part of its 19th Session in New 
York. 

May 16-27. The Council holds the second part of its 19th Session in New York. 

July 5-Aug. 5. The Council holds the first part of its goth Session in Geneva. 

Dec. 5-15. The Council holds the second part of its goth Session in Geneva. 


Trusteeship Council 


Jan. 25-Mar. 28. The Council holds its 15th Session in New York. 
June 8-July 22. The Council holds its 16th Session in New York. 
Oct. 24-Dec. 14. The Council holds its 5th Special Session in New York. 


Other U.N. Activities 


Jan. 28. The Interim Committee of the General Assembly meets in New York. 

June 20-26. The tenth anniversary Commemorative Meeting convenes in 
San Francisco. 

Aug. 8-20. The U.N. Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy meets 
in Geneva. 

Aug. 22. A draft of the International Atomic Energy Agency Statute is circu- 
lated to U.N. members; it is made public Oct. 6. 

Oct. 26. The Technical Assistance Conference meets in New York and re- 
ceives pledges totaling about $28 million for 1956. 

Oct. 29. The Administrative Tribunal orders reinstatement of four American 
employees who had been dismissed by UNESCO in connection with loyalty 
investigations. 


International Court of Justice. 


Apr. 6. The Court delivers its judgment in the Nottebohm case (Liechten- 
stein vs. Guatemala). 


Specialized Agencies 


Jan. 5. The International Monetary Fund and the International Bank expel 
Czechoslovakia. 

Apr. 5. The Government of South Africa announces withdrawal from 
UNESCO. 

Apr. 14-May 13. The World Meteorological Organization holds its Second 
Congress in Geneva. 

Apr. 27-May 7. The Council of the Intergovernmental Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration meets in Second Session in Geneva. 

May 10-27. The Eighth Assembly of the World Health Organization meets 
in Mexico City. 
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May 31-June 13. The Assembly of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion holds its Ninth Session in Montreal. 

June 1-23. The Conference of the International Labor Organization holds 
its 38th Session in Geneva. 

June 6-18. The Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization holds its 
2ist Session in Rome. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 20. The International Civil Aviation Organization holds its 
Second Air Navigation Conference in Montreal. 

Sept. 12-16. The Boards of Governors of the International Bank and of the 
International Monetary Fund hold their 10th Annual Meetings in Istanbul. 

Nov. 4-25. The Eighth Session of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
Conference meets in Rome. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Mar. 7. The Ninth Session of the Contracting Parties (which had opened 
Oct. 28, 1954) terminates in Geneva after adopting revisions to GATT and 
an agreement proposing the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

Mar. 21. The U.S. adheres to the revised GATT. 

Sept. 10. Japan officially becomes the 35th full member of GATT. 

Oct. 27-Dec. 3. The Tenth Session of the Contracting Parties meets in Geneva. 
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Bulgaria, arms reductions, 41; joins 
U.N., 289, 291; and U.S., 21; and 
U.S.S.R., 106, 284; and Warsaw Al- 
liance, 36 

Buraimi Oasis, dispute over, 164-5 

Burma, and Bandung, 103, 107; and 
neutralism, 115, 121, 127-30; rice 
problems, 128-9; in U.N., 295; and 
USS., 127-8; and U.S.S.R.., 6, 121, 123, 
129-30, 147 

Burns, Maj. Gen. E. L. M., on El Auja 
raid, 170; on Gaza Strip raid, 169; 
and Israeli-Egyptian cease-fire at- 
tempts, 169-70; on Lake Tiberias 
raid, 180-1 

“Buy American” policy (U.S.), policy 
and criticism, 248-50 

Byrd, Richard E., Antarctic expedi- 
tion, 227 


Cairo Declaration (1943), 88 

Calderén Guardia, Rafael Angel, 219 

Cambodia, and Communist China, 
106-7; and Manila Pact, 100; joins 
U.N., 289, 291; and U.S. aid, 114-5 

Canada, and disarmament, 272; and 
Great Lakes fisheries treaty, 217-8; 
and Japanese textiles, 143; and pe- 
troleum exports, 248; radar net- 
works, 216, 239-41; and St. Law- 
rence Seaway, 216-7; and U.S., 215- 
8, 239-41; U.S. investments in, 228, 
251; and U.S.S.R., 216, 239-41; and 
wheat surplus, 216, 239-41 

Cao Dai, 113 
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Castillo Armas, Carlos, and Central 
American federation, 215; and de- 
mocracy, 203-5, 207; and land re- 
form, 205 

Cease-fire attempts, and Israel, 169- 
70; in Taiwan Strait, 91-3, 107-8 

Central African Federation, 103 

Central America, federation propos- 
als, 214-5 

Ceylon, and Bandung, 103, 106; and 
Communist countries, 117, 125-6; 
joins U.N., 289-91 

Chiang Kai-shek, and Taiwan, 88-99; 
and U.N. representation, 287-8; and 
US., 130, 136 

Chile, Antarctic claims, 226; and cop- 
per, 236, 238-9; territorial waters 
claims, 223-5 

China, People’s Republic of, and Ban- 
dung, 103-9, 149; Communist purge, 
137-8; and disarmament, 63-4, 272, 
277; and East Germany, 72, 138; 
and Egypt, 162; foreign trade, 80-1, 
117; and Ho Chi Minh, 110-1; mili- 
tary budget, 138-9; and SEATO, 
99-102; and Taiwan, 88-99, 107-8; 
and Thailand, 127, 129; and U.N. 
airmen, 130-34; and U.N. represen- 
tation, 55, 91-2, 120, 124, 287-8; and 
US., 21, 65, 99, 130-34; and U.S.S.R., 
94, 130, 136-9; and Warsaw Alli- 
ance, 36, 38, 139; and Yugoslavia, 
51, 55 

China, Republic of, and Bandung, 
103; and Taiwan, 88-99; Two-China 
theory, 89, 91; and U.N. seating, g1- 
2, 287-8, 290-1; and U.S. defense 
treaty, 4, 88-9, 94, 96-7 

Chou En-lai, and Bandung, 103-9, 
149; and Communism, 136-8; and 
Taiwan cease-fire, 87-9, 92, 95, 107- 
8; and U.N. airmen, 131; and U.S. 
internees, 133 

Churchill, Sir Winston, on summit 
meeting, 30-1, 59, 65; on need for 
Western alliances, 11; urges W.E.U., 
31 

Coffee, price stabilization, 203, 236-8; 
U.S. policy, 229, 237-8 

Cold War, competition, 18-23, 312-3; 
and nationalism, 286-7 

Colombia, economic problems, 230, 
237, 254 

Colombo Powers, and Bandung, 103 


Colén Corridor, and Panama-US. 
treaty, 213-4 

Colonialism, and Bandung, 102-9, 292- 
3; and Cyprus, 157-9; exploitation 
by U.SS.R., 292, 301-2, 313; and 
French North Africa, 191; and Goa, 
120; and Middle East, 166-7; prob- 
lems in U.N., 270-1, 287, 292-304; 
USS. policy, 302 

Cominform, and Warsaw Alliance, 39 

Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, on U.S. foreign investment, 
252 

Communism, influence in Asia, 87-8, 
99, 102, 116-30; influence on colo- 
nial peoples, 258, 260-1; influence 
in Middle East, 159-67, 177-8, 180, 
182, 190-1; in U.N. Secretariat, 309- 
10. 

Communist China, see China, People’s 
Republic of 

Conant, James, 73 

Copper, economic problems, 203, 236, 
252; U.S. purchases, 229, 238 

Costa Rica, and coffee, 237; and fish- 
eries, 225; Nicaraguan dispute, 203, 
218-22; and O.C.A\S., 214; U.S. loan, 
236 

Cuba, elected to Security Council, 309; 
sugar problems, 236, 238 

Cyprus, in General Assembly, 299; 
and Greek claims, 34, 157-60; 1955 
negotiations, 158-9; and self-deter- 
mination, 157; U.S. attitude, 158 

Czechoslovakia, and arms to Egypt, 
160-2, 170, 174, 178; and Commu- 
nist bloc, 36, 117, 135, 165; and dis- 
armament, 41; in U.N., 270; and 
US., 21, 75; and U.S.S.R., 40, 106 


Defense Mobilization, Office of (U-S.), 
and “Buy American” policy, 249; 
and oil imports, 248 

Denmark, economic status, 79 

Disarmament, at Bandung, 104; Eisen- 
hower proposals, 20, 64, 273-80; and 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting, 74-7; 
and summit meeting, 61-6, 273; and 
U.N., 270-1, 279-80; U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals, 20, 63-4, 121, 272-80 (see also 
Atomic energy) 

Douglas, William O., on China in 
ULN., 91 
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Dreier, John C., and Costa Rican- 
Nicaraguan conciliation, 221 

Dulles, John Foster, and Konrad 
Adenauer, 68; on Asian relations 
(Mar. 8), 147-8; on Austrian treaty 
(May 17), 42, 44; on Bandung (Apr. 
26), 107; at Bangkok, 100-2, 127-8; 
and brinks of war, 99; in Burma, 
127; on Chinese Communists (Mar. 
21), 99; on Chinese-U.S.S.R. rela- 
tions, 131-4, 137; on E.D.C., 27; at 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting, 75-7; on 
Goa, 120; and I.C.A., 259; on Israeli- 
Arab settlement (Aug. 26), 153, 175- 
8; and Japan, 140-1; on aid to Latin 
America (Apr. 14), 234-5; and Ma- 
nila Pact, 101; on massive retalia- 
tion, 10-11; on Middle Eastern pol- 
icy, 151, 154, 190; on neutrality 
(Dec. 6), 49; on nuclear integration, 
84; on relaxation of tensions, 1; on 
Taiwan cease-fire (Apr. 26), 108; on 
textile imports, 244; visits Tito, 58- 
g; on use of force (Mar. 3), 96-7, 
(July 26), 134 


East-West trade, 80-1 

Eben, Abba, on Israeli-Syrian rela- 
tions, 180; requests arms from U.S., 
ago 

Economic assistance (U.S.), see Mutual 
Security program 

Economic interdependence, of West- 
ern hemisphere, 227-30, 236 

Economic policy (U.S.), toward Can- 
ada, 239-41; farm surplus disposal, 
262-4; toward Latin America, 228- 
33, 236-9 (see also Investments; Tar- 
iffs; Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act) 

Economic Report, Congressional 
Committee on the, on “Buy Amer- 
ican” policy, 250; on escape clauses, 
247; on farm surpluses, 264 

Ecuador, dispute with Peru, 222-3; on 
Nicaraguan-Costa Rican dispute, 
220; seizes U.S. fishing boats, 224; 
territorial waters claims, 223-5 

Eden, Sir Anthony, on disarmament, 
63, 280; on German unity, 62-3, 75- 
7; on Israeli-Arab mediation (Nov. 
9), 153, 177-9; On summit meeting, 
30, 59, 61 


Egypt, alliances with Syria and Saudi 
Arabia, 152, 160, 162-3, 165, 170, 
182-4; and Arab-Asian bloc, 295; 
arms from Czechoslovakia, 6, 160-2, 
170; and Baghdad Pact, 152, 155-6, 
165; and Bat Galim, 171; cotton 
supplies, 160-3, 187; and Cyprus, 
159; disputes with Israel, 167-70; 
and US., 190; U.S.S.R. influence, 
153, 160, 163, 166-7 (see also Abd- 
al-Nasir; Aswan High Dam; Israel) 

Einstein, Albert, on atomic energy, 
286 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., on aid to 
Asia, 147-50; On arms inspection 
plans, 7, 64-5, 67, 76-7, 273-80; 
atoms for peace plans (1953), 282-3, 
285-6; Baghdad Pact, 182; “Buy 
American” regulations, 248-9; and 
Canada, 217; on farm surpluses, 
264; on foreign economic policy 
(Jan. 10), 242; urges foreign private 
investment (Jan. 10), 147, 252-3; 
“Good Partner” policy, 237; heart 
attack, 178, 276; urges immigration 
law changes, 306; on Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway (Apr. 1), 235; creates 
I.C.A., 258-9; on investments in 
Latin America, 230-2; on Israeli- 
Arab peace plans, 176, 178; urges 
O.T.C. membership, 245; and Pan- 
ama Canal, 211; on peace with jus- 
tice, 312; and loans to Perdén, 210; 
and summit meeting, 30, 59-68; on 
Taiwan cease-fire, 108; on Taiwan 
defense, 92-6; on Two-China theory, 
g1; on U.N., 267; and U Nu, 128; 
on U.S. military security, 12-15, 17; 
on W.E.U.-NATO, 31-2 

El Auja, Israeli-Egyptian clash, 170, 
174, 178 

el Glaoui, Thami, favors Sultan ben 
Youssef, 196-7 

El Salvador, and Central American 
federation, 214; coffee problems, 
237; tariffs, 229; territorial waters 
claims, 224 

England, see United Kingdom 

Enosis, 157 

EOKA, banned on Cyprus, 159 

“Escape clause,” 246-7; application 
broadened, 248-4 


Ethiopia, and investment guarantees, — 
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Euratom, and atomic integration, 5, 
81-4 

European Coal and Steel Community, 
and atomic energy, 82-4; and eco- 
nomic integration, 33; Messina 
meeting, 82; steel production, 79 

European Defense Community 
(E.D.C.), and Jean Monnet, 82; U.S. 
policy, 27, 31-2; and W.E.U., 3, 26 

European economy, trends and 
O.E.E.C. reports, 78-82, 84-5 

European integration, 82-4 

European Payments Union, 78 

Export-Import Bank (U.S.), loans to 
Argentina, 209-10; to Costa Rica, 
236; to Latin America, 230, 232-3, 
235; to Peru, 289 


Farm surplus, U.S. disposal policy, 
243, 262-4 

Faure, Edgar, Algerian policy, 199- 
202; cabinet falls, 201; on disarma- 
ment, 63, 279; Moroccan policy, 
194-6; and summit meeting, 59, 61; 
Tunisian policy, 192 

Figueres, José, dispute with Nicara- 
gua, 218-21 

Finland, and Porkkala, 7, 74, 121, 2773 
joins U.N., 289, 291 

Five Principles of Peaceful Coexist- 
ence, advocated at Bandung, 104-7; 
Bulganin and Nehru on, 120-1; 
Saud and Nehru on, 163-4; in South 
Asia, 115-6, 124, 129 (see also Neu- 
tralism) 

Flemming, Arthur S., on petroleum 
imports, 248 

Foreign Investment, U.S. Office for, 
230 

Foreign Operations Administration, 
gives way to I.C.A., 258-9 

Foreign trade, see East-West trade; 
Economic policy (U.S.); O.E.E.C.; 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act; 
Tariffs 

Formosa, see Taiwan 

“Fortunate Dragon,” U.S. indemnity 
payment, 141-2 

France, and atomic weapons, 271; and 
Austria, 46, 48-9; and Baghdad 
Pact, 155; and colonialism, 105, 292; 
and disarmament, 64, 75, 272, 276, 
279; domestic instability, 79; and 
E.D.C., 27; leaves General Assem- 


bly, 201, 296-7; and Indochina, 110- 
6; and Japan, 144; and Middle East, 
151, 153, 155, 167, 292; and NATO, 
34, 201-2; and North Africa, 34, 153- 
4, 191-202; and Saar, 29; and 
SEATO, 100; and summit meeting, 
38; and W.E.U., 28, 31-2, 36; and 
USS.R., 37, 64 

Franco, Francisco, opposes democracy 
in Spanish Morocco, 198 

French North Africa, U.S. relations 


with, 153-4, 195, 197-8 


Gainza Paz, Alberto, recovers La 
Prensa, 210 

Gaza Strip, Feb. 28 raid, 168-9, 172, 
174 

General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), approved by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 243, 245; and freer 
trade, 78, 240, 262; Japanese mem- 
bership, 143-4; and Organization 
for Trade Cooperation, 245; revi- 
sions, 244-5 

Geneva Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters, accomplishments, 3, 65-6; pro- 
ceedings, 74-7 

Geneva Conference of Heads of Gov- 
ernment, and Communist advances, 
85, 160, 178, 191; and disarmament, 
273-80; origin, 30-1, 38, 50; proceed- 
ings, 59-68; significance, 1-3, 287 

George, Walter F., on Japanese tex- 
tiles, 143; on Taiwan, 108 

German Democratic Republic, and 
Communist China, 72, 138; and 
Egypt, 162; remilitarization, 71-2; 
and U.S.S.R., 71-4; and Warsaw Al- 
liance, 36, 38 

German unification, discussed at For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting, 74-7; at 
summit meeting, 61-8, 85 

Germany, Federal Republic of, and 
Austria, 42-9; economic status, 79- 
80; and German unity, 27-8, 43, 74- 
7, 112; entry into NATO, 4, 22; re- 
armament, 34-6; regains sovereignty, 
32; and USS.R., 51, 68-71; and 
W.E.U.-NATO, 26-36 

Ghana, 301 

Glubb, John Bagot, and Jordan Arab 
Legion, 185 

Goa, and Dulles, 120; Indian-Portu- 
guese controversy, 117-20 
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“Good Partner” policy, 237 

Grandval, Gilbert, Moroccan policy, 
194-5 

Great Britain, see United Kingdom 

Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, 
concluded by U.S. and Canada, 
217-8 

Greece, and Cyprus, 34, 157-9, 299; 
U.S.S.R. influence, 152; and Yugo- 
slavia, 52 

Gromyko, Andrei A., 57 

Grotewohl, Otto, 73; signs treaty with 
Communist China, 138; visits Mos- 
cow, 71 

Gruenther, Alfred M., on NATO, 33; 
on U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations, 19 

Guatemala, constitution, 204, 215; and 
Central American federation, 214; 
economic status, 205-6, 237; land re- 
form, 205; U.S. aid, 233; U.S. policy, 
203, 205-7 


Haiti, economic problems, 237, 254; 
US. aid, 206, 233 

Hammarskjold, Dag, on Arab-Israeli 
peace, 177; discussions with Chou 
En-lai, 131-2; on disarmament, 280; 
attacked by Sen. Knowland, 131; on 
self-determination, 311-2; and sum- 
mit meeting, 60, 287; on U.N., 267 

Harding, Sir John, 159 

Hatoyama, Ichiro, 142, 146 

Hensel, H. Struve, on Japanese de- 
fense, 140 

Herter, Christian, on Mutual Security 
program, 260 

Hoa Hao, 113 

Ho Chi Minh, 110-12, 115 

Holland, Henry F., on coffee prob- 
lems, 237; on foreign investment, 
232 

Hollister, John B., heads I.C.A., 258-9 

Honduras, and Central American fed- 
eration, 214; tariffs, 229 

Hoover, Herbert, Jr., and Taiwan 
Strait cease-fire, 108 

Human Rights Covenants, General 
Assembly dzbate, 293-4 

Human Rights Declaration, and Ban- 
dung, 104 

Hungary, arms reductions, 41; joins 
U.N., 289, 291; U.S. travel in, 21; 
and U.S.S.R., 40, 42, 106, 284; and 
Yugoslavia, 51 


Ibafiez del Campo, Carlos, 239 

Iceland, and U.S. bases, 216 

Immigration, U.S. legislation, 306 

Imperialism, at Bandung, 102-9, 166; 
in Middle East, 166-7 (see also Colo- 
nialism) 

India, and Arab-Asian bloc, 295; on 
atomic radiation, 281; at Bandung, 
103; Bulganin-Khrushchev visit, 6, 
118, 121-3; and China in U.N., 288; 
and disarmament, 280; and Goa, 
119-20; and Kashmir, 117-20; and 
neutralism, 115, 117, 149; and Pak- 
istan, 117-20; Simla Conference, 
108-9; and South Africa, 300; and 
U.N. membership policy, 289; rela- 
tions with U.S., 119-20, 257; with 
US.S.R., 120-3 

Indochina, division and evacuations, 
110-2 (see also Cambodia; Laos; 
Vietnam) 

Indonesia, and Arab-Asian bloc, 295; 
and Bandung, 6, 102-4; and neutral- 
ism, 126-7, 149; parliamentary elec- 
tions, 126; and Western New 
Guinea, 297-8 

Inter-American Bank, U.S. opposition, 
233 

Inter-American Capital Corporation, 
231 

Inter-American Highway, U.S. appro- 
priations, 235-6 

Inter-American Investment Confer- 
ence, 231 

Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, and Costa Rican-Nica- 
raguan dispute, 219-22; and Ecua- 
dorian-Peruvian dispute, 222-3; pro- 
posed alterations, 221-2 

International Atomic Energy Agency, 
and Bandung, 104; approved by 
General Assembly, 283; Statute, 286 

International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, 230, 311; 
Aswan Dam project, 162, 187-8; and 
Bandung, 104; loan to Guatemala, 
206; and I-F.C., 253, 307; loans to 
Latin America, 233 (see also Inter- 
national Finance Corporation) 

International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, aid to Asia, 147-50; to Bo- 
livia, 206, 233; to Guatemala, 205-6, 


233; to Haiti, 206, 233; creation and . 


duties, 258-9; and investment guar- 
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antees, 254; and Latin American 
complaints, 234-5 (see also Mutual 
Security program) 

International Court of Justice, 46; 
and Antarctic claims, 226; and Gen- 
eral Assembly voting, 300; and Goa, 
120; and territorial waters, 224; and 
U.N. admissions (1948), 289; and 
U.N. Administrative Tribunal, 310 

International Finance Corporation, 
and Bandung, 104; and Latin Amer- 
ica, 233; purposes, 230, 253; US. 
membership, 253, 307-8 

International Geophysical Year, 227 

International Labor Organization, 
technical assistance programs, 307 

Investment guarantee program (U.S.), 
in Latin America, 232; status in 
1955» 253-4 

Investments, foreign private, amounts, 
228, 251-2; by areas, 251-2; need for, 
251-2; obstacles to, 231-2, 252-4; pro- 
motion of, by U.S., 230-3, 243, 250, 
252-3 

Iran, and Arab-Asian bloc, 295; and 
Baghdad Pact, 4, 152, 155-6; oil rev- 
enues, 163; and U.S.S.R., 75, 106, 
159, 166, 286-7 

Iraq, and Arab-Asian bloc, 295; and 
Baghdad Pact, 4, 152, 154-7, 165, 
183-4; and Bandung, 105-6, 166; 
hostility to Israel, 190; oil revenues, 
163; and Turkey, 154; and U.K., 
155; and U.S.S.R., 152 

Ireland, joins U.N., 289, 291 

Israel, Arab hostility, 4, 151-3, 156; 
arms race, 153, 161, 173-81, 190-1; 
and Baghdad Pact, 155-6, 169, 184; 
and Bandung, 103-4, 107; and Bat 
Galim, 171; border disputes, 5, 167- 
70, 175-81; Dulles and Eden peace 
proposals, 177-9; and Egypt, 167-71, 
183-4; and Gaza Strip, 161, 168-9; 
and Jordan River development, 
171-3; Knesset elections, 175; Lake 
Tiberias raid, 165, 175, 179-81; and 
Lebanon, 165; and Palestinian refu- 
Gees, 153, 155, 169, 173, 176-9, 304-5; 
and Syria, 165, 175, 179-81; and U.S. 
investments, 252, 254; and U.S. mil- 
itary aid, 190 

Istiqlal party, opposes France, 194 

Italy, joins U.N., 289-91; and W.E.U., 
31 


Jao Shu-shih, purged, 137-8 

Japan, and Antarctic, 227; defense, 
139-41; economic status, 141-5, 149, 
218; enters GATT, 143-4; and Ko- 
rea, 145; shipbuilding, 143-4; textile 
problems, 143-4, 244; trade with 
mainland China, 142, 145, 149; and 
U.N. membership, 289-91; and U.S., 
87-8, 139-45; and U.SS.R., 145-6 

Jenner, William E., and Taiwan, 98 

Johnson, U. Alexis, Geneva negotia- 
tions on internees, 132-3 

Johnston, Eric, and Jordan River de- 
velopment, 153; 1955 negotiations, 
171-3 

Jordan, and Arab League, 190; Arab 
Legion, 184-5; and Baghdad Pact, 
155, 163; Jordan River develop- 
ment, 153, 171-3, 304; and Saudi 
Arabia, 155, 163, 182; and U.K., 155, 
163, 184-5; joins U.N., 289, 291; U.S. 
aid offer, 172 


Kao Kang, purged, 137-8 

Kashmir, Indian-Pakistani 
versy, 117-9, 156 

Khrushchev, Nikita S., and China, 
136; on coexistence, 68, 191; on dis- 
armament, 20, 280; farm policies, 
24-5; in India, 120-3; leadership, 26; 
in South Asia, 6, 87, 102, 118-25, 129, 
147; at summit meeting, 60, 65, 85; 
in Yugoslavia, 50-9 

Knowland, William, on Dag Ham- 
marskjold, 131; on Taiwan, 91, 98, 
108 

Koney, Ivan S., 38 

Korea, Republic of, armistice enforce- 
ment, 134-6; not at Bandung, 103; 
continued division, 7, 110, 112; and 
Japan, 145; and U.N., 306; and U.N. 
membership, 289-91; and U.S., 134-6 

Kotelawala, Sir John, anti-Commu- 
nism, 125-6; on imperialism at Ban- 
dung, 106 

Krishna Menon, V. K., on disarma- 
ment, 280; on France in Algeria, 
296 

Kuznetsov, Vasily V., 280 


contro- 


Labouisse, Henry R., 305 
Lampreys, eradication in Great Lakes, 
217-8 
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Laos, and Communist China, 107; and 
Manila Pact, 100; and Pathet-Lao, 
115-6; joins U.N., 289, 291; and U.S. 
aid, 114 

La Prensa, returned to owner, 210 

Latvia, 106 

Lebanon, and Arab-Asian states, 295; 
and Arab League, 190; and Baghdad 
Pact, 155-6, 165; and Bandung, 105; 
and Israel, 165; and Syria, 165 

Libya, and Arab League, 190; joins 
U.N., 289, 291 

Lithuania, 106 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr., on atoms 
for peace, 283; on Chinese U.N. 
seating, 288; on Cyprus, 299; on dis- 
armament, 280; on France in Al- 
geria, 295-6; on Japanese U.N. mem- 
bership, 291 

Lonardi, Eduardo, overthrown, 210; 
supersedes Perén, 209, 211 

“London agreement,” on Security 
Council representation, 309 


Macmillan, Harold, on Antarctica, 
226; on Cyprus, 158 

Makarios, Archbishop, and Cyprus, 
159, 299 

Malaya, and Communism, 126 

Malenkov, Georgi, on coexistence, 19; 
resigns as premier, 24-5; Opposes 
W.E.U., 36 

Malik, Charles, at Bandung, 105 

Manila Pact (SEATO), and Bandung, 
103-5; Bangkok meeting, 100; im- 
plementation, 22, 100-2, 147, 149; 
and NATO, 157; opposed by Nehru, 
105; and Pakistan, 154; signature, 
gg; and US. security, 4; and U.S.S.R., 
121 

Mao Tse-tung, 74, 87, 88, 288; rela- 
tions with U.S.S.R., 136-9 

Marshall Plan, 39-40, 256, 260 

Massive retaliation, policy and redefi- 
nition, 8, 10-14 

Matsu Islands, 65, 89-90, 94-9, 102 

Maza, José, 309 

M’Barek Bekkai, forms Moroccan 
cabinet, 197 

McCarran-Walter Act, 
amendments, 306 

Meeting at the summit, see Geneva 
Conference of Heads of Govern- 
ment 


proposed 


Mendés-France, Pierre, policy in Tu- 
nisia, 191-2; and W.E.U., 31 

Middle East, importance to US., 151-4; 
Soviet interest and influence, 151-3, 
155, 159-67, 177-80; Western military 
alliances with, 152, 154-5 

Middle East Defense Organization, see 
Baghdad Pact 

Mikoyan, Anastas I., 57, 60 

Military aid (U.S.), to Asia, 148-9; 
Egypt, 160-1; Guatemala, 206, 234; 
Israel, 190; Latin America, 234; 
Middle East, 154; totals, 254-8. (See 
also International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Mutual Security pro- 
gram) 

Military policy (U.S.), 10-7, 40 

Moch, Jules, on disarmament, 279 

Molotov, Vyacheslav M., and Austria, 
38, 44, 47-9; On capitalism, 43; de- 
clining power, 26; on China in U.N., 
288; on disarmament, 76, 277-9; on 
German unity, 77; on satellite co- 
ordination, 39; and summit meet- 
ing, 59-60; and Tito, 52-3; opposes 
W.E.U., 36 
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